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FOREWORD 


The Augustan age of German literature is knomi, at least in 
its main outlines, to well-educated people all over the world. 
But how many of us are aware that the same t^ndetiiil period 
wimessed the first and greatest flowering of Ge rman political 
thought? How many people think of Kant except as a philo- 
sopher, of Goethe except as a poet and dramatist, of the 
Romantic Movement except as an episode in the evolution of 
European literature? In this admirable volume, so learned, 
thoughtfiil, and clear. Dr. Aris has explored what to most 
readers is almost unknown ground. No comprehensive and 
satisfactory survey of the development of German political 
ideas exists in any language, and the most celebrated mono- 
graphs, such as those of Meinecke, remain untranslated. It is 
the merit of the present work to offer a critical analysis of 
successive or competing schools of thought in the light of the 
latest scholarship. He has his preferences, like the rest of us, 
but he allows every writer to speak for himself. The book gives 
us more than the title suggests, for he deals with men who 
for the most part were not professional publicists. It is in 
essence the story of a great nation awaking from a long sleep, 
commencing to think for itself, to modernize its institutions, 
to formulate its ideas of the pattern of society and the duties of 
the State. Modern German literature begins with Klopstock 
and Lessing. German political thinking comes even later, for 
it is the child of the French Revolution. 

Political systems and ideas must be studied in their setting, 
as the actor must be seen in the middle of the stage. Dr. Aris 
is as much at home in the political and social as in the intel- 
lectual history of the time. Banning with the AtrfkUineng— 
adventurous and effective enough except in the political field-r- 
we are introduced in Part One to Kant, the first great German 
Liberal; to Fichte in his radical and socialist youth; to 
Humboldt, the champion of individualism in what Herder 
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called the terra obedientiae', to Wieland, Goethejand Schiller. 
In Part Two we enter the Romantic world, so strangely dif^^ent 
from the rationalism and classicism of the eighteenth century, 
so richly coloured, so undisciplined and emotional, but occa- 
sionally so profound. What Burke, with his doctrine of the 
organic nature of society, meant to Germany in these years of 
travail, when familiar landmarks had been swept away by the 
revolutionary flood, may be read in these illuminating chapters. 
The Romantic Movement, with its roots in Justus Moser and 
Herder, its craving for authority and its leaning to Rome, is a 
subject of inexhaustible interest, for it carries us far beyond 
the frontiers of literature. Gentz and Gorres were bom 
publicists. Novalis, the most original of them all, was a mystic. 

If the first two sections are dominated by the French Revolu- 
tion, Part Three is overshadowed by Napoleon. Fichte the 
Jacobin returns to the footlights as Fichte the Nationalist; the 
lessons of Jena are taken to heart; Stein, the strongest political 
figure of Germany after Bismarck and Frederick the Great, and 
a more attractive human being than either, summons Prussia 
to the dual task of national independence and internal reform. 
Though not a political thinker in the technical sense, he was a 
political influence of the first rank. Standing midway between 
the outworn feudalism of the pre-Revolution era and the 
democracy of which only a few of his bolder countrymen dared 
to dream, Stein’s Liberal G)nservatism met the most mrgent 
needs of the day. Had his lead been followed, the drab sterility 
of the Metternich era would have been avoided. The restoration 
era, however, and Hegel, its High Priest; are reserved for the 
next instalment of the ambitious enterprise, so auspiciously 
b^un in these pages, which the author hopes to carry through 
to the coming of the World War in 1914. 


G. P. GOOCH 
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INTRODUCTION 


The most noble aim of the historian is to contribute to the 
better understanding of his own time. This is the ultimate 
goal which the great historians had in view when they set out 
to penmate into the darkness firom whence the present land- 
scape of history emerges. The historian who endeavours to 
describe the development of political thought must be guided 
by the same principle. He must try to discover what the people 
thought about the political issues of the time in order to 
understand those ideas which are at work at present. This 
undertaking, however, involves from the start several dffi- 
culties. Who were the people whose thought he is going to 
record? It is obvious that the object of his investigations cannot 
be the inchoate mass of political thought which we call public 
opinion. Any such attempt must fail since the sources are 
either lacking or are too vague and inarticulate. We should like, 
for instance, to know in what way the peasant in his village, 
the tradesman in his shop and the nobleman in his mansion 
talked about the French Revolution, what they thought of 
the poHcy of their Governments and how they reacted to political 
events. Yet clearly this cannot be the subject of our study, 
even if the sources were more explicit than they actually are. 
The history of political thought is the history of such thought 
as actually influenced political events, or was at least expressive 
of prevailing political tendencies. It need hardly be said that 
this is not synonymous with the study of political philosophy. 
It might well be and, indeed, has ofren been the case that the 
ideas of political philosophers were doomed to failure or 
insignific ance since they were too far ahead of their times or 
tried to justify a state of affairs the economic and social pre- 
suppositions of which had disappeared. In Germany the 
number of such thinkers is particularly great, a fact which in 
itself throws light on its political development. 

Thus the historian of political thought in Germany would 
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conunit a fatal mistake if he were to confine himself to the 
mere relation of the philosophic theories of the State, that is 
to say, of those theories whidi treated political questions in 
a systematic and original way. He would commit the same 
mistake as he who in describing a mountainous landscape 
would confine himself to the description of the peaks. Instead 
he will have to analyse the political ideas of many who made 
no outstanding contribution to the record of political thought 
but who were nevertheless characteristic exponents of the 
prevailing political tendencies. He will have to lay particular 
stress on the close connection between political and general 
philosophic ideas, a connection which appears to have been 
particularly intimate in the period with which this study 
deals. There are few periods in the history of human thought 
in which there were so many philosophic thinkers of the 
first rank, though they excelled more in the field of ethics 
and of the theory of knowledge than in that of political philo- 
sophy proper. 

The nineteenth century in Germany started in a historic 
sense in 1789, for the social movement which determined the 
direction of the political forces of the century originated in 
the French Revolution. Every single political think er of the 
nineteenth century had to define his attitude towards the 
revolutionary ideas and the whole history of the German 
political parties is inextricably bound up with the effects 
which these ideas had on their leaders. 

The years between the ou tbreak of Ae ^yolution and the 
dow tfall of Napo leon were a period of decisive chwge in 
every field of social activity. I rwas the, time in which Germany 
undCTwent the nraiufonnation .&om feucMsm to the modem 
natiw;;state,.a devdopment which is reflected in the attempts 
of all political thinkers to redefine the relation between the 
State and the individual. It is a fascinating task to watch the 
comparatively rapid emergence of thb modem conception of 
the State, though the paths which the different thinkers took 
W“re often tortnon*' and diffiriilt to follow. The modern eon- 
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ception of the State is one of the most striking results which 
the rise of the middle classes effected in political thought; 
in Germany it emerged particularly late and only after many^ 
relapses, since Germany’s social order lacked the element of a 
resolute and conscious middle class. The bourgeoisie in 
England and in France had found their advocates long before 
Kant pleaded the case of constitutional government. 

It was in these years that Germany undertook the immense 
task of reorganising State and society along the lines which 
had been elaborated by thinkers such as Locke and Adam 
Smith, Voltaire and Rousseau. In a quarter of a century all 
the foundations were laid upon which the edifice of the Ger- 
man Empire was to be built and the social and economic recon- 
struction took place which is reflected in the thought of Kant, 
Fichte and Hegel. In 1789 Germany consisted of three hxmdred 
independent states, in 1818 the Prussian customs^reform was 
effected which was the first decisive step towards political 
unity. ^SnevTyears before the Revolution Moser, one of the 
representative political thinkers of the time, devoted himself to a 
study of the history of one of the small German principalities; 
shordy after the Napoleonic wars Hegel elaborated his 
philosophic system which hailed the Prussian militarist state 
as the incarnation of the world-spirit. 

This study does not deal with Hegel, though some of his 
works appeared before 1815. But Hegel belongs essentially 
to the period of reaction and restoration which set in with the 
Congress of Vienna so that he must find his place in a study 
whi(± describes the development of German political thought 
after 1815. 




PART I 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND REVOLUTION 




CHAPTER I 


GERMAISTY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


While the foiindations of the European social system were 
being shattered under the impact of the French Revolution 
and a new era in political thought was dawning in Eiuope, 
in Germany that powerful movement had just set in which 
was to be called the Augustan Age of German culture. The 
reign of Frederick the Great had ended a few years before the 
inspiring news of the storming of the Bastille reached Germany. 
It was the time when Goethe was at the height of his pro- 
duction and the philosophy of Kant had begun to change the 
entire philosophic and scientific outlook. 

Everyone who has concerned himself with this productive 
period knows the attraction which its study offers, an attrac- 
tion not unlike that which is fotmd in the early years of a great 
man, in which his forces are still developing yet in which 
achievement can already be seen. It was as if Germany had 
suddenly wakened from a deep sleep and had endeavoured to 
make up for lost time, working with immense and accumulated 
energy. In two generations she built up in the sphere of poetry 
and science what other nations had achieved in the long course 
of fhiitful centuries. This feverish overstraining of production 
resulted in a superabimdance from which morbid charac- 
teristics are not wholly absent. Never perhaps since the heyday 
of Greece has there been such a galaxy of thinkers and poets 
concentrated in one epoch, beside whom those who in other 
times would have been valued as the leaders of the nation 
pale into insignificance. 

The politicalrbmigbt of Germa ny throughout ei ghteent h 
cOTh^ was_^ed almost exclusively on French {md^goglisb 
sources and it took Germany a long time to digest this alien 
s^t^ of id^ and adapt it to the specific German political 
situation. Germany still thought entirely in the terms of a 
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rational Natural Lajv, whereas in France and England the 
foundations of this idea of Natural Law had been effectively 
undermined. In so far as Germany had taken over foreign 
political ideas at all, they remained until the outbreak of the 
French Revolution a plant which had grown up on foreign 
soil and could not thrive in the different environment. 

The reasons for Germany’s feilure to develop a political 
theory of her own which would suit her difficult political 
situation are essentially the same as those which had crippled 
her whole intellectual life for centuries. A rich and vigorous 
intellectual and social development had reached its climax 
in the Reformation and had then been interrupted by a series 
of religious wars the most disastrous of which was the Thirty 
Years War. 

It cannot, of course, be maintained that this fatal war was 
the origin or even the main cause of the subsequent decay of 
Germany. The war was itself only the outcome of Germany’s 
geographical and religious division into a number of inde- 
pendent states waging war with one another. For every 
German it is a sad thought that whereas England under 
the influence of the spiritual movement emanating from 
the Reformation could powerfully develop her social and 
political Ufe, Germany, the land of the Reformation, con- 
tinuously degenerated. 

It is almost a commonplace to point out that only nations 
with a rich political life are able to produce political ideas. 
Only a country like England, where an independent middle 
class had sprung up, or more correctly speaking, where there 
has never been such a rigid division of classes as on the con- 
tinent, could produce a phenomenon like Parhament and the 
thinkers who outlined its functions. Only a country like France, 
in which monarchical power had become the centre of the 
State before it decayed, could carry through a revolution with 
such ffir-reaching consequences. The monarchy in France by 
destroying the feudal system destroyed at the same time the 
foundations of the traditional social order. By doing so it made 
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itself as it were superfluous; it stimulated criticism and 
thus undermined the established organisation of society. 
In Germany the concentration of political power in the 
member states had finally disrupted the structure of the 
Empire. 

It has often been asked why the movement of 1789 did not 
extend itself over the German frontiers and lead to a revolution 
also in Germany. It has been suggested that the national 
character of the Germans did not permit such a revolution to 
take place, and this seems to be supported by the fact that 
there has never been a thoroughgoing revolution in Germany. 
This explanation, however, leaves open the question as to 
what conditions had formed the German character in this 
particular way. In reality a revolution in Germany could not 
take place because the necessary social conditions were lacking. 
A revolution is always the translation into action of an economic 
and social situation as the objective material and of a political 
will as the subjective driving force. It is by no means necessary 
that the political will shall have acquired a very definite theore- 
tical form. Always, however, there must exist some guiding 
principles which are widely acknowledged and under whose 
impression the masses act or can at least be induced to follow 
revolutionary leaders. 

Now the economic conditions, above all the situation of the 
lower classes, were, at least in many parts of the Empire, very 
similar to the conditions in France. The "objective situation” 
therefore was given, even if as G. Forster wrote in July 1791, 
“poverty, abuse, oppression and exhaustion had not reached 
the highest point as in the neighbouring cotmtry.” We are not 
concerned here with the validity of Forster’s view, or if it is 
not on the contrary true that revolutions never take place 
when the masses have touched the deepest point in their misery. 
In fact, the economic position of the peasants in France was 
on the whole considerably better than that of their German 
neighbours. The old feudal services had been largely com- 
muted into dues to be paid in money and in many parts an 
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indq)endent class of yeomen had sprung up.^ Travellers like 
Young and Jefferson noticed an increasing prosperity, though 
in other districts the situation was bad enough.* 

The question of the economic position of the peasants can 
be left undecided here as it was not the peasantry but the 
people in the towns who determined the fate of the French 
Revolution. The peasants were at any rate still so dissatisfied 
that they assisted the revolutionary movement in order to 
get rid of the last remnants of the feudal order. The decisive 
point is that the economic problems in France were general 
French problems whereas in Germany the suffering masses 
had no feeling of common suffering. As Trotsky says in the 
. preface to his History of the Russian Revolution: “The masses 
! go into a revolution not with a prepared plan of social recon- 
j struction, but with a sharp feeling that they cannot endure the 
j old regime.” 

This “sharp feeling” certainly existed in Germany in single 
individuals and in some districts, but the people as a whole 
lacked any decisive driving force, any passionate will to resist 
the evil. They did not even know the fate of their fellow- 
countrymen in distant districts since there were practically no 
means of communicating information. They were apathetic 
and indifferent.® 

In order to realise what crippling influence the political 
absolutism exerted on the social life of Germany we have to 
think of the two most famous crowned representatives of 
benevolent despotis m, pf Frederick II and Joseph,!!. 

Frederick had written a book against Machiavelli and called 


^ Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschrft^eseKchte, vol. ii, p. 73 £f. Cf. also 
Gehring, Die Prage der FeudaUtUt am Ettde des Ancien Rigime, p. 58. 

“ Wahl, Studien zur Vorgeschichte der franzgsischen Revoltoion, p. 97. 
Cf. also de Tocqueville, L’ Ancien rigime, book 2, ch. l. 

® “An impoverished nobility,” Hausser writes, “who sought their exis- 
tence in the service of the new lords, a middle class without independent 
trade and industry; altogether a people which was degenerated by poverty 
and was partly educated, partly forced, to passive obedience and subjection 
— ^these were not the elements that were able to erect a barrier against the 
risinv absolutism of the time.” Hkusser, Deutsche Gesckichte, p. s. 
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himself the first servant of the State, but he was very far from 
acknowledging the State as his master in practice or even 
from granting the people rights of control over his govern- 
ment. His government was in its aims enlightened, in its 
methods autocratic. The people, even the upper class, were 
entirely excluded from a share in the government and the 
formation of the political will. The powerful will of the king 
interfered arbitrarily with all departments of social life and 
trade and commerce ran along lines which the king’s opinion 
of the public welfere had determined. His motto, admired 
even by Kant, was: “Grumble as much as you like but obey.” 

The era of Enlightenment saw its ideal in Frederick and 
nobody dreamed of vindicating the tights of the people against 
the benevolent ruler. It caimot be denied, however, that the 
far-seeing policy of the king had contributed much to healing 
the wounds which had been inflicted on the country in the 
recent wars. When Frederick died the finances of Prussia 
were in excellent order, much had been done to improve 
trade and industry and the king himself was the first modem 
national hero of the Germans. The members of the feudal 
nobility whom the king and his predecessors had brought to 
serve the State and to give up most of their feudal prerogatives 
were bound to his service because they enjoyed privileges in 
the military and governmental service. The middle classes 
profited from his attempts to increase trade and industry in 
Prussia and the professional classes worshipped him as the 
philosophic king who stood for progress and tolerance. Thus 
absolutism in one of the greatest German states cannot be 
compared with the absolutism of the Bourbons. It was the 
best example of enligh tened rule, and, on tbe,,whnle most 
favo urable to ecmon:uc_progress. 

“Ffederid^ government of tutelage and centralisation, 
however, had contributed nothing towards the effective 
political education of his subjects. It must be added that the 
king had no high opinion of the cultural possibilities of Germany 
and did not conceal this conviction. His outspoken preference 
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for French, which the wroe better than his own language, was 
certainly not calculated to raise the national self-confidence of 
his subjects. As is well known, many important branches of 
the administration were in the hands of foreign, especially 
French, oflBcials. His subjects were med tp.identify the king 
with the State £uid unable to develop a national conception of 
the State as a social organisation. 

It was partly due to the king’s preference for French civilisa- 
tion, a preference which was shared by the upper classes, that 
the cultural centres of Germany were for a long time outside 
Prussia, in Leipzig, where Gottsched began to reform German 
literature, in Hamburg, where Klopstock and Lessing worked 
and in Weimar where Schiller and Goethe, Wieland and 
Herder, ruled like gods. The role of Berlin as an intellectual 
centre was modest till after 1800; it was governed by the 
shallow prophet of enlightenment, Nicolai, and held in con- 
tempt by the Olympians who, like Goethe, hardly deigned to 
visit it. 

The type of the benevolent despot can finther be exemplified 
by Joseph II. Inspired by the best intentions, he believed him- 
self able to administer his Empire like a master who cares 
personally for all the grievances of his servants and moulds 
their fate through continuous encroachments upon their 
affairs. Joseph had an unshakable belief in reason, above all 
in the reasonableness of his own convictions and he endeavoured 
therefore to usurp the entire government. No wonder that the 
vast mechanism of his Empire suffered seriously and that the 
result was disorder and inefiiciency. Law was superseded by 
law, decree by decree,^ and although there were good starts, 
bis work foundered pitiably and gave place even during his 
life to a dark reaction. An irreparable damage had been done, 
because his subjects had unlearned completely, or perhaps 
had never learned, to think about political afi^s in an inde- 
pendent manner. They had been trained to wait for what was 

^ At the end of ten years’ reign, there were six thousand decrees and over 
eleven thousand new laws. Padower, The Revolutionary Emperor, p. 186. 
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given to them from above and they were unable to define 
their attitude towards political problems, much less to take 
them in hand themselves. In fact, a government such as that 
of Joseph II was nothing but unbridled despotism.^ Thus 
the political writers who appeared under Frederick and Joseph, 
as for example, the converted Jew Sonnenfels in Vienna, 
were by no means representatives of the people, or advocates 
of their rights, but at best popular philosophers who tried to 
justify the measures of the Government and to prove that 
they were in accordance with the idea of the continuous pro- 
gress of mankind. Later hberal writers have tried to idealise 
Joseph II and to turn him into a precursor of nineteenth- 
century liberalism. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It must not be forgotten that boA Frederick and Joseph 
(^p ised_ fre people and had not the shghtest use for democratic 
ideas. By centralising the government they did much to build 
"up the modem conception of the State, but they did nothing 
to make their subjects identify themselves with the State. 

In the numerous small states of Germany it was not other- 
wise and was often worse. And in those amongst them where 
wise and honest princes governed, as in Baden, Saxe-Gotha 
and Weimar, the citizens were no more accustomed to take 
their political afi^rs in hand themselves, or even to concern 
themselves with them. In the numerous states which were 
badly governed by tyrannical and extravagant princes, the 
subjects were at best only capable of uttering useless protests 
and their pohtical life bore the stamp of impotence. 

It is therefore little wonder that Germany in the eighteenth 
century had not produced political ideas of any importance 
up to the time of the French Revolution. The masses of the 
population struggled through a miserable existence interested 

1 This was tecognised by Kant, when he wrote “A government that is 
based on the principle of benevolence towards the people, as of a father 
towards his children, is a paternal government {impemtm patemale), where 
accordingly the subjects are minors, who caimot distinguish what is really 
useful or detriment^ to them, and are forced to maintain a passive attitude 
— such (^vemment is the greatest despotism.” Metaplnsik der Sitten, $ 49. 
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only in finding the means for their livelihood, while the upper 
classes, so far as they were interested in politics at all, took 
absolutism for granted, and in their slavish imitation of French 
culture did not realise that there were typically German 
problems to be solved. How could the Holy Roman Empire, 
which Pufendorf had already called a political monster and 
which in i8o6 was to collapse like a house of cards before the 
breath of Napoleon, be the appropriate ground for political 
activity? A national consciousness did not exist in an Empire 
whose princes sold their subjects as soldiers to foreign powers 
in order to maintain their mistresses, where every prince was 
only intent on g uarding his own interests and where even the 
enlightened rulers prevented their subjects from taking any 
part m political affairs. Even the League of Princes inaugurated 
by Frederick the Great, the first intimation of German uni- 
fication, had only been created for the purpose of preventing 
Austrian predominance. The emperor and the Imperial Diet, 
the imperial court and army, stood like tombstones on a 
cemetery, as Perthes gloomily remarks.^ The Imperial Diet 
in Regensburg had degenerated into a permanent congress of 
ambassadors, and offered a deplorable spectacle. It was a 
musty museum piece, of more antiquarian than political value, 
a queer remnant from mediaeval times. When one reads that 
in Regensburg they discussed for days which ambassadors 
were allowed to sit on green chairs and which on red, one is 
reminded of the scholastic controversy as to how many angels 
could find room on the point of a needle. The mediaeval 
Church, however, in spite of these subtleties, had never lost 
sight of political reality and its important issues, whereas this 

^ One utterance of Rebtnann’s is highly characteristic of the prevailing 
attitude towards the Holy Roman Empire. Rebmann was prosecuted by the 
Elector of Mainz on account of some of his publications which were con- 
sidered to be subversive. He escaped and the Government issued a warrant 
against him in which amongst other things he was charged with having 
derided the Empire. Rebmann defended himself in a pamphlet in which he 
wrote : “It is only from this warrant that we learn to the greatest surprise 
of mankind that there exists such a thing as a constitution in the Empire.” 
Wrasky, Rebmam, p. 67. 
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Imperial Diet was nothing but an almost powerless spectre. 
What the imperial judicature was like Goethe describes vividly 
in his autobiography. Thus the Empire was an object ‘of 
derision and contempt amongst the intelligent dtuens of the 
German states and political interest was directed to the small 
local principalities, where it could find no adequate scope. 
Even in the larger states, as in Prussia, political activity ex- 
pressed itself at most only in attacks on the foreign officials 
or in more or less harmless invectives against the king, who 
was, nevertheless, considered the only guarantor of the lower 
classes against the landed nobility. 

The questions which most occupied political minds in 
Germany throughout the eighteenth century were the mal- 
administration of the princes and the nobles, and the economic 
position of the peasants. Whereas in France and En gl and the 
monarchy had destroyed the power of the feudal system com- 
paratively early, in Germany the central imperial power had 
retreated inch by inch before its opponents. Since the disaster 
of the Thirty Years War Germany had been split up into 
hundreds of small absolute states which were independent of 
the central Government and in most of which the feudal system 
persisted for centuries. The Palatinate, for instance, com- 
prising only 105 square miles, was divided into 44 independent 
states. In this respect it is noteworthy that in two states, the 
two Mecklenburgs, it was not until 1918 that the feudal 
system was finally destroyed by the socialist revolution. 

Especially iU-behaved were some ecclesiastical princes 
and some imperial knights who exploited their territories of a 
few square miles in the most ruthless way.^ If absolutism was 
hated in Germany it was largely on accoimt of these small 
states which imitated the French example most faithfiiUy. 
The margrave Karl Friedrich Wilhelm von Ansbach is said 

* That the ecclesiastical states were ripe for a reform was widely realised. 
In 1785 the editor of the Journal far und von Deutschland offered a prize for 
the best paper on the defects of the ecclesiastical states. In 1787, F. K. v. 
Moser published a book on the government of the ecclesiastical states in 
Gennany which was hiohly critical. 
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to have shot a chimney sweeper down from the roof of a 
building to amuse his mistress and to have paid off the widow 
with a few thalers.^ It has been mentioned that several princes 
sold their subjects as soldiers to foreign powers. It is significant 
of the prevailing political attitude that on the whole little 
attention was given to this, since it was usual to consider the 
prince the personal owner of his territory and his subjects. 
Even Schloezer, that upright fighter against tyraimy, points 
out in one munber of his periodical that out of the Germans 
who had been sold “only” 11,853 jbad failed to return home. 

The central imperial power was helpless in face of such 
outrages or was but seldom willing to interfere. Only in par- 
ticularly revolting cases, and when the evil-doer was one of 
the smaller princes, does the emperor appear to have taken 
measures. Thus in 1770 an imperial decree was issued against 
the Count von Leiningen Giintersblum for “shocking sacrilege, 
attempted manslaughter, poisoning, bigamy, Ike majestic 
ill-trcatment of his subjects and illidt mishandling of foreign 
and ecclesiastical persons.”^ 

Apart from the princes the nobles were the main cause of 
political trouble. According to the feudal organisation which 
was still in full force in many parts of the Empire the noble 
lord of the manor had almost unlimit ed power over his peasants. 
Often enough he exercised this power ruthlessly. A special 
nuisance was the passion of the lords for hunting in which 
they disregarded all economic interests of the peasants.^ 

^ Kaufmaim, Geschichte Deutschlands im XIX Jdhrhundert, p. 9. 

‘ Kaufmann, ibid., p. 5. 

^ Significant of the frame of mind in which these unfortunate people were 
is a poem written by Bhrger in 1773 which was published in one of the 
periodicals of the time: 

Die Saat, so Deine Jagd zertritt. 

Was Ross imd Hund und Du verschlingst. 

Das Brot, Du Furst, ist mein. 

Ha, Du warest Obrigkeit von Gotti 
Gott spendet Segen aus I Du laubst, 

Du nicht von Gott, Tyiann. 

— ^Wenck, Deutschland vor 100 Jahren, vol. i, p. 14. Burger, Werke, Berlin, 
Weichert, vol. i, p. 128. 
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Even the sensible rulers such as the Elector of Saxony indulged 
their passion for hunting to such a degree that it repeatedly 
caused riots of peasants. It is well known that Goethe had to 
condemn this passion in Karl August of Saxe-Weimar, who was 
one of the best rulers of the age. 

If there had been in Germany anything like coherent political 
thought or a body of opinion which could be influenced by 
thought, it would have found an outlet in a revolution against 
the tyranny of the princes and the nobles. J. L. Ewald, who 
was then much read, says in his pamphlet “What are the nobles 
to do?” “If there is a revolution in Germany it will be direaed 
chiefly against the nobles.”^ 

It must be kept in mind that of a population of 24 to 30 
millions about two-thirds were occupied in agriculture.® 
Only a quarter of the population lived in towns and there was 
no sharp division between country and town dwellers because 
most of the townspeople also had land which they tilled like 
peasants. On the other hand, many of the poorest peasants in 
some districts worked in domestic industry, A class of work- 
men in the modern sense did not exist since the artisans seldom 
employed more than one or two journeymen. 

The towns themselves were often by no means towns in 
the modern sense j they were infaa large villages with special 
charters. Even in 1800 there were only three towns in Prussia 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants. Berlin had 100,000 inhabi- 
tants at a time when there were 700,000 in London. After 
the imm ense development of the German towns in the later 
Middle Ages it was the towns in particular which decayed 
and many were conspicuous for their serious maladministration. 
In many of them a rule of patricians had developed and the 
inhab itants exhausted their energy in the continuous struggles 
of the Tilling dass with the corporations of the townspeople. 
A good example of this development is Cologne where the 
members of the Council dodged the prescribed democratic 
election by proclaiming themselves elected again and again. 


^ Wenck, op. cit., vol. ii, p, 60. ‘ This was to chan<'e only after iSso. 
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Instead of an absolute prince the people had to face an absolute 
oligarchy. 

■ The guild organisation to which men like Moser still clung 
with determination crippled economic progress because it 
had degenerated into an institution the chief aim of which 
seemed to consist in excluding as long as possible the talents 
of the yoimger generation. It is true that the absolute rulers 
under the influence of the mercantile theory had tried to favour 
industry and trade, but the results were not very encouraging. 
'^| he po litical disunity of Germany, the general insecurity, the 
hopeless conation of the roads frustrated all attempts at 
successful reforms. As far as there was industry at all it was 
subject to petty limitations on the part of the Government. 
The methods of production were strictly prescribed, public 
inspectors exercised a control which was very often unwise.^ 
The innumerable custom barriers, the difference in the systems 
of coinage crippled the economic development and prevented 
Germany from exploiting its natural resources. Trade was in a 
bad state with only a few exceptions such as in towns like 
Hamburg and Bremen which proflted from the decline of the 
Dutch trade after 1651.* Hamburg was therefore one of the 
few towns where the middle class was active, intelligent and 
broad-minded and where opportunities were offered to men 
like Lessing and Klopstock. Hamburg was also particularly 
open to the ideas of die French Revolution and continued to 
trade with France even at a time when the town was officially 
an ally in the war against the Revolution. 

The administration everywhere was in a state of hopeless 
over-organisation in which personal vanity and ambition had 
free rein. In Bavaria, for instance, out of 7I million thalers 
collected in taxation in one year two millions were devoured 

^ Hobson, The Evolution of Modem Capitalism, p. 98. 

* Cf. Heinrich Cunow, Allgemeitte Wirtschqftsgeschichte, iv, p. 38 ff., 50. 
In Hambiirg ships arrived from North America under the Hamburg flag: 
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by the collection itself. Twelve generals and the court war 
council with two presidents and six councillors were con- 
sidered necessary to be at the head of an “army” of one of the 
ecclesiastical states consisting of 2,800 infantry, 50 hussars 
and 120 artillery. Questions of etiquette were of tihe highest 
importance as is shown by the fact that the Elector of Cologne 
and the Pope engaged in a bitter dispute which lasted for years 
as to whether the papal legate was allowed to keep on his black 
cap at his audiences. 

It is beside the point to decide here whether the peasants 
in those parts where the feudal organisation was still in full 
force were hving in slavery or only in serfdom. They were 
only saved from the name of slave by their legal abihty to amass 
a moderate fortune of their own and to bequeath it and because 
they were unfree only in relation to their masters and not to 
other persons, whereas the slave in the legal sense is absolutely 
imfree, and can only be the object but never the subject of 
rights. The only relevant point is that they were entirely 
dependent on their masters who had jurisdiction over them. 
They were not allowed to leave the estate but were sold along 
with it and it matters little that they could not legally be sold 
separately. If they tried to escape the dreadful drudgery they 
were reclaimed by their masters like chattels. Their daughters 
could only marry with the permission of the master, the 
children had to serve with the family of the lord as soon as 
they were physically capable of doing so. The conditions tmder 
which they had to work are illustrated by the fact that a maid 
in some cases received three thalers as a year’s salary, out of 
which she had to provide two pairs of shoes which cost her 
two thalers.^ 

The peasant was indeed in the unhappy position of being a 
cross between a beast of burden and a human being who was 
imbued with a dumb hatred of his oppressor. He was regarded 
in the first place as an object of exploitation as the following 

^ Knapp, G., Die Batiernbefreiung und der Vrsprung der Landarbeiter, 
pp. 28 ff., 67. 

c 
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quotation taken from Hoefdinger shows: “The peasant is like 
a flour sack which even if it is emptied still gives out dust if 
3 ^)u shake it sufficiently.”^ His education was negligible. The 
school posts were in the hands of the landowners who be- 
stowed them as often as not as sinecures on their favourites 
who sometimes could not read or write themselves. The 
teachers were pitiably paid and had very often to earn their 
living as vergers or tailors. Throughout Prussia there were, 
in about i8oOj only two hundred teachers who earned more 
than a hundred thalers per annum.^ 

Naturally it was not as bad everywhere as these facts seem 
to indicate. They apply in the first place to the east of Germany. 
The Elbe was the boundary in this respect. To the west of 
this river large estates had developed hardly anywhere, whereas 
to the east of it, where the Slavs had been subjected, huge 
estates had grown up. The result was that, in the west of 
Germany a class of independent farmers had grown up or, as 
in WestphaUa, had survived, whereas in the east agriculture 
was carried on first by serfs and later by hired labourers. In 
some parts of thewest,however, as in Bavaria and the Palatinate, 
the situation was also bad enough. The Bishop of Speyer,- 
one of the staimchest representatives of the old regime, for 
instance, was shortly before the outbreak of the Revolution 
fined by the Reichskammergericht because he ill-treated his 
peasants.® 

Rulers such as Frederick and Joseph very soon attempted 
to put an end to the grossest abuses.* It is, however, very 
interesting to notice that even a prince like Frederick did not 
succeed in realising his schemes in face of the opposition of 
the landowners who obstructed all his attempts for a long time. 
In Prussia it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century 


^ Heigel, Deutsche Gesehichte, vol. i, p. io6. 

‘ Knapp, loc. cit., p. 77 j Heigel, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 69. 

3 Cf. Hansen, Quellen, vol. i, p. 414. 

* Frederick the Great vrrote; “My intention is, that the peasants shall be 
free people not slaves.” Kulischer, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 96. 
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that the liberation of the peasants could be finally carried 
through.^ 

Even in the parts where the economic position of the peasants 
was better they were to a large extent economically in the 
hands of their lords. It is obvious that a class like this accus- 
tomed as it was to “fidelity, reverence and obedience” could 
not develop any dvic spirit. Their opposition fotmd expression 
chiefly in constant efforts to evade as far as possible the duties 
required of them. They developed the mentality of the beaten 
dog which they had acquired through generations of servitude 
and were less inclined to resistance than their French neigh- 
bours. It is well known that one of the reasons which led to 
the revolution in France was that the French peasants were 
no longer actually governed by their feudal lords on whom 
they were economically dependent.® The German peasants, 
therefore, were more willing to bear their economic burden 
since they received at least that protection which even the 
worst government accords. Whereas in England a dass of 
independent minded farmers had come into existence as early 
as the sixteenth century, and in France many peasants had 
attained freedom and independence and the tiers itat had 
begun to show a dedded self-confidence, there was no political 
life amongst the German peasants. Moreover there was apart 
from the intellectuals no middle class which might have become 
the vehicle of new political ideas. 

By middle dass we imderstand that stratum of society which 
possessed means of production only on a small scale or not at 
all, but was, nevertheless, not entirely dependent on the will 
of others, nor forced to sell its labour to the highest bidder. 
To this group belong the shopkeepers, the independent peasants, 
the members of the dvil service, the small merchants and 
manufacturers, the members of the learned professions and 
the artisans. Such a middle dass had grown up since the 

‘ Cf. Kulischer, op. cit., vol, ii, p, 436. 

“ The only district in which a serious counter-revolutionary movement 
sprung up was the Vendee where feudalism was still at its height, but where 
Thi* Tinhlpmen were resident. 
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sixteenth century only in the towns which played too small a 
part in the life of the nation to attain any importance. Here, 
too, England and Fiance had a long start, inasmuch as they 
had very soon developed large cities which moulded the 
social and political life of the nation. As far as the better 
artisans and dvil servants composed a middle dass, such a 
dass had not yet awakened in Germany to a consdousness of 
its position in society. We shall see how little the great poets 
of the time felt themselves as “Burger.” It is typical that, in 
1783, a highly placed official could be beaten by a nobleman 
in the open Street in Stuttgart and that no proceedings were 
taken against the aggressor. 

The section of the population which was responsible for 
such political thinking as existed was the comparatively small 
dass of professional writers whose number has been estimated 
at 6,200 in about 1789.^ These men found a field for their 
activities in the numerous periodicals which, following the 
English example, appeared like mushrooms in Germany. 
Karzynsky counts for the years 1780-1790 alone 114 of such 
periodicals. They were on the whole more important than the 
newspapers which till after 1800 were little more than bare- 
news sheets whose editors carefully avoided committing 
themselves to any definite political attitude and which, strongly 
censured as they were, could not utter political opinions, even 
if they had any.* The majority of the people who represented 
the political thought of the time were professors, parsons, 
offidals and the sons of these people. Only a few, like Fichte, 
had risen from the lowest ranks of society and it is certainly 
no accident that it was Fichte who was one of the most 
passionate spokesmen of the national idea in Germany and at 
the same time dung most determinedly to the sodal ideas of 
the Revolution. Fundamentally this dass of intellectuals, like 

'■ Randel, Amuden der StaatskrUfte von Europa, part i, p. 17. 

* One example is sufScient to illustrate the effects of censorship. Goecking 
was forced by the Prussian Government to give up the Journal fOr uni von 
Deutschland because he had criticised the Government of Mainz for not 
having repaired a diurdi tower. Historisches Jahrbuch, vol. 54, p. 5, 

IF a 
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the entire middle class, was until the outbreak of the Revolution 
iminterested in political questions. Having grown up under the 
influence of the Enlightenment, even if they protested against 
the excesses of absolutism, they were more interested in 
general human problems than in national or social ones. They 
believed for a long time that it was the task of enlightened 
princes to further the progress of mankind by providing for 
the happiness of their peoples. On the whole the Enlighten- 
ment was favourable to political thinking since as Dilthey 
writes: “the eighteenth century lived in the belief that it was 
possible to reduce the complicated human life to clear and 
generally valid concepts and to win from these just as simple 
and regular maxims for practical behaviour.”^ But when the 
thinkers found out that political reality could not be reduced 
to some simple principles they retreated from politics in 
disappointment and despair. 

The French Revolution therefore found a strange echo in 
Germany. One can distinguish three main sections whidi 
reacted to it in quite different wa]^.® 

There was first the section of the princes and noblemen, the 
class which really governed. For them the Revolution meant 
the destruction of all the privileges on which their economic 
and social prerogatives were based. They saw in it, rightly, a 
dangerous attack against the system of absolutism. Especially 
after the execution of Louis XVI they feared that their own 
subjects would draw unpleasant conclusions from the revolu- 
tionary example. In some of them, moreover, as in Frederick 
William II of Prussia, a genuine religious feeling had been 
violated by the outrages of the revolutionaries. This group, 
therefore, with a few exceptions which we shall have to con- 
sider, was hostile to the Revolution from the beginning. With 
it was the great mass of the adventurers, servants and officials 

1 Dilthey, Gesammelte Sckriften, vol. iii, p. 252. 

‘ For the whole of this chapter I am greatly indebted to Dr. Gooch’s book 
Gemums cmi the French Revolution, and to Hansen’s admirable compilation 
of sources which furnish the historian with a first-hand knowledge which he 
otherwise could only get after years of laborious r^earch. 
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who were in its pay.^ There were, however, a number of high 
officials who had been in the service of benevolent despots 
who regarded the Revolution favourably. Hertzberg, the able 
minister of Frederick the Great, defended the Revolution and 
its principles in public lectures and incurred Burke’s criticism 
for so doing.® 

Some members of this group were not unfavomable towards 
the Revolution as long as they believed that it would weaken 
the political power of France. They turned fiercely against it 
when they realised that it actually increased the national 
strength of the Republic. One of the ironies of history lies in 
the fact that nothing contributed more to furthering the 
Revolution and the breakdown of absolutism than the policy 
of war against the Revolution which was favoured by the 
Prussian king. The notorious Brunswick Manifesto was the 
death-warrant which absolutism issued against itself, even 
if it is not true that it was this manifesto which caused the 
death of the French king.® In many ways the attitude of the 
ruling class to the Revolution can be compared with that of 
many people to Soviet Russia in our own day. They were 
afraid that the Revolution had the aim “of annihilating all 
religions and good customs and of tmdermining and destroying 
the governments, laws and good order of all empires and states 
of Etirope.”* 

How the large stratum of the peasants reaaed to the Revo- 
lution and what its general political attitude was cannot easily 
be ascertained. This class naturally was not very articulate, 
and we have no cahiers to tell us about their grievances and 
ideas of reform. But the very fact that it was so inarticulate 
admits of a conclusion a posteriori as to its political point of 
view. It was too apathetic to be moved to action by the ideals 

^ Biedermann estimates that there were twice as many officials in pro- 
portion to the population in the latter eighteenth century as there were a 
hundred years later, op. cit., p. too ff. 

* Cf. Thoughts on French Affairs, Everyman edition, p. 317. 

® This was realised by many people in Germany at the time. Forster and 
Herder were furious about the manifesto, and even Goethe made fun of it. 
Cf. Hansen, op. dt., vol. ii, p. 301. * Hansen, op. dt., voL ii, p. 806. 
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of the Revolution in the same way that it had been luimoved 
by the ideas of Enlightenment. It can be assumed for certain 
that the German peasants stirred to the reverberations of the 
events beyond the Rhine. They certainly heard with satis- 
faction of the abolition of the prerogatives of the nobility. 
Undoubtedly there were lively discussions of these events 
everywhere. In February 1793 the German Reichstag issued 
an admonition to its subjects that they should not allow them- 
selves to be seduced by dangerous and subversive political 
theories and above all should abstain from untimely arguments 
in public-houses and in the streets. Local riots repeatedly 
occurred.^ In some districts as in Silesia and in Saxony, where 
the workers in domestic industry lived for the most part in 
indescribable misery, there was even bloodshed. In other 
places the peasants became restless and set upon their overseers. 
Nowhere, however, did a larger common action develop. The 
claims put forward by these rebels had but little to do with 
those of the French revolutionaries.* They contented them- 
selves with demanding the abolition of the most burdensome 
prerogatives, above all of hunting rights. How insecure the 
authorities felt is illustrated by the fact that in some cases 
they paid the rebels compensation out of public funds for the 
loss which they had suffered through missing their work while 
taking part in the riots. Further riots took place in Alsace, 
the Saar Basin and the Rhineland, districts which were naturally 
the most susceptible to French influence. 

In so far, however, as disturbances of the established order 
occurred they were confined to the districts in question and 
the rebels had no thin g of the enthusiasm which animated the 
French revolutionaries. The “revolutionaries” in Germany 

^ Cf. Treitschke’s History of Germco^ in the XIX Century, vol. i, 
P- 137 - 

‘ It is true that the French masses also concerned themselves in the first 
place with purely social and not with philosophical problems. Cf. 
Champion, loc. cit., p. 225. But Momet in his book on the intellectual 
origins of the French Revolution has shown that such questions played a 
part, by no means negligible. Momet, loc. cit., p. 453. 
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Strove anxiously even while they were raising revolutionary 
demands to deny any connection with the French events. Thus 
the inhabitants of Worms protested to the Emperor against 
their corrupt municipal government as the result of which riots 
occurred. The burghers, however, asked the priests to testify 
on their behalf that their claims had nothing to do with a 
rebellion. Likewise the people of Dortmund declared in a 
letter of protest that they did not act in blind enthusiasm for 
liberty. The people of Mainx pronounced in a petition addressed 
to the French general Custine that “that phlegm, with which 
Nature had endowed them, would not permit them so much 
strength as to follow the French.”^ The proceedings some- 
times did not lack a certain humour. The inhabitants of Strass- 
burg, who had become very restless and who a few years later 
experienced a bloody terror, asserted that “they had no bad 
intentions towards their masters, for they did not want to 
chop oif their heads, as was common in France, but only to 
pluck out a few feathers.”® 

Indeed, there was no question of taking over French aims 
and ideas. The only stratum which could have pushed forward 
the revolution in Germany, the peasants and the middle 
classes in the towns, had neither a common leader nor contact 
with one another. This was clearly recognised by Johannes 
von Muller, who, like many others, asked himself the question 
why the French Revolution did not spread also to Germany. 
“The masses cannot do very much,” he wrote, “and mifor- 
tunately the provinces are too unknown to each other to do 
anything in common.”® The masses can only act when they 
are imbued with a strong revolutionary desire for change and 
are under the leadership of men who are resolved not to 
halt at ineffective reforms. The Revolution was victorious in 
a centralised France where a comparatively small mob in 
Paris under suitable leadership could carry with it the whole 
coimtry and where the peasants had already obtained some 

* Hansen, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 570. 

* Heigel, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 218. > Works, voL sxxviii, p. 1^2, 
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reforms which had whetted their appetite. It was doomed to 
failure m an economically and pohtically divided Germany. 
How important the share of the lower classes was in all revo- 
lutionary attempts is shown by a list of the names of the 454 
members of the club of Jacobins in Mainz. In this list which, 
it is true, was published by opponents of the Revolution it 
was pointed out that the club contained, except for some 
professors, only the lowest type of people. Frau Reimarus, on 
the other hand, asserted that all the scholars, professors and 
men of brains belonged to it. It is significant that the members 
of the middle class at any rate, as we have seen in their address 
to Custine, kept aloof. 

The third stratum consisted of these scholars, professors and 
men of brains. Did the people who could have led a revolution 
exist amongst them? It seems doubtful when one looks more 
closely at the intellectuals who supported the cause of the 
revolution in Germany. Some of those who cried the loudest 
were unfrocked priests like Eulogius Schneider, or even de- 
graded princes like that prince of Hesse who played a pernicious 
part in the terror in Paris because he had no part to play at 
home.^ Eulogius Schneider is an interesting person of the kind 
that will always be thrown up in troubled times, talented, 
ambitious and unscrupulous. He was originally a member of 
the Franciscan Order, but he soon became a rabid adherent 
of the ideas of Enlightenment and began to preach tolerance. 
He became the adviser of the Duke of Wurttemberg in whom 
he tried to instil the ideas of Enlightenment. Like most intel- 
lectuals, Schneider was at first convinced that the chief political 
task was to win the princes for the ideals of tolerance and 
moderation. He was an admirer of Joseph II on whose death 
he wrote an elegy. “To become happy,” so he told the prince, 
“is the final aim of the subject, to make happy the destination 
of the prince. Enlightenment has reduced the power of the 
ruler to certain limit s and has taught the rulers that they 
wear their crown for the common wdfare only and that their 

* As to Evdoffius Schneider, cf. Preussische JahrbUeher, vol. zxviii, p. 50. 
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true dignity consists in the active furtherance of that welfare.”^ 
This the Duke of Wiirttemberg might have considered as harm- 
less enthusiasm, but Schneider went on to tell him that all 
men were eqtial and that the prince was only the first official 
of the State and the deputy of the people. The result was that 
the Duke dismissed Schneider. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the political attitude of this group of enthusiastic intellectuals 
than this episode which reveals the naivete of these “political 
leaders.” Schneider was appointed professor in Mainz, but was 
dismissed from his post in 1791 because he published a book 
which was supposed to be incompatible with Catholic dogma, 
and he went to Strassburg where he became a radical Jacobin 
and fimctioned as public prosecutor.^ As such he was responsible 
for the death of a great many people until he himself ended on 
the guillotine. Schneider is one of a group of Catholic intel- 
lectuals who had made even Catholic universities, such as 
Mainz and Bonn, the headquarters of Enlightenment, and who 
turned revolutionaries when they realised that the princes 
were not inclined to give up their absolute power.® It was 
chiefly on account of their fanatic activities that Enlightenment 
and Revolution became identical terms, a fact which greatly 
facilitated the work of the obscurantist reactionaries. Many 
members of this group were indeed of a very doubtful character, 
who after having lost the firm ground of their religious faith 
became completely irresponsible. 

From such wood the leaders of a revolution are certainly 
not hewn. Many inclined towards the French Revolution 
because they hoped for personal gain from it or because they 
wanted to satisfy their lust for adventure, not because they 
believed in its principles. Many other followers of the Revo- 
lution were utopian dreamers, idealistic professors, petty 
journalists or simply unruly spirits who were pushed forward 
by an obscure yearning. The Geriman professors have seldom 

^ Hansen, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 348. 

‘ There is still much controversy about the part which Schneider played 
in Strassburg, cf. Venedey, Die deutschen Republikaner, p. 39 ff. 

” Cf. Braubach, M., Histmisches Jahrbuch, vol. sliz, p. 263 ff. 
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played a conspicuously glorious part in German politics. They 
have either bowed unquestioningly to the r uling powers or 
have been too strongly under the influence of utopian dogmas. 
This was already recognised by the anonymous author of a 
pamphlet entitled Philosophical Remarks on Republics which 
appeared in 1790. The author points out that nobody in the 
world has less wisdom and less knowledge of mankind than the 
German professor. According to this writer^ who apparently 
thought of men like Schneider, the professors bear the burden 
of the guilt for all misfortunes. 

These followers of the Revolution were no men of action, 
but scribbling dialecticians who at best were guided by a 
sentimental love of humanity. There are in Germany too many 
new, too few common ideas, says Madame de Stael. The 
intellectuals revelled in discussions, and were able to plunge 
into a fresh enthusiasm every day. A contemporary writer 
described them very accurately when he wrote : “To change the 
Qjnstitution of a country seems to them the same task as to 
write a leaflet or to introduce a new prayer book. They have 
lived too much in the world of books not to go astray in the 
real world.”^ 

This social group, like the entire middle class, had developed 
no consciousness of its social status. Its members felt them- 
selves equal to the nobility, or at any rate they wished to be 
so, and in consequence their flrst demand was the abolition 
of all privileges. They could not, however, succeed in freeing 
themselves from the influence of the nobility, and some of the 
middle-class intellectuals, like Rehberg and Adam Muller, 
became the most ardent prota^nists of the nobihty. On the 
other hand, they looked with deep contempt on the great 
masses of the impecunious population, even though they 
advocated an improvement of their economic position. Moser 
denounced in the Berliner Monatssdrrift in 1791 any change 
of the Constitution through the people. Archenholtz, the 
editor of the Minerva, does not want to include in the term 
1 Hansen, op. dt., vol. ii, p. 272. 
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“nation” the lower classes and calls them “half men.” “The 
greater part of our German fellow-burghers and peasants are 
still far too backward to have such a notion of a Constitution 
as the French have/’ says a pamphlet of 1791.^ Schlozer 
issues a warning in Reichard’s Deutschland against installing 
public assemblies in the manner of the English. “He who is 
not yet used to a certain freedom is only too apt to misuse it.”® 
We shall see that even Kant did not want the lower classes to 
participate in the State as active citizens. 

To this type of unruly radical spirits belongs Georg Forster, 
who perhaps is the most famous of the German protagonists of 
the French ideas. One trait is conspicuous in him which we 
shall meet repeatedly in others. This man, who was considered 
in Germany to be a dangerous revolutionary, was in truth not 
politically minded. His writings and his correspondence con- 
tain up to the year 1790 hardly a reference to politics, and as 
late as in 1792 he complained that he was forced to meddle in 
political matters because the booksellers wanted him to do so. 
Although he sympathised from the beginning with the social 
ideas of the French Revolution, at first he had little belief in 
the necessity or even possibility of a revolution in Germany.® 
In his opinion, Germany had paid the expenses of the Refor- 
mation for Europe, now France might make the revolution for 
Germany as well. In the nine voltimes of his writings there 
cannot be foimd any political S3rstem or even any constructive 
political ideas. He was essentially a rational cosmopolitan, with 
occasional sentimental and mystical lapses-. On July 30, 1789, 
he wrote with obvious reference to the Revolution to Heyne: 
“It is good to see what philosophy has matured in the minds 
of men and then achieved in the State. Never before was such 
an example that so radical a c hang e could cost so little blood- 

* Der Kreitessug gegen die Pranken, Hansen, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 902. The 
anonymous author of this interesting pamphlet warns the princes at the 
same time not to rely too much on the ignorance of the masses. He is, like 
most of the intellectuals, strongly opposed to the war of intervention. 

‘ Reichard, Deutschland, vol. ii, p. 203. 

® Works, vol. viii, p. 248. 
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shed and ruin.”^ His point of departure was a passionate love 
of freedom and a deep hatred of princes and noblemen. “You 
know,” he wrote to Johannes von Muller in November 1792, 
“that liberty has always been and will always be to my mind 
the greatest, the most precious of all assets; without it, there 
can be, in my opinion, no true well-being, no public happi- 
ness.” Of the nature of this liberty, however, he had no idea, 
or only very vague ones. 

If the assertion of Professor Petersen is right, that the “Auf- 
klarung” produced in Germany a particular type of man, that 
of the honest man, Forster is a typical offspring of the “Atif- 
klarung.”® The motives from which he acts are always pure ; and 
he is sincerely convinced that the secession of Mainz to France 
would be a blessing to his compatriots. Sentimentalist as he is, 
he always wavers between hope and despair. Sometimes he is 
seized by a deep loathing of life, as for instance when he writes : 
“To find always selfishness and passion when you expect and 
demand greatness, always nothing but words instead of feeling, 
always only boasting instead of real being, and working, who 
can endure that?” And yet FoBter also would not have com- 
mitted himself as imreservedly to the ideas of the Revolution 
as he came to do, if his life had possessed a calmer and more 
stable element. This German revolutionary was really without 
a home. He had grown up in England, had passed the greater 
part of his early manhood abroad, partly on travels, and had 
never come to rest, never settled down. As a youth of twenty, 
he had already taken part in Cook’s voyage roimd the world, 
of which he has written an excellent record. From this voyage 
he brought home an indomitable desire for the remote, a vague 
lon g in g for humanity. We are therefore not surprised to find in 
a letter to Voss of November 1792; “Ubi bene, ibi patria. This 
must remain the motto of a scholar.”® Tormented by eco- 
nomic troubles, unhappily married, he throws himself into the 


‘ Works, vol. viii, p. 84. 

‘ Cf. Petersen, die Wesenshestimmung der deutschen Romantik, p. 130. 
® Works, vol. viii, p. 274. 
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Revolution in the hope of finding a foothold, only to discover 
that he has flung himself into an abyss. His wife testifies that 
he would never have embarked on the dubious adventure of 
j oinin g the Club of the Jacobins in Mainz if he had been in 
secure circumstances.’^ As late as 1792 he declared in another 
letter to Voss that he did not consider Germany ripe for a 
revolution, and that only reforms would be possible. His 
revolutionary ideology accordingly was only a protest, an 
escape fi:om an imwelcome environment; it had not grown up 
in an organic connection with national or social problems. He 
was torn between a dmir ation for the Revolution and fear of its 
fanaticism. Fundamentally he wanted only a constitutionally 
limi ted monarchy after the model of England.^ His political 
utterances show that vagueness and uncertainty which was so 
characteristic in this period of humanitarian cosmopolitanism. 
This is nowhere better expressed than in the following passage : 
“Somewhere the good is bound to come to light to expand 
itself over the whole earth; an inhabitant of Mainz invented 
the art of printing, why should not a Frenchman invent the 
liberty of the eighteenth centmy ?”® The question of nationality 
meant nothing to him. “Our languages are diflerent, must our 
ideas therefore also be different?” so he asked in a speech in 
which he advocated the political union of Mainz and France.* 
Thus Forster was not a political leader, nor can he be said to 
have rendered a valuable contribution to the history of poli- 
tical thought. Nevertheless, he cannot be omitted from a 
record of this history because he is a characteristic represen- 
tative of that class of literary Utopians who were to play such 
a considerable part in the nineteenth century in Germany, and 
we find in him outspokenly liberal ideas.* Had he been bom 

1 Cf. Klein, Forster in Mainz, pp. 236 ff., 260 ff. 

® On April 13, 1793, he wrote to his wife from Paris: “I admit that it 
does me good to be with Englishmen and to enjoy their sober sense of liberty 
instead of the highfalutin fanaticism which prevails here.” In the last 
phase of his life he was deeply impressed by Godwin’s Enquiry on Political 
Justice. » Works, vol. vi, p. 146. 

« Hansen, op. cit., vol. ii, p. s8s. * Cf. Works, voL iii, p, 39 - 
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fifty years later he might have become one of the leaders in the 
struggles of the middle class for a liberal Constitution. 

Forster belonged to a group of men who had formed a 
political club in Mainz after the French had captured the town. 
They were radical cosmopolitans who under the influence of 
Kant regarded the State solely as the means of leadin g man to 
moral perfection.^ They were adherents of benevolent des- 
potism as long as the enli gh tened rulers favoured their efforts 
for tolerance and a vague humanitarianism. When the princes, 
however, tmder the influence of the Revolution began to 
denounce the Enlightenment and to suppress their activity 
they turned into radical Republicans. They were strongly in 
favour of a union of the Rhineland with France, which seemed 
to them the only guarantee of freedom and equality. They 
found little support amongst the people, who on the whole 
remained faithful to the Empire. 

Immediately after the Revolution a stream of radical pamph- 
lets was poured out which were concerned with political 
problems, whereas previously theological, philosophic or moral 
questions had been discussed. “The French Revolution pushes 
everything into the background because of the interest which it 
arouses,” complains Archenholtz in his periodical, “the best 
poems remain unread, people only take up newspapers, and 
such pamphlets as satisfy the hunger for politics.”^ And the 
Berliner Monatsschrift writes ironically: “Blessed age. Soon 
our Germany will be crowded with politicians and geniuses.” 

The faith in the durabihty of the existing order had begun 
to shake. “Not only are the peasants and the lower burghers 
discontented, but more generally perhaps that class which has 
so great and manifold an influence and stands between those 
and the nobles,” thus a contemporary writer sums up the 
situation.^ The criticism sometimes assumed a very threatening 
and radical form. As early as in 1783 the Berliner Monatsschrift, 

^ “We must alwa3rs act so that our action can become a universal law, 
since one Tnan has just as many rights as another.” Wedekind, Ueber Freiheit 
und Gleichheit, p. 4. * Heigel, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 275. 

* Wenck, DeutsMand vor 100 Jahren, vol. ii, p. 74. 
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that spokesman of Enlightenment, to which men like Kant 
contributed, had published a poem written significantly by a 
professor, in which America was glorified and an immanent 
republicanisation of Europe predicted. In 1788 another period- 
ical, The Deutsche Museum, published a poem on the occasion 
of the birth of a prince in which his fate was regretted. 
“Comedies and novels teem with declarations against the 
nobility,” we read in the Berliner Monatsschrift in 1786.^ 

If we consider systematically the attitude of the German 
intellectuals towards political questions, especially towards the 
French Revolution, we notice that no political parties in the 
modern sense, or even in the sense in which they had developed 
in England, existed in Germany. The formation of parties was 
made impossible from the start by the political and economic 
disintegration of Germany. In a pamphlet of 1788 an anony- 
mous author rightly complains that the Germans lacked a centre 
for any sort of patriotism. Not aU people, however, felt like this 
writer. Many were convinced that German particularism was a 
blessing to German civilisation, as the curator of the University 
of Borm expressed it in an oration delivered in 1789. On 
accoimt of the suppression of the Press in many parts of the 
Reich, a free pubhc opinion, which is indispensable to the 
formation of parties, could not develop. Even Schlozer, who 
enjoyed a comparatively free position in British Hanover, was 
in fact fettered. For example, he dared not attack Prussia 
because by doing so he would have come into conflict with his 
sovereign, who wanted to be on good terms with this important 
Power. There was in fact no pubhc opinion at all in Germany. 
“We have seven thousand writers,” Forster complained, “and 
still there exists no pubhc opinion in Germany.”® 

Almost aU inteUectuals at first hailed the Revolution with 
enthusiasm, or showed at least sympathy. Even men like Gentz 
and Adam Muller who were to become its most embittered 
adversaries declared themselves for it at first. Kant only ex- 
pressed the view of most of his contemporaries when he saw a 

* Heigel, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 280. • Works, vol. iii, p. ^62. 
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proof of the progress of mankind in the enthusiasm with which 
the Revolution was hailed in Germany. “I should consider a 
failme of this Revolution as one of the greatest misfortunes 
that ever happened to mankind,” writes Gentz to Garve; “it is 
the first practical triumph of philosophy, the first example of a 
constitution based on principles and on a coherent system; it 
is the hope and the comfort for so many old evils under which 
mank ind suffer.”^ This sounds somewhat abstract and intel- 
lectual, and it was not to remain the opinion of Gentz, who in 
his heart was anything but a revolutionary. 

In order to understand why most intellectuals were attracted 
by the Revolution, regardless of their political views in other 
respects, we must take into account their social situation. 
Many of them had experienced the dangers and suffering 
caused by the absolutist system, some of them like Schubart 
and Moser to their personal cost. Even the coimtry in which 
Enhghtenment seemed to prevail, Prussia had after Frederick 
the Great’s death become the centre of obscurantism. They 
saw at first in the Revolution only the attack against absolutism 
and expected from its success a wholesome influence on the 
German princes. At the same time they were sons of the age 
of Enlightenment who believed in the victory of reason over 
mankind in the development of continuous progress.^ It is 
very characteristic that many of those who were in favour of 
the Revolution also admired Frederick the Great.® Woltmann 
expressed no more than a general behef when he in his perio- 
dical, Geschichte tend Politik, tried to prove that Man was 
on the way to approach the goal of a perfect development of 
all his forces. They were therefore cosmopolitans who did not 
comprehend that the French in their Revolution tried to solve, 
at least to some extent, purely French problems. The Revolu- 

^ Wittichen, Britfe von und an Gentz, vol. i, p. 180. 

* Cf. CondoT^et, Esgtdsse d’m tableau historigue des progris de I’esprit 
himain, 1795, p. 320: “11 aiiivera done, ce moment oti le soleil n’cclaiieia 
plus, sur la teire, que des hommes Ubres, et ne reconnaissant d’autre 
maitre que leur laison; oti les tyrans et les esclaves, les pr&tres et leuis 
stupides ou hypocrites instruments n’existeiont plus que dans I’histoire et 
siir les rh6Stres.” * Cf. Klopstock’s Ode, “die Etat Giniraux” 
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tion seemed to them, as Gentz expressed it, a triumph of 
philosophy, a sacrifice in the name of humanity, and the 
beginning of a new era. “The more the Revolution extends 
itself,” writes Weishaupt, the founder of the “Illuminati,” the 
more superfiuous the princes will become; mankind — ^in the 
distant fiiture, it is true — ^will be only one family; and the 
world will be the abode of sensible beings without violence and 
breach of order.”^ This was in keeping with the general belief 
that happiness was the goal which mankmd had to attain. “The 
first aim of society is to bring about the greatest possible 
happiness of aU its members,” writes Schonebeck in his Code 
of Pure Reason in 1789. The French Revolution was considered 
as an attempt to attain this happiness, in fulfilment of Rous- 
seau’s saying, “Quelle est la fin de I’assodation politque ? C’est la 
conservation et la prosperite de ses membres.”^ The attitude of 
the progressively-minded intellectuals is excellently summed up 
in an article written by Archenholz in 1792. He confessed that 
he loved the Revolution “because it abolished countless abuses 
and indescribable atrocities.” He declared himself in favotu of 
the Constitution and against the Jacobins. His aim in this 
article was to show that love for the Revolution and patriotism 
are compatible with one another.® 

Naturally it was those who regarded the Revolution as the 
embodiment of Enlightemnent who were the most disappointed 
when the irrational forces broke through.* At all events, they 
had no imderstandiug for the patriotic tendencies which 
appeared in France, especially after the Brunswick Manifesto 
was issued. The Revolution was for most of these people in the 
first place a subject for discussion, a sort of theatrical show, to 
be enjoyed intellectually. “Whereas in France,” Heigel writes, 
“there bums a hatred which will not cease till everything that 

‘ Heigel, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 277. 

• Contrat Social, bookiii, ch. 9. ® Minerva, 1792, 3, p. 179. 

® In this context a letter may be quoted which the philosopher Jacobi 
wrote to Frau Reimarus: “Since 1789 I have become more and more 
despondent. Altogether I do not see how mankind can be saved. I trust there- 
fore in the Day of Judgment.” Quoted in Bauer, Deutschland wUhrend der 
Zeit der franzssischen Revolution, p. 10. 
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exists is destroyed, the German delights in dogmatic arguments 
which lead to a condemnation of all prev ailing notions of 
community of men and of the economic order, but which do 
not induce to rebellion and destruction.”^ The ideas of the 
Revolution were taken over only in so far as they were of a 
general humanitarian character, but they were deprived of 
their true meaning as revolutionary claims and were merely 
used as slogans. Thus a concept such as that of the Ri^ts of 
Man, which had played so revolutionary a part in France, 
could be used both by the revolutionary Fichte and by the 
reactionary Gentz. Gentz, however, took the edge off this 
dangerous concept by using the Rights of Man as a general 
regulative principle, and denying it any character of a legal 
claim of the individual on the State. In this innocuous 
form the Rights of’ Man could even appear in the new 
Prussian Code. 

In 1792 a pamphlet of the above-mentioned J. L. Ewald 
appeared under the title On Revolutions^ their sources and the 
means to he used against them. This writing is typical of the 
character of the prevailing political issues. It points to a fact 
which seems obvious but nevertheless appears to have been 
unknown. “If the peoples rebel, it is always misgovemment 
which must be blamed for it.” The author therefore protests 
against absolutism, particularly against the extravagance of the 
princes, their slave-trade and their misuse of himting privileges, 
but we find in this interesting document nothing of the ideology 
of the French Revolution. Ewald even makes fim of the dogma 
of equality, which he declares to be a utopian dream, but he 
demands at least a certain degree of ffeedom, above all, free- 
dom of religion and the Press. He defines freedom vaguely as 
follows: “It consists in the right of the people, that is to say, of 
all citizens to let themselves be governed by an authority 
which they have voluntarily appointed, or at least assented to 
according to certain exactly fixed principles.” This parson, 
whose views, mild as th^ were, got him into trouble with his 
^ Heigel, loc. dt., vol. ii, p. 127. 
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Government, can be viewed as a typical spokesman of the 
intellectuals who did not dream of questioning the foundations 
of the social organisation. 

Such political reflection and sentiment as existed, however, 
were fascinated by the Revolution and depended essentially 
on the reception and elaboration of the immense material of 
facts and ideas which flowed in from beyond the Rhine.^ But 
since this mass of ideas could not find a fertile soil in Germany, 
it did not lead to a decisive change in the situation. In general, 
the circles connected with the universities were the promoters 
of liberal ideas, but their sense of freedom was not very highly 
developed. It found expression in a weak movement for reforms 
which was also supported by some nobles and princes. In the 
upper classes of society also these reforms became topics of 
discussion. This is expressed by the well-known philosopher 
Reinhold when he wrote: “Political revolutions are at present 
impossible with us, but reforms perhaps more than ever neces- 
sary. Improvement of our Constitution cannot come about by 
force either on the part of the princes or of the subjects, but 
only through better understanding and good-will.”® Some of 
the princes even showed an outspoken sympathy for the 
Revolution, as, for instance, the eccentric Duchess of Gotha, 
who is reported to have placed and replaced the busts of the 
heroes of the Revolution in her drawing-room according to 
their accession to power. 

Many looked upon the French events from an aesthetic and 
not a political point of view. “Perhaps,” Novalis says, “in 
certain years we all love revolutions, free competitions, contests 
and democratic phenomena of all sorts. Those years, however, 
pass by in most cases, and we feel attracted by a more peaceful 
world.”® With these words Novalis points to the fact that for 
many of the young generation the enthusiasm for the Revolu- 
tion was but a vague protest against an already decayed world. 

^ Wenck, Deutschland vor loo Jahren, p. 221. 

* Neue deutsche Merkur, 1793, p. 399. 

> Novalis, Works, ed. Minor, vol. ii, pp. 5 S, 169. 
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The majority of these men, whether they were liberals like 
Humboldt, or reactionaries like Gentz — ^if it is at all permissible 
to apply these modem terms — ^had a deep distrust of abrupt 
actions, and preferred a slow way of reform. 

Even the most famous political writer of this time in Ger- 
many, Schlozer, has contributed httle towards the enric hm ent 
of pohtical philosophy. Great though his merits were in his 
struggle against absolutism and in his capacity as the hrst 
political journalist in Germany, he too desired only mild 
reforms which would lead to a constimtionally limited mon- 
archy through the limitation of the prerogatives of the nobility 
and a reform of the Reich. His deep admiration for the Holy 
Roman Empire prevented him from realising that it was 
irrevocably doomed. He was opposed to absolutism, which he 
called a crimen laesi generis humani’, but he believed that 
monarchy was a divine institution provided the monarch 
fiuthered the happiness of his subjects. Schlozer was a typical 
representative of the enlightened bourgeoisie which believed 
that it was the task of the prince to propagate Enlightenment 
and that an enlightened prince would be the best guarantee for 
general progress. Although he beheved in the social contract, 
his starting-point was the historically established authority. 
But he went so far as to demand that the power of the prince 
ought to be controlled by representative bodies, and thus he 
went beyond benevolent despotism and raised for the first time 
hberal demands. “We ought to preach it everywhere,” he 
wrote, “that the ruler has been made for the sake of the people 
and not by God, that he has to render account to this people 
and this earher than on Judgment Dayj all townsfolk, the 
professor, the landed proprietor and the peasant must bear 
equal burdens because they aijoy the same protection, we 
must preach this, I say, aloud and need not be afraid of 
any revolution.”^ Schlozer strongly attacked the American 
Revolution, and one cannot help thinking that this was due 
to the feet that he was a subjert of George III. Towards 
^ Staatsameigm, vol. zvii, p. 2S3 footnote. 
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the French Revolution, after a short hesitation, he was frankly 
hostile.^ 

Schlozer belonged to a group of writers who stood in oppo- 
sition to the restless minds described above. A number of 
intellectuals appeared who shrank ftom the demands for 
radical change, because they recognised clearly that the eco- 
nomic interests of the middle class would be endangered, were 
the old order of society to be reorganised too radically. These 
conservative think ers came mostly ftom parts where a sound 
class of peasants had grown up, and thus we are able to dis- 
cover already the antagonism between town and country in 
political opinion, which was to play such a decisive part in 
German politics in the future. None of these thinkers, how- 
ever, was able to oppose to the French doctrines anything 
approaching a system of political philosophy. This is partly 
accounted for by the ambiguity of their intellectual position. 
They tried to defend a state of affairs the untenability of which 
they clearly recognised. They wanted reforms, but they were 
forced to realise that these reforms could only be brought 
about by a radical reformation of the political order which they 
feared and did not want. In order to understand their attitude 
we have to take into account the environment in which they 
had grown up. 

Most of these conservative think ers came ftom the north- 
west of Germany, from Hanover or Osnabriidc. The small 
states in which they were active officials had undergone a 
development which differentiated them clearly ftom most of 
the other states in Germany. Osnabriick was almost an absurd 
example of the whims of historic development. According to 
the Treaty of Westphalia it was governed by a Catholic and a 
Protestant bishop in turn, and it was there that tradition and 
custom had been preserved almost unchanged. The coimtry 
was administered by middle-class officials who had not only 

^ See Heigel, Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen, vol. i, 
p. 296. Cf. also A. L. V. Schidzer’s Staatsat^assungi by A. Bemey, in 
Historische Zeitschrift, vol. aaodi, p. 4?. 
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attained influential positions but also social esteem, and whose 
main task was to bring about compromises between the Govern- 
ment and the landed proprietors. All this made for a certain 
narrow-mindedness, for a distrust of cosmopolitanism and of 
generalisation. Politics with them was a matter of expediency 
and not an application of theoretical principles, and gradual 
reforms were the first concern of the bureaucracy. 

Hanover owed its exceptional position to its relation to 
Britain. The absence of a court prevented the existence of a 
class of courtiers and their hangers-on, and thus a growing 
self-confidence developed among the middle class who prided 
themselves on being British subjects. The feudal system, or at 
least its hardships, had gradually disappeared and a class of 
free peasants had developed who tended to have a conservative 
oudook in political afiairs. This conservatism, which is said to 
be one of the racial characteristics of the slow-moving and 
reserved northern German, was tempered by liberal influence 
from England, with which a close intellectual relation was 
mamtained. 

It was in this atmosphere that three important political 
thinkers grew up, Moser, Brandes and Rehberg. With the 
most important of them, Moser, we shall have to deal in a 
later chapter when we discuss the Romantic Movement to 
which he was an influential precursor. The other two were 
Hanoverian ofiicials, of whom Brandes was a friend of Burke 
and Rehberg a personal disciple of Moser, rmder whom he had 
worked in Osnabriick. Brandes had been to England and was 
held to be one of the best connoissems of English politics in 
Germany. He a dmir ed the English Constitution and was in 
favour of a monarchy for Germany which would be consti- 
tutionally limit ed as in England. “Every State,” so he admitted, 
“in whidh the people do not have a share in the Legislature, 
either direcdy or through representatives elected from time to 
time, has had a bad Constitution.”^ He clearly realised that the 
cl aim to liberty which had been voiced so passionately by 

^ PoUtische Betrachtungen i&er die franzdsische Revolution, p. 8. 
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many of his contemporaries could not wholly be neglected. 
“Passion for liberty,” he said somewhat vaguely, “is the 
noblest of human propensities, but it must be guided by reason 
lest we should be led by it from the right way.”^ Much as he 
disliked the French Revolution he was wise enough to recog- 
nise that it was the outcome of an historic development and the 
expression of political forces and not only the wicked enterprise 
of some ambitious lawyers abetted by the phtlosophes. Thus he 
wrote expressing the opinion of most of his contemporaries; 
“The majority of the nobles in France have to blame themselves 
for all the evil that oppresses them now.”® Nevertheless, he 
was willin g to grant to the nobility a superior place in the State 
although he demanded that all citizens should be admitted to 
the State service. In this he was the spokesman of the middle 
class whose members were very soon to be the backbone of the 
bmeaucracy. 

The point in which he differed from most of his contem- 
poraries is in his dislike of the concept of Natural Law. The 
idea of a law which was generally valid seemed absurd to him 
who had grown up in a country in which a variety of customary 
laws existed which were the delight of the lawyer but made the 
idea of Natural Law seem ridiculous and utopian. Thus he 
was strongly in favour of maintaining the difference between 
classes, and he even went so far as to defend slavery as a social 
institution.® 

Rehberg shared Brandes’ opinions on Natural Law. He 
anticipated the later thinkers of the Historic School by main- 
taining that laws can at best stabilise existing customs but 
never create new rights. In his opinion the State is not founded 
on reason but on experience. The concept of an ideal Constitu- 
tion seemed utterly impossible to him, and like Burke he blamed 
the French for attempting to create a Constitution which was 
not modelled on French history and adapted to particular 

’ Op. cit., p. 7. * Op. cit., p. 104. 

® Cf. Hay, I,, Stoat, Volk tmd WeltbOrgertum in der Berliner Monatssekrift, 
p. 27. 
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French requirements but was the creation of doctrinaires. His 
ideal of the State was still that of the Enlightenment; its aim 
was to promote the happiness of its citizens, but he already put 
forward ideas which pointed the way to the organic concept of 
the Romantics.^ He stressed the fact that the State was not 
merely the organisation of the people who actually lived in it, 
but was the present form of an organism in which the ancestors 
had just as great a share as the contemporaries.® “Each Con- 
stitution,” so he wrote, “even the most perfect one, is based 
on the gradual development of factors and institutions which 
are partly determined by Nature, partly by huma n intelligence 
and will. Each generation lays the foundation for what the 
next one is going to perform and the later can build only on 
that which the earlier has achieved.”® Thus Rehberg denied 
to the people the right to change the Constitution since they 
cannot alter that which was brought into being by their ances- 
tors. Inconsistently, however, he granted the right to alter the 
Constitution to the Government. The only right of man he was 
willing to acknowledge was that of property, which he con- 
sidered the mainstay of society. In his opinion the proprietor 
•was the only true citizen, and he was in favotu: of a Constimtion 
in which an assembly of landed proprietors and wealthy 
merchants would control and check the Crown. 

Rehberg reviewed from 1790 to 1793 in xh^Jenaer Allgemeine 
Literaturzeitw^ all writings which dealt with the French 
Revolution. He was significantly convinced that a sober dis- 
cussion of the revolutionary principles would be sufficient to 
bring excited minds to reason. He was opposed to the Revolu- 
tion, in which he saw a triumph of Natural Law. “Metaphysics 
have annihilated the French monarchy and brought about an 
unparalleled revolution.”* In this dislike for “Metaphysics” we 
hear Burke’s voice. 

^ Cf. Lessing, K., Rehberg und die franzSsische Revolution, p. 42. 

• Cf. Burke’s phrase “people will not look forward to posterity who never 
look backward to their ancestors.” 

® Vntersuchungen zur franzdsischen Revolution, vol. i, p. 56. 

* Loc. cit., vol. i, p. 5. For Rehberg’s attitude to the Revolution, see 
Gooch, loc. cit., p. 78. 
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Neither Rehberg nor Brandes was a thinker of the first 
rank, though they certainly influenced the attitude of their 
fellow-countrymen towards the Revolution considerably. They 
were rather critics than productive political think ers, for the 
time had not yet come to formulate a theory in which the 
organic concept was to be connected with the concept of a 
strong and centralised State. 

In these thinkers the same tendency appeared which was to 
become the essence of Romanticism, a strong distrust of 
reason and a belief in the forces which can be found in tradition. 
Although they were opposed to Natural Law, they still thought 
in the terms of the Enlightenment, and their criticism of the 
Revolution was based on general rational principles. There- 
fore they tried in vain to understand the actions which accom- 
panied the Revolution. 

This belief in the power of reason was intelligible in the 
period of Enhghtenment. Others tried to explain the events in 
a supernatural way. “There was indeed,” as Wenck writes, “in 
those times, apart from all enlightenment, a considerable 
tendency to believe in the most mysterious forces of secret 
associations of a rational or irrational kind, to blame these- 
associations for anything striking, to fear them and draw hope 
from them in many ways.”^ 

In 1773 the Order of the Jesuits had been dissolved. This 
was a concession to the prevailing spirit of rationalism. The 
mystical tendencies, however, grew and allied themselves with 
the natural sciences. The result was a pseudo-sdentific super- 
stition which was as strong as in the Middle Ages. Numerous 
new orders or organisations grew up, many of which sym- 
pathised with the ideas of freedom and equality, and all of 
which were imbued with a vague hiunanitarian spirit. They 
attracted above all the middle classes. The list of the members 
of the Order of the Illuminati in Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, 
Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Coblence, Cologne and Mayence con- 
tain exclusively offidals, doctors, officers, lawyers, priests, 

^ Wenck, loc. dt., vol. ii, p. ^9. 
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professors and some merchants.^ The reason for this is that 
serious-minded and educated people could not find satis- 
faction in politics from which they were excluded by the 
absolutist system, and joined therefore these secret societies 
which stood for the ideals of Enlightenment. 

From a hopeless present men fled into a realm of imagination 
and spiritualism, and men like Swedenborg and Mesmer were 
held in great repute. In 1789 the impostor Cagliostro, who had 
made use of and lived on these mystic tendencies, had been 
arrested and tried.^ 

For many people the Revolution was not an event which 
could be explained historically, but was the result of a mys- 
terious conspiracy of international forces.® In the Journal fur 
und von Deutschland an anonymous writer asserts that America 
had chosen the dogma of freedom and liberty only because she 
wanted to ruin Europe and to force Europeans to emigrate 
because she needed labour for her underpopulated districts. 
The assassination of Gustave III of Sweden was brought into 
relation with the Revolution, although it had little or no thing 
to do with it. In the summer of 1790 a “denonciation a toutes 
les puissances d’un plan de conspiration” appeared.* The 
Freemasons and Illuminati, themselves an expression of the 
interest in the mysterious, were the object of the wildest con- 
jectures and accusations.® In 1782 a congress of Freemasons 
had been held in Wilhelmsbad at which a reorganisation of the 
Order was discussed. The proceedings, as is the custom with 
Freemasons, were kept secret. It was alleged that the Revolu- 
tion had been mapped out at this congress. Mornet in his book, 
already quoted, has shown that all allegations of this kind were 
without foundation. But many people believed in them 
vigorously. The Abbe Barruel published in 1796 his abstruse 
and voliuninous work, ' Memoirs pour servir a rhistoire du 

1 See Hansen, op. cit., vol. i, p. 41 ff. 

* Sierke, SchwSrmer und Schmndler zu Ende des XVIII Jdhrhunderts. 

* Cf. Brandes, Betrachtungen Ober den Zeitgeist in Deutschland, p. 89 ff. 

* Cf. Le Forestier, p. 634, Hamburger Politisches Journal, August 1790. 

' Cf. MometjLes Origines Intellectuelles de la RevolutionFranfaise, p. 357ff. 
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J'ocoWrawWj which even the German Emperor forbade as being 
a hbellous book.^ In England Robinson published in 1797 
Proofs of a conspircuy against all religions and governments of 
Europe carried on in the secret meetings of freemasons, illwninati, 
and reading societies.^ In Vienna HofEman devoted a whole 
periodical to a struggle against the Freemasons, who “want to 
get hold of the opinion of men, to turn everything upside 
down, and put kings in the dust and schoolmasters on the 
throne.”® It seems as if men in times of great trouble and 
revolutionary change anxiously ask for the reason. As they are 
unable to survey the events and to look behind the scene they 
have resort to primitive explanations. The rulers who are not 
willing to admit their own faults are only too ready to hx the 
blame on conspirators in whom the people believe much as 
primitive tribes believe in demons and the mysterious forces 
of nature. Numerous pens were employed in abusing the 
revolutionary ideas. “Freedom and Equality are the taUsmans 
of scoundrels, the meeting-place of deceivers and deceived,” 
so a contributor to Das Journal fur und von Deutschland wrote 
in 1791. ‘ The Revolution is styled as a “moral pest” in 1791.® 
If we look back on political life in Germany at this period we ■ 
gain the impression that amid this welter of opinions, inde- 
cisiveness, accusations and attempts at reforms no point of 
departure can be found for a new political life. An old social 
system collapses and needs even for its collapse the outward 
impulse which emanates from the Revolution and Napoleon. 
“At a time,” as Hettner puts it, “when in England the Letters 
of Junius deeply stirred public opinion, when in France the 
influence of Montesquieu and Rousseau and the Encyclo- 

* Neuer deutsche Merkur, iSoo, vol. ii, p. 91. 

* Cf. Le Foiestier, Les Illuminis de Baviire, p. 676 Mis. Nesta Webster 
is still convinced that the French Revolution tvas the result of a sinister 
conspiracy. Cf. her book. The French Revolution, 4th edition, 1926. Mrs. 
Webster, incidentally, does not even mention Le Foiestier. 

’ Biaubach, M., Die katholischen Universitaten und die franzdsische Revolu- 
tion, Historisches Jakrbuch, vol. xlix, p. 263 ff. 

* Neue deutsche Merkur, 1791, p. 426. 

° Bauer, loc. cit., p. 34. 
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pedists added fuel to the fire which was to Same up in the 
Revolution, when America fought for liberty and indepen- 
dence, in Germany people were occupied with the question 
whether the State was something accidental or merely a neces- 
sary evil.”^ 

The only German State which could have become a centre 
of political strength had sunk under the weak government of 
Frederick William II into complete lethargy. An hypocritical 
obscurantism prevailed, and the mere assertion that without 
the idea of an original contract law cannot be conceived was 
considered Jacobinism. In contradiction to Goethe’s idea of 
Humanity the Prussian Government issued the notorious 
“Religionsedikt” of 1788 by which all intellectual life was to 
be controlled. 

The “Aufklarung” was made responsible for the Revolution 
and all movements which stood for its ideals were suppressed.^ 
In vain did Professor Scheller in Salzburg protest that it was 
ridiculous to blame philosophy and Enlightenment for the 
Revolution, in vain did even Dalberg raise his voice to point 
out that revolutions have other causes than philosophic trea- 
tises.® Obscurantism grew apace.* 

The class of intellectuals who had greeted the Revolution 
with hope watched reaction arising everywhere calmly. In many 
instances they served the princes with shameless servility. Thus 
Johannes von Muller, the famous historian, praised the Land- 
grave of Hesse in a dithyrambic oration at the inauguration of 
the Carolimm, For this institution the prince, apparently to 
appease his bad conscience, had given money which he had 
earned from the sale of his subjects to England. Although 

^ Geschichte der deutschen Liuratwr, vol. ii, p. 107. 

• The Elector of Bavaria forbade the “Illuminatenorden” in 1786. 

* Cf. Dalberg’s essay von dan Emfluss der Wissenschc^ten and schdnen 
KOnste in Beziehung at^ sffentUche Rohe,” 1793 j A. G. Kdstner’s Gedanken 
aber das UnvennSgen der Schrifuteller, EmpBrungen su bauirken, 1793. An 
anonymous writer investigated the question whether the Enlightenment 
favoured revolutions and answered this question emphatically in the 
negative. Baliner Monatsschrift, January 1794. 

« Cf. Heigel, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 123 ff. 
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Mtillei knew this fact he hailed the prince as “the benefactor 
of the citizens.”^ 

The princes, scared by the success of the Revolution in 
France and encouraged by the cowardice and indecision of 
their subjects, ruthlessly suppressed every tendency suspected 
of liberalism.® Schlozer’s journal had to cease publication in 
1794, the Bavarian Government forbade all books which so 
much as mentioned the Revolution, and thus curiously Burke’s 
Reflections appeared on a list of forbidden books.® The ex- 
Jesuit Stattler explained in a pamphlet in 1791 that the prin- 
ciples of Nicolai’s Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek formed the 
foundation for the dogmas of the French Revolution.* Although 
he did Nicolai far too much honour by this absurd accusation 
the Prussian Government in 1794 forbade this completely 
harmless periodical.® Innocuous clubs were unmasked as 
associations of Jacobins, all secret societies were suppressed, 
and all movements of reform forbidden. The decaying system 
once again drew together all its strength to ward off the collapse 
which yet was inevitable. 

* On May 20, 1792, Trenk published an enthusiastic encomium about . 
the Prince Frederick Charles of Wied, who was deposed by the “Reichs- 
kammergericht” in 1793 as unfit to govern. Hansen, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 19, 
864 - 

‘ A Decree of Frederick William II of Prussia from September 14, 1798, 
demanded that-the authorities should take care that "die Zeiumgett sich alles 
desjenigen, was auf das grosse Publikrm ok Anpreistmg und BtfOrderung des 
revolutiondren Schwindelgeistes und poKtischen Neuenmgssucht dienen kann, 
in ErzShlungen und Rdsonnements, catch wmn solche in andern fremden Zeit- 
ungen schon gedruckt viaren, enthcdten” Bauer, op. cit., p. 105. 

“ Fr. Braune, C. Burke in Deutschland, p. 5. 

* Le Forestier, p. 647. 

® Cf. Ost, G., F. Nicolais Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek. Berlin, 1928, 
p. 87 ff. 
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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF KANT 

The political thinkers in Germany in the eighteenth century 
until the time of the French Revolution were unanimous in 
their belief that benevolent despotism was the quintessence of 
political wisdom. This is the chief reason why the political 
thought of this period is so dull and unins piring. It becomes 
interesting only occasionally when, as in the case of Schlozer, 
the principles of this political wisdom were employed in 
criticising those rulers who were niore de spotic tliM benevolent. 
After the Revolution, however, it became evident that abso- 
lutism in any form was a thin g of the past, since the rising 
middle classes demanded a share in the government and the 
events in France had discredited the absolutist system for ever. 
We showed in the first chapter how suddenly a lively discussion 
of political questions developed, discussion that has never since 
stopped. The task with which this generation was confronted 
was to outline the political form under which it would be able 
to fulfil its economic and social function and to lay the founda- 
tions for the powerful State of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

In 1800 Jenisch published a book on the spirit and the 
character of the eighteenth century. In it he summed up the 
effects which in his opinion the Revolution had had on Euro- 
pean thought. It had, first of all, drawn the attention of the 
European nations to the task of improving the political con- 
ditions under which men lived, it had revealed the “tssribU 
secret ot the. Pmer. oLtbi. jfeo&k ” it had imbued the nations 
with a dmir ation for the republican Constitution and it had 
finally upset the ancien regime in several European countries.^ 

If we survey the different answers which the thinkers in 
Germany gave to the political problems we can make the 

^ Jenisch, Geist und Charakter des achtzehntenjdhrhmderts, vol. i, p. 235 ff. 

V 
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following classification. There was first that group of thinkers 
who saw in the Revolution the fulfilment of the ideals of the 
Enlightemnent and who demanded that the principles of 
equality and liberty should become the basis of political life 
in Germany too. To this group of men, who may be called 
liberals, Kant and Fichte belong. Kant, however, introduced a 
new element into ^rman political thought. His idealist and 
moralist attitude penetrated into his political ideas, and it was 
under his influence that subsequent thinkers developed systems 
! in which moral and political issues were mixed in a way which 
is peculiar to German political thought and characteristic of 
the thought of the German middle classes. 

Another group of thinkers who were likewise under the 
influence of the Revolution learned a different lesson from it. 
It brought home to them the immense danger with which the 
individual was threatened if the State became too powerful, 
and as they were primarily concerned with the intellectual and 
moral welfare of the individual they advocated a poUcy of non- 
intervention on the part of the State and of indifference to 
political affairs on the part of the citizens. To this group 
Humboldt aad ^ie Qassidsts belong. 

This individualistic and rationalist attitude, which was the 
reflection of the emancipation of the middle classes from the 
fetters of mercantilism, was given up by a third group of 
thinkers. They opposed the principles of the Revolution by 
developing an historical theory of State and society and 
insisted on maintaining the traditional links with the past. 
This group was that of the Romantics. 

When Kant published in 1784 his Idee zu einer allgemeinen 
Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht, the first writing in which 
he dealt with political questions extensively, the whole of 
political thought in Germany was stiU determined by the 
theories of Natural Law. Natural Law proceeded &om the 
logical concept of ficeedom and regarded the individual as 
isolated from all historical conditions. This does not mean 
that in this period there was no interest in history; the thinkers 
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of the eighteenth century were unhistorically-tninded only in 
the sense that they were more interested in the philosophy of 
history than in history itself, and as Carritt puts it, “so-called 
philosophies of history have a somewHal questionable relation 
to history; they have sometimes been suspected of being 
attempts to enlist historical theories in the service of philo- 
sophical theory or political creed.”^ They have indeed been 
used for the justification of a certain distribution of power in 
society and for the refutation of the claims of those classes 
which were excluded fiom that power. 

All systems j)f Natural I^w were based on the assumption 
that it was'tiie task of the Government to provide happiness and 
that happiness was the highest aim in human life.^ Christian 
von Wolff, whose doctrine dominated the age, declared the 
highest law of nature to be the aspiration for intellectual and 
ph3rsical perfection, which in his opinion was tantamount to 
happiness. According to Wolff, it is the duty of man to make 
himself and others perfect, and since he has the obligation to 
promote happiness he has also a claim that others shotild 
promote his own happiness. 

. This belief in happiness found its expression in the mercan- 
tilist conception of the State, according to which the prince 
tried to promote the economic welfare of his subjects and felt 
him self entitled to interfere with their life even in minute 
details of personal habit. 

The theory of Natural Law as it developed in the eighteenth 
century has its roots in the social order of the Middle Ages. 
The idea of the universitas mundi, of which it is only one appli- 
cation, had even survived the Reformation, and, as Gierke 
pointed out, the religious revival which was one.of the conse- 
quences of the Re^rmation even gave new nourishment to the 

^ P- 97 * Cf* Dilthey’s brilliant essay Das 

achtzeKSSe Jahrhwtderttmd diegeschichxliche Welt. Schriften, vol. iii, p. 209 f . 

* Thus AchenwaU writes; “The final aim of every single member of the 
State is and remains his own happiness, to the attainment of which he 
regards the State as a necessary means.” Hufeland writes: “All laws of 
nature order us to do that which is good for us and to forbear from that 
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idea of Natural Law.^ In the eighteenth centt^y, however, 
this idea had been separated &om its religious foundation and 
reason had taken the place of nature. The Law of Nature had 
.become the Law of Reason and Kant’s political philosophy is 
ithe culmination of this development.® 

It might seem strange that the idea of Natural Law could 
prevail for so long after the mediaeval world had been dissolved 
into national units, but in fact the breaking up of the mediaeval 
umversitas greatly helped to strengthen the concept of Natural 
Law. The more the old Christian order was dissolved into 
distinct legal units the stronger the need was felt for some 
universal source from which all particular laws could be 
derived., The fundamental belief of the teachers of Natural 
Law in a law which transcended national frontiers was the 
fitting expression of a society whose upper classes had closer 
cultural and social relations to the upper classes of other 
countries than to their own lower classes. 

If we survey the innumerable theories of Natural Law which 
appeared in Germany in the eighteenth century we are sur- 
prised at the monotony and aridity of their concepts. In scores 
of handbooks on Natural Law there is a shallow rationalism,- 
and even the famous Wolff produces chiefly commonplaces in 
his system. All these lawyers and philosophers had little 
political significance, and if, like Wolff, they came into conflict 
with the State it was on account of religious and not of 
political matters. As fer as politics are concerned, they all, 
practically without exception, ac^owledged benevolent abso- 
lutism, even if they based their theories on the sovereignty of 
the people.® The dry dogmatism of their political thought 
reveals the weakness of their social position. These professors 
of law or philosophy werejot the leaders of a cl ass Imt s ervan ts 

^ Gierke, Altkiaius, p. 65. 

® Cf. Reiche, Rousseau und das Naiurrecht, p. 21 fif. It is true that Law 
of Nature and Law of Reason were often used indiscriminately, but in the 
eighteenth century the latter term was preferred to denote the human 
character of law. 

^ Cf. Landsberg, Geschichte der deutschm Rechtssoissensdu^t, iii, vol. i, 
P- 4 S 4 . 
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of &ej)rinces whose interests they tried to protect even if th^ 
criticised their policy. 

In this connection the influence and the importance of 
Rousseau in the development of German pohtical thought can 
hardly be over-estimated. Rousseau was the first to assign 
sovereignty to the people unconditionally and to make this the 
ppint of departure for his political tenets.^ This was a revolu- 
tionary action, as Gierke calls it, and a service of the first 
magnitude. Rousseau was fi;om the outset critical of Natural 
Law, as is illustrated by his controversy with Diderot, when 
he emphasises how doubtful one must feel of the reasonable- 
ness of man and of the possibility of a law which is valid for 
all men.* Rousseau substitutes for abstract reason the concept 
of the law as the expression of a will which is general but 
confined to a certain community. In other words, Rousseau 
discovered the national community as the source of political 
life. Whereas the upholders of Natural Law contented them- 
selves with criticising the legal validity of some provisions of 
positive law, Rousseau raised the question of validity itself, 
that is to say, he enquired into the reasons for pohtical obhga- 
tion.* Alan is bound to the State not because God or reason 
bids him to be so but because he has boxmd himself by the 
social contract. The concept of the social contract, it is true, is 
still a concept of Natural Law.* Even if we leave out of account 
the question whether Rousseau held it to be an historical fact or 
an idea, it was in any case a concept which was to furnish the 
historical or logical justification for all existing or even all 
conceivable states. Rousseau’s dependence on Natural Law 
further reveals itself in his adherence to the concept of a state 
of nature, the prerequisite of ail systems of Natural Law, even 
if in the so cial contract it has become a “mere blank, the pmel y 
l orical negative of the social st ate.” y augfa anjightlv points out 
that “by the rejection of Natural Law, by the assertion that in 

^ Gierke, loc. cit., pp. 201, 377. ‘ Vaughan, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 451. 

' Cf. Haymann, Rousseau, p. 67. 

* The idea of a social contract implies a Natural Law to keep contracts. 
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the State of nature there is no such thing as moral obligation, 
the contract is, in fact, discredited in advance.”^ 

Kant is in this respect more consistent in supposing that 
moral law (Sittengesetz) is valid in the state of nature as well. 
The political theory of Kant is nevertheless inconceivable 
wi±out Rousseau. Kant was the first of the great German 
idealists who did not take over firom Rousseau single catch- 
words, but was directly influenced by him to develop a new 
concept of the State which would express the needs of his 
class. Like Rousseau, the idealists undertook to discover the 
essence of political obligation. They started from the convic- 
tion that man was not only a physical being, subject to natural 
laws, but also a moral being subject to his conscience. Their 
central concept was, as with Rousseau, that of freedom, but 
freedom was not arbitrariness but subjection to the moral 
nature of man, which is governed by the moral law. Freedom is 
accordingly only to be found in subjection to reason, that is to 
say, man is firee only when all his actions are determined by 
reason. 

Both Rousseau and Kant try to find the general will which 
is to be binding for all. For both fireedom is not the possibility 
of doing everything one likes, but the limitation of the empiri- 
cal will. “Freedom,” as Larenz puts it, “is not a quality which 
man has as a natural being, but a task which he sets him self 
as a reasonable being.”* There, is however, one remarkable 
difference in the attitude of the two think ers. If Rousseau talks 
about political fireedom he means freedom in a certain political 
community. Kant talks about fi:eedom as an ethical problem, 
the solution of which is independent of political circumstances. 
This difference reveals the difference in the social position of 
the French and the German middle class. The Ger man think er 


approaches political questions ficom the point of view of the 
professor of philosophy, Rousseau firom the point of view of the 
leader of a class demanding actual control of the government. 
It can easily be seen that Kant is more dependent on Natural 




1 Vauirhan, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 440. * StaatsphitosopMe, p. og. 
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Law than Rousseau.^ If Rousseau talks of the general will he 
at least divines that this will belongs to a historic people and is 
the expression of existing political powers, whereas Kant’s 
legislature of reason is abstract and not confined within national 
frontiers. On the other hand, Kant is less individualistic than 
Rousseau, since for him not the empirical individual but 
reason is the point of departure for political speculation. In 
practice, however, Kant came to purely individualistic con- 
clusions. He is unable to keep up the distinction between the 
empirical and the ideal will and this accoimts for the incon- 
sistencies in his political system. His task is to find principles 
of law which ate not derived from experience (all experience is 
unreliable as it cannot furnish us with generally valid rules) 
but are founded on reason itself. For Kant the individual fact, 
that which is merely empirical, is philosophically insignificant; 
only the universal is real. In this he followed the great philo- 
sophers of the Age of Enlightenment, Leibniz and Wolff. He 
thought that the chief task of the historian was to find formal 
principles working in history, as it was the task of the philo- 
sopher of law to discover the basis of all legal obligation. In his 
philosophy of jurisprudence he showed that each positive legal 
provision has its only raison d'etre in its compatibility with' 
reason.^ 

Kant’s attempt to reduce law to formal principles illustrates . 
the development from the mercantilist to the liberal concept 
of the State. The political philosophers of the mercantilist era 
saw in law one of the instruments for the promotion of happi- 
ness and thus justified benevolent despotism, whereas the 
philosopher of the hberal State is content if security is estab- • 
lished and men are left to their conscience within the general 
outlines of a legal system. 

It is no easy task to estimate correctly the importance of 
Kant in the development of political thought in Germany. He 
had grown up under the influence of the Enlightenment, the 

Cf. Dulkeit, Natuxrecht und positives Recht bei Kant, passim. 

■ Cf. H. I. Fichte, EMk, voL i, p. 6<;. 
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FnglisTi representatives of which, such as Hobbes and Hume, 
moulded his opinions to a great extent. His entire method of 
fhinfeing was rationalist, untouched by all the tendencies which 
were to appear later on in the Romantic movement. Yet he 
stood on the threshold of a new era whose main spokesman he 
has influenced decisively. His critical philosophy had overcome 
the old dualism between object and subject, between spirit and 
matter, and had made the ego the creator of the world of 
phenomena. At the same time, however, he had excluded 
reality from the sphere of knowledge, by stating that the thing 
in itself was beyond the reach of cognition. His philosophic 
criticism was a great achievement and Mendelssohn praised 
him quite justly as the “AUeszermalmer,” nor was it an exag- 
geration when Schlegel hailed him as the Copernicus of philo- 
sophy. It was of the highest importance that he had put an 
end to all uncritical dogmatism by assigning insurmountable 
limits to human cognition. On the other hand, his influence as' ' 
a political thinker has often been strangely overrated. One of 
his disciples felt it necessary to protect him against the ridi- 
culous reproach that his philosophy was responsible for the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. In France, he has been' 
regarded, as the responsible author of Fan-Germanism and of 
a fl evik .asgibed to that creed, if not alone, at any rate in con- 
junction with Fichte and Hegel. In point of fact, the influence 
of his political writings, at least on his contemporaries, was 
very small. His book on gCTggtud^geace was sold out within a 
few weeks of its publication and stirred up an interesting 
discussion, in which men like Fichte, Gentz and Schlegel 
joined, but it was completely forgotten only a few years later, 
although it cpntain ed ideas whidi wne &st Jo-niaterhilise in 
the League.ofNajdons.^ On the other hmd, it has been asserted 
that his political ideas were ina)nsistent and bear the stamp of 
a decay of his intellectual powers.^ Kant in fact published aU 

1 Hvunboldt, for instance, called the book “on the whole not very impor- 
tant.” Correspondence with Schiller, p. 189. 

’ Boiries, loc. cit., pp. 9, 201. CT. Volkelt, Karfts Erkenntrdstheorie, p. 80,, 
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the writings in which he discussed political questions as an old 
man, and most of them after the French Revolution. His h/ee 
zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltburgerlicher Absicht was 
published, it is true, in 1784^ but his treatise Theorie tend 
Praxis, which contains the controversy with Hobbes, appeared 
in 1793; his essay on perpetual peace in 1795; and his philo- 
sophy of jurisprudence in 1797, a few years before his death. 
When he first discussed political problems, sixty fruitful years 
lay behind him^ and neither his letters nor his great philosophic 
writings reveal that he had been specially interested in political 
questions. This, of course, is no accident. A man of the intel- 
lectual capacity of Kant does not wait sixty years before de- 
fining his attitude towards the political problems of his time if 
he is deeply affected by them. In reality Kant was not interested 
in political questions and, like most of his contemporaries, was 
chiefly concerned with theological, philosophic and scientific 
problems.® The fact that almost aU his political writings were , 
published after 1789 proves what a profound effect the French^ 
Revolution had on him. This is not surprising in a noian of his 
intellectual importance, but it shows also that he needed a 
' great impulse to induce him to raise his voice and to define his 
political attitude. 

Kant was not only a typical child of the Enlightenment, he 
r was also a characteristic representative of the middle class to 
which he belonged by birth and profession. As he was a clear- 
minded, sober thinker, the Revolution did not kindle in him 
that agitated enthusiasm in which many of the intellectuals of 
his time indulged.® This is not strange when one considers 

^ And, as Lichtenberg puts it, “passions and opinions had lost their 
vigour.” Bermerkungen verschiedenen IHhalts, Reclam edition, p. 130. 

‘ Wasianski reports that political matters were not to be mentioned in his 
study, only at table could they be discussed. Wasianski, Kant in seitien 
letzten Ld>ensjahren, pp. 19, 20. 

® “It was,” as one of his friends remarked, “the pure interest of a cosmo- 
politan and free-thinking philosopher who watched the experiment which 
was to realise the idea of a perfect constitution demanded by reason with 
the same pleasure as a scientist has in looking upon an experiment which is 
.to corroborate an important hypothesis.” Jachmann, Immanuel Kant, p. 130. 
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! that he made the criticism of ah prevailing philosophic notions 
' the task of his life and detested dogmatism of all descriptions. 
He had therefore no sympathy with dogmatism of the 
revolutionary brand. Political radicalism, moreover, was par- 
ticularly repulsive to him, the cahn, almost pedantic, scholar. 
Yet he was youthful enough to recognise that with the 
French Revolution a new era had set in, though like all 
members of his class he did not realise that revolutionary 
efforts would be required in Germany to bring about that 
state of affairs in political life which he desired and hoped for. 

How htde he was in favour of political fighting, especially of 
resistance to the sovereign, is proved by his attitude in his 
conflict with the reactionary Prussian Government. On October 
1, 1794, a decree of the King of Prussia was issued against him 
which bore the signature of the obscurantist Woellner, Kant 
was accused in it of having misused his philosophy to desecrate 
the dogmas of the Scriptures and of Christianity. The docu- 
ment contained a serious warning and an unmistakable threat. 
Kant answered this shameful decree by an apologetic letter in 
which he calls himself “your Royal Majesty’s most faithful 
, subject,” and in which he pledges himself in future not to 
mention religious questions, either in his lectures or in his 
writings. After the death of Frederick William II, he felt him- 
self no longer bound by this promise since it was only given 
by him as the subject of this khig, and he published his Contest 
of &ie Faculties^ in which he again dealt with religious ques- 
tions.^ Kant must himself have doubted the sincerity of this 
attitude and felt some misgivings about it, because on a slip of 
paper, found after his death, he had written the following note, 
obviously attempting a sort of justification: “I f everything th pt 
yqu say .hasjio .beJiue,it is.yetjtjot.your ,^ty to tell the wJ;iole 
truth in public.” This slip, however, also contained some words 

^ It cannot be denied that this attitude borders very close on insincerity, 
and Kant has often been attacked on account of it, for instance by Nicolai. 

. His behaviour in this conflict with the State is only another proof of the 
I crippling influence which absolutism exerted even on the greatest minds of 
i the period. , 
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wtiich are nearer to what he really thought: “Tg^, deny .one’s 
inner convictions is mean.”^ 

It would be completely erroneous to ascribe this attitude to 
personal cowardice on the part of Kant. As a matter of fact, it 
was entirely in accordance with his pohtical convictions, as we 
shall show. Besides, this attitude is only the characteristic 
expression of that general attitude which prevailed amongst 
the masses at that time and which made it impossible for them 
even to question the traditional forms of the political organisa- 
tion. Kant had been under the direct influence of his great 
contemporary, Frederick II, to whom he had dedicated one of 
his earlier writings and whom he considered the most e min ent 
representative of Enlightenment and benevolent despotism. 
He was not willing to encroach upon the sacred institution of 
enlightened royalty in the field of pohtical action, at any rate 
not by acts which could be misunderstood as expressions of a 
revolutionary attitude. He had but httle understanding fo r 
n ational and social problems , which seemed to be beyond the 
scope of a man who had never left his small home province 
and hardly even his home town. He hved, as it were, in a loftier 
world of thought, which had httle relation to everyday hfe. 

It was the cosmopohtan and humanitarian tendencies of the 
French Revolution which attracted Kant most and it was on 
account of his fundamental philosophic convictions that he was 
able to detach himself from its atrocities. The Terror, there- 
fore, did not shock him to such a degree as it did many of 
his contemporaries, who were ahenated from the Revolution by 
it. In his opinion, those accompanying circumstances of the 
Revolution were only accidental phenomena which had no 
bearing on the intrinsic essence of the Revolution. This essence 
of the Revolution was revealed to Kant in the light of his i 
philosophy of history, ii^ which he was most strongly influenced 
by the ideas of Enlightenment. 

For Kant Usto^ was more than an enumeration of facts, or 

1 Voriander, Kant und Marx, p. 9. Cf. Kant’s mtxoducdon to the Contest 
of the Faculties. 
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an unmarshalled succession of events.^ He was convinced of 
the possibihty of reducing the welter of historic events to 
order and he achieved this order by recognising in history a 
secret plan of nature which guarantees a regular course.* The 
clue which nms through history is the law according to which 
all natural dispositions of men are designed to be developed 
completely and appropriately in the future. To make man a 
perfect being is accordingly the aim of history, but the indivi- 
dualistic character which seems to be assigned thereby to 
history is counterbalanced by the fact that completion cannot 
be reached in the individual but only in the species. Nature has 
endowed man with reason and thtis enabled him to attain that 
completion. The idea of progress is an idea which Kant had 
adopted from the thought of the Enlightenment, but the 
decisive point of difference was that he no longer considered 
happiness but the rule of law as the aim of history. It is inter- 
esting to notice how the liberal state replaces the absolute 
state as the final end in the process of history. 

In this concept of history, Kant differed fundamentally from 
Rousseau. Kant’s concept of history was entirely rationalist. 
He believed, like Wolff, in the perfectibility of man under the 
guidance of reason, whereas Rousseau was imbued with a 
strong distrust of reason and of the achievements of the human 
intellea. Kant, in contradistinction to Rousseau, was convinced 
that men are fundamentally evil, but he reached the optimistic 
conclusion that the evil instinct can be checked successfully by 
reason. For him man was “an animal which, when it lives 
amongst others of its kind, must have a master.”* But, on the 
other hand: “Men gradually strive to leave the state of bar- 
barity, if only they are not kept in that state by artificial 
means.”^ TWs is the philosophic formula for the principle 
of progress. Kant has himself testified riiat he was influenced 

^ Cf. Carritt, Mords and Politics^ p. 96. 

* Cf. T. B. Bury, The Idea of Process, p. 243 ff. 

^ Idee zu einer aUgemeiTien Geschichte in toeltbSrgerlicher Absicht, vi, Sat2, 
Works, vol. i, p. 230. References are to the edition of the Insel Verlag, if 
not stated otherwise. * Works, vol. i, p. 170. 
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by Rousseau, that Rousseau had taught him to think better of 
mankind.^ He was compelled to take this attitude, because 
otherwise his system of ethics would have lacked foundation. 
In a world which is evil by presupposition, there is obviously 
no room for the categorical imperative, no more than there 
would be room for it in a world which is wholly good. For 
Rousseau, at least for the Rousseau before the Contrat Social, 
man is good originally and all evils are only the consequence 
of civilisation. He therefore stresses the pedagogical side of the 
problem and is inclined to come to revolutionary conclusions. 
It is obvious, however, that this attitude might be equally well 
the point of departure for conservative as well as for revolu- 
tionary thinkers. The latter need only stress the natural equality ; 
which Rousseau asserts and he will arrive at the rights of man. ! 
The former has only to emphasise the uselessness of rational | 
interference in the social life to arrive at an organic concept of ' 
the State and society. In faa, both types of thinkers have ' 
freely drawn from Rousseau. 

According to Kant, the creation of the State as the form of 
civil society is not merely a problem which mankind has been 
given to solve, but nature has endowed man with the ability to ^ 
solve it actually. “The history of mankind can be viewed as the 
performance of a hidden plan of nature to achieve a state which 
is not only inwardly but also outwardly complete and which is 
the only condition in which mankind can develop to the full 
all its qualities in the species.”^ In this Kant was in accord with 
the chief idea of Enlightenment, the rational idea of progress 
and of the State as a means to secure this progress. In order to 
perform this task. Nature avails herself of a quality of man, 
which is in fact an antagonism and which Kant calls the un- 
sociable sodableness of man.^ Kant is realistic enough to take 
into account the fact that man shows unsocial tendencies and 
that selfishness and other unsocial qualities of character have 

^ Works, vol. viii, p. 624, ed. Hartenstein. 

* Idee zu einer allgememen Geschichte, 8, Satz, vol. i, p. 235. 

' Ibid., Pn^osition 4, Works, vol. i, p. 227. 
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played a considerable part in history. He has the profound idea 
that Nature makes use of these divergent tendencies. In his 
opinion there exists an antagonism between social and anti- 
social tendencies, as it were between centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces. Nature uses this antagonism to attain her goal, 
the State.^ The State is the point in which these tendencies 
meet. If there were no unsocial tendencies in history, mankind 
would never have progressed at all. It is very often the selfish 
and tyrannical evil-doers who have developed mankind. With- 
out qualities of an unsocial kind “men might have led an 
arcadian shepherd life in complete harmony, contentment and 
mutual love, but in that case all their talents would have for 
ever remained hidden, and never germinated.”® If, on the other 
hand, there were no social forces, mankind would never have 
developed forms of social organisation and would have de- 
stroyed itself entirely. Kant conceived this antagonism from a 
purely individualistic point of view. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to discover in the principle of antagonism the first intimation 
of the Marxian theory of history as the history of class 
struggle.® It is certainly the philosophic formulation of the 
liberal concept of society according to which there exists a 
prestabilised social harmony which will work itself out if the 
body politic is left undisturbed. Kant found this idea of evil 
as a social necessity in English philosophy, especially in 
Mandeville. He seems to have known Mandeville profoundly, 
as is illustrated by the fact that he uses his name in his table 
of categories in The Critique of Pure Reason. The resemblance 
between the two thinkers on this point is striking, when one reads 
the following passage taken from Mandeville: “Neither the 
friendly qualities and kind affections that are natural to man, nor 
the real virtues he is capable of acquiring by reason and self- 
denial are the foundations of society; but that which we call evil 
in this world, moral as well as natural, is the solid basis, the life 

^ “Der Mensch will Eintiacht; aber die Natur weiss besser, was far seine 
Gattung gut istj sie will Zwietracht.” Works, vol. i, p. 228. 

* Ibid. ■ Cf. Cairitt, loc. cit., p. 103. 
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and support of all trades and employments without exception.”^ 
Kant unfortunately did not pursue the idea of the “unsocial 
sodabihty” by which he tried to combine Hobbes’ ieZ/zm ommvan 
contra omnes with Rousseau’s conviction of the goodness of 
men. He was too strongly under the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment to be able to turn this idea from a rational principle into 
an empirical criticism of actual history.^ One conclusion, 
however, ELant draws with complete consistency. If it is the 
task of Nature to develop the faculties of men to the full, this 
development cannot come to a standstill with the modem 
State. A state of war, even the possibility of war, is absolutely 
incompatible with the idea of continuous progress. As in the 
state of nature the individuals endanger one another by the 
mere fact that they Hve together without laws, in the historical 
state, the danger consists in that the different states threaten 
each other until they live under a law of nations. Kant follows 
here the dogma put forth by Hobb e s and Wolff which was 
generally ac^owledged afterwards, foat states stand in the 
relation of the state of nature to one another. I^t, however, 
points out that even in the state of nature moral duties exist, 
since moral law is valid also in the state of nature. The goal of 
a perpetual peace is a postulate of pure reason, whose realisa- 
tion must be aspired to even when it cannot be attained. Kant 
already demands perpetual peace in his treatise on history. In') 
his work On Perpetual Peace he outlines the philosophic rules 
for a league of nations as the indispensable presupposition fori 
a las tin g peace. In this work he raises such modem demands aS| 
romplete disarmament and abolition of standing armies. 

Kant’s treatise on peace is the most important of his political 
writings, and the best known outside Germany.® In none of his 
other writings did he stress so much the dependence of politics 

^ Pdbh of the Bees, vol. i, p. 369. 

‘ How rationalistic his concept of history was, is illustrated by the fact 
that he considered “das Mittelalter als eine imbegreifliche Verirrung des 
menschlichen Geistes.” Works, vol. i, p. 64. 

Cf. Miss Campbell Smi^’s introduction to her edition of Kant’s 
Perpetual Peace. 
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on moials. In none did he deal so clearly with practical political 
questions. As a philosopher he feels himself responsible for 
politics and he demands therefore that the kings, even if they 
need not be philosophers as Plato would have it, must at least 
consult philosophers in affairs of state.^ His task in this 
essay is to work out an ideal treaty of peace, with conditions to 
guarantee its continuance. In such an ideal treaty, which he 
wanted to be the model for all treaties to be concluded, there 
must be, above all, no secret reservations whi ch might fu rni sh 
cause jqrjL ne\? w^. In it tii^ight of free determ^tipn mtKt 
be acknowledged and no country should be given to alien rul^s 
^ any legal procedure.* “No state shall violently interfere with 
the constitution and administration of another.”* 

Kant is compelled to acknowledge that wars are inevitable 
as long as the nations standJit the relation of &e state of 
nature .to each other. But he demands that in these wars no 
means should be employed which violate the acknowledged 
principles of humanity. “No state in war shall avail itself of 
hostile actions which would make mutual confidence in the 
future peace impossible, such as abetting, assassination, 
poisoning, breach of capitulation and treason.”* There is no 
doubt that Kant would have looked with horror on modem 
warfare with its gas attacks and air raids involving women and 
children. 

AMost all thinkers of the Enlightenment were hostile to 
war, as it is incompatible with the concept of the rule of reason 
and absolutely inconsistent with ±e idea of a Natural Law. 
Yet more than a hundred years were to pass till Kant’s vision 
of a league of nations was to some extent realised. 

4 Kant never dealt with economics systematically, but in this 
treatise he shows a deep insight into some of its problems. He 
demands the prohibition of all loans for purpp^ M^war, sines' 

^ Works, vol. V, p. 690. 

* Kant, however, thinking of the partition of Poland, is anxious to make 
it clear that he does not want to alter the status quo. Only for future occasions 
shall the principle hold good, l^or^, voL v, p. 664. Perpetual Peace, i, § 5 . 

* Works, vol. V, p. 66^ , cf. also Metaphvsik der Sitten, 5 sy. 
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the accumulatioa of such debts might easily lead to war. It k 
on this account that he criticises die financial polity of Eng- 
land^ without mentioning it by name. 

Two further points ar e of lasting importan ce in connection 
with Kant’s treatise oh perpetual peac e. Firstly, it must be 
remembered that perpetual peace and a league of nations as 
the means to its realisation are not treated as a Utopia, but 
as an ideal the realisation of which mankind has to attempt. 
Perpetual peace, therefore, is not only a postulate of reason 
but also a question of practical politics. Secondly, it must be 
borne in mind that Kant maintains that only states which were ( 
republics would ensure peace. He understands, with Rousseau, 
by republic a state in which the idea of law is valid, more pre- 
cisely in which the principles of freedom and equality prevail.^ 
The contrast to his republic is not monarchy but despotism. 
Here we touch upon the core of his pohtical convictions. We 
have seen already that l^nt was no revolutiona^. He was no 
d^ocrat either and he even considered democracy the worst 
(?f ih forms of gover^ent. His chief aim was to outline a 
political philosophy in which the obvious dangers of an un- 
limited despotism, so amply experienced in those days, could 
be avoided and the middle class could find sufficient scope for 
their economic and cultural activities. The roots of this doctrine 
are to be found in his ethics, especially in his conviction of the 
moral value of man, which is destroyed in a despotic govern- 
ment. “Do not make thyself a mere means for the use of others, 
but' be to them likewise an end.”® Under the system of abso- 
lutism, man was used as a means for the sovereign and abso- 
lutism was therefore ethically unjustifiable. We must, however, 
bear in mind that when Kant denounced absolutism be did 
not mean the enlightened government of Frederick the Great. 

‘ “Die sinnieiche Etfindung eines bandeltreibenden Volks in diesem 
Jahrhundert^” Works, vol. v, p. 662, 

* Cf. Works, vol. V, p. 666. “AU lawful gorenunetits are republican.” 
Rousseau, Social Contract, book ii, cb. 6. 

* In Older to understand this sentence we must lay particular stress on 
the word “mere,” since, as Ftofessor l.aird points out, men are inevitably 
often used as means. An Enquiry into Moral Notions, p. iqp. 
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As Newton had discovered general laws for nature, so Kant 
endeavoured to find general laws of reason for human, particu- 
larly social, actions, and to reduce these laws to some univer- 
sally valid principles. The task was, as it were, to discover the 
law of gravitation for society. “The science of the laws which 
are valid for nature is physics, the science of the laws of free- 
dom is ethics.”^ In this respect Kant was in keeping with the 
tendency of Enlightenment to generalise and simplify. 

Kant’s system of ethics can only be understood if it is con- 
^trasted with the doctrines which prevailed in the eighteenth 
, century. The thinkers of the age of Enlightenment tried to 
establish ethical obligations by relating them to the ideals of 
happiness and perfection. In their opinion he acts rightly who 
promotes happiness and perfection by his actions. This, for 
instance, was the gist of Wolff’s ethical theory. Kant believed 
that such ethics were unscientific, and he even had a shrewd 
suspicion that they could be used for the justification of abso- 
lutism, as indeed they were. He endeavoured to plant ethical 
obligations on firmer ground and tried to find a scientific 
principle which could be applied as a criterion to all human 
actions. As he had found “formal” categories without which no 
cognition is possible, so he wanted to establish a formal prin- 
ciple by which all actions could be judged scientifically. This 
principle was of necessity formal since the introduction of 
material values into the system of ethics implies an empirical 
element which excludes general validity. 

The fundamental concept of Kant’s ethical system is 'the 
categorical imperative: “Act according to a m axim which can 
be adopted at the same time as a universal law.”^ In this 
principle Kant expresses what he calls the autonomy of the 
will. “Autonomy is that quality of the will by which the will 
gives laws unto itself.”® The criterion which the will applies 
when it gives laws is whether this law could be a general law. 
It seems as if this would introduce a hopelessly individualistic 


^ Grundlegvng zur Metaphysik der Sitten, Works, vol. v, p. 9. 

* Works, vol. V, p. ^29. » Ibid., vol. v, p. 7a. 
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and subjective element into the system of law. This is cotmter- 
balanced by the fact that reason, according to which man acts, 
is in Kant’s opinion not a capacity of the individual but an 
idea which has objective validity. In other words, Kant pre- 
supposed that the individual when he applies laws to his actions 
uses standards which are generally acknowledged. It must, 
however, be admitted that Kant by no means overcame the 
difficulty which lies in the fact that there are no conceivable 
criteria for the coincidence between reason, as the ideal will, 
and the actions of the empirical individual. 

The categorical imperative in plain language is the simple 
ethical principle which forbids man to do something which he 
does not want somebody to do to him. This is perhaps the best 
expression of the bourgeois attitude according to which society 
is an agglomeration of individuals whose chief interest it is to- 
live in peace and to be left in peace. Kant did not realise that 
by introducing the categorical imperative as the fundamental 
ethical principle he presupposed the bourgeois society which 
he purported to explain. 

Kant devoted much energy to the attempt to distinguish 
between law and ethics. In order to imderstand the significance 
of this attempt we must bear in mind that the modem state 
necessitated a social organisation which was ordered by law but 
in which the individual was left as much scope as possible. 
Law and ethics were bound to be separated as soon as the 
unanimity with respect to ethical values which had characterised 
the ‘Middle Ages had disappeared. 

Kant’s distinction between law and ethics again is purely 
formal. Jurisprudence as the science of law is the system of 
duties which oblige men to let their will be determined by the 
will of others according to the principle of freedom, that is to 
say, law is the system of commands which regulate our social 
rdations so that nobody is interfered with more than is neces- 
sary to maintain freedom. Ethics , on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with duties m so far as the individual is determined 
purdy by his own will. Both law and ethics, however, belong 
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to ethics in its wider sense as the system of duties and for both 
of them the categorical imperative and the principle of autonomy 
are valid. Ethics require that man acts from a sense of duty, 
whereas law only requires that he acts according to duty 
whatever his motives may be. 

The actions of man as a member of the social organisation 
which is governed by law are only part of his activity. Law is 
only a part of ethics in its wider sense and both are charac- 
terised by general “norms.” Law is distinguished from ethics 
proper only in that it has to deal with “outward” actions, while 
ethics proper appeal to the frame of mind in which man acts. 
“The legislation which makes an action a duty and this duty 
at the same time a motive, is ethical. The legislation which 
does not include the motive principle in the law and conse- 
quently admits another motive than the idea of duty itself is 
juridical.”^ Law therefore requires comparatively little &om 
man. It only demands obedience to the law or rather con- 
formity with its commands without considering from what 
motives man obeys. In other words, law presupposes only a 
minimum of morality. This is entirely in keeping with Kant’s 
general scepticism concerning human natiue and leads him to 
the conviction that even “a people of devils” could organise a 
state. 

Kant’s attempt to draw the dividing line between law and 
ethics has often been ridiculed and is indeed open to criticism.^ 
It was, nevertheless, a fruitful attempt to classify human 
behaviour and it expressed the fimdamental change through 
which society had passed. Mediaeval society was held together 
by a unity of valuation which modem society has lost alto- 
gether. Modem society required a liberty of initiative and an 
independence of moral and religious standards which was 

' EinflArung in die Men^i^sik der Sitten, Works, vol. v, pp. 316, 322. 
This distinction is almost identical with that made by the teachers of Natural 
Law between enforceable and unenforceable obligations. Only legal obh'ga- 
tions can be enforced, whereas nobody can be forced to act in a certain 
frame of mind. 

* Cf. Metager, Gesdkchaft, Stoat und Reckt in der Ethik des deutsdien 
Idealismus, p. 62 ff. 
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unheard of in a society governed by rigid beliefs and organised ■ 
in forms of common activity. Kant’s distinction between law ' 
and ethics was merely the philosophic formulation of a pre- 
vailing desire to refute the omnipotence of religious and ethical 
values over men and to establish the &ee initiative of the 
individual who, except for a minimum of l^al interference, 
could go on building up the industrial society of the future. 

Kant, however, does not content him self with defining law 
as a system of rules which r^ulate the “outward” behaviour of 
man. He endeavours to penetrate deeper into the essence of 
the legal obligation, since law and ethics are parts of a greater 
whole. So far he is in complete agreement with the teachers of 
Natural Law who had also attempted to find a deeper legitima- 
tion for positive law. “A mere e mpirical jurisprud ence,” Kant 
wrote contemptuously, “which is concerned with laws only as 
social facts is like the wooden head in the fable of Phaedrus 
which may be beautiful but has unfortunately no brains.”^ 

The criterion of the laws is not whether they promote the 
happiness of man but whether they are consistent with reason. 
Morals is the science which teaches not how we shall be happy 
but how we shall be worthy of happiness.® In this Kant differs 
from Rousseau, who endeavoured to show that it was in the 
real interest of man to obey the law. “The point is not to teach ; 
me what is just, but to show me what interest I have in being ■ 
just.”® Kant was very scornful of such an attempt to base a 
philosophy of right on the selfishness of man; he was convinced 
that the principle of happiness creates only mischief in political, 
history and that mankind will not find peace till the principle j 
of disinterested obedience to the moral law is recognised as the 
ethical basis of any legal obligation.* 

It is open to question whether such rigorous ethics do not 

^ Workst vol. Vj p. 335. Ibid.j vol. i, p. 179. 

* First iaft of the Contrat Social, Vaughan, vol. i, p. 452. 

* I^The sovereign wants to make the people happy according to his ideas 

t (of luppiness), and becomes a despot; the people do not want to give up the 
general claim to their own happiness, and become rebels.” Works, vol. i, 
p. 207. 
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make all human activity impossible. This has been pointed out 
by Schiller, who was otherwise an enthusiastic Kantian. It 
makes too great a demand on man to expect him to disregard 
his personal happiness so entirely. It is strange that Kant, who 
in his philosophy of history has assigned to evil its place in the 
development of mankind, abstracts so much from reality in this 
instance.^ 

In accordance with his concept of law as a system of duties, 
Kant applies the principle of the categorical imperative to legal 
duties as well. “Law comprehends the whole of the conditions,^ 
under which the voluntary actions of any one person can be ' 
harmonised in reality with the voluntary actions of any other 
person, according to a universal law of freedom.”^ It can easily 
he seen that the value of this definition depends on the question 
what exactly does Kant mean by freedom? The prevailing 
doctrine had followed Montesquieu in defining freedom as the 
exercise of the free will.® Johannes von Muller, for instance, 
defined freedom as the capacity for doing everything that one 
wished to do.^ Kant attempts to determine this fundamental 
concq)t of political theory more exactly. It is significant that 
for him the problem of freedom as a political problem deter- 
mining the relation of men to one another and the relation 
between State and individual does not exist. Freedom is an 
idea of pure reason,® it is a concept which cannot be demon- 
strated in reality but which we must simply presuppose if we 
assume the existence of moral law. Kant pertinently points^ out 
that a fatalistic concept of ethics excludes the very notion of 
obligation since the latter presupposes that man can act other- 
wise than he actually does. The gist of Kant’s doctrine of 
freedom, which cannot be treated here at length, is that fi:ee- 
dom is, because it ought to be. Freedom has two sides, a 

1 Kant realised this difficulty himself and admitted that man need not 
give up the idea of happiness entirely, demanding only that this idea must 
not be made the condition for his actions. Works, vol. i, p. 179. 

* Ibid., vol. V, p. 335. 

’ “La libert6 philosophique consiste dans I’exercice de la volont6 ou du 
moins dans I’opinion oh Ton est, que Ton exerce sa volont6.” Esprit des 
Lois XI, ‘ Der FOrstenbimd, p. i. ® Works, vol. v, p. 325 
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negative one according to which man is free if his action is not 
determined by his sensual desires or other empirical stimuli, 
and a positive one according to which he is free if he is deter- 
mined by the categorical imperative as the chief principle of 
moral law. It has been pointed out that this doctrine leads 
nowhere, since it assumes that the acting individual knows 
whether the principle according to which he acts can form the 
principle for a general ethical legislation. 

As in his ethics Kant presupposed a society of saints or at 
least of professors of moral philosophy, so in his political 
philosophy he presupposed a society of sober and virtuous 
citizens who want to be law-abiding members of the common- 
wealth. It is the political philosophy of an honest but narrow - 
minded bourge ois.^ How far Kant’s political doctrine was in 
reality the elaborate transcription of his distrust of the absolutist 
system is revealed in a passage in which he talked about political 
freedom as a social problem. In this passage which he never 
published dining his lifetime, he described as the essence of 
freedom that each citizen must be allowed to seek his welfare 
in his own maimer and that the State should under no circum- 
stances use him as a means even for the furtherance of his own ’ 
happiness.* In other words, Kant expressed the conviction 
that the citizens, if left free, would best realise a state of justice. 

The ftmdamental principle of his legal theory is the autonomy 
of the will in which freedom ultimately consists. The chief 
object of law is to guarantee the peaceful coexistence of men 
in a certain social order which Kant naively presupposes. The 
member of this society of virtuous burghers acts lawfully if he 
respects the laws which make it possible that each individual 
has as much autonomy as possible. 

Kant attempted several times to de fine freedom satisfactorily. 
He was confronted with the intricate problem how to combine 
the autonomy of the will which he asserted with the principle 
oF coefa on which, as he well knew, is an indispensable charac- 
teristic of law. The categorical imperative teUs man to act 


^ Metzget, loc. cit., p. 80. 


Reicke, Lose Blatter, C. 15. 
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according to laws without which the whole social order would 
break down and no freedom would be possible, and it is appro- 
priate to say that men are free if they submit to their commands 
volimtarily, but this does not alter the fact that very often they 
must be actually compelled to obedience. Does compulsion not 
make the will necessarily heteronomous? Kant did not solve 
.this problem. He attempted in vain to overcome the contra- 
diction by identifying law and compulsion. In his logical and 
formal way he defined compulsion as the hindrance of a 
hindrance to freedom, that is to say, he tried to evaide the 
problem by turning a political question into a logical one.^ 
According to him, reason does not only require law, but it also 
requires compulsion in order to realise law. This, however, is 
only a fiction which does not alter the fret that compulsion is 
something coming from the outside and that the compelled 
individual is not free. Kant could not solve the problem of the 
relation between compulsion and will because his philosophy 
of jurisprudence is founded on the abstract notion of reason and 
the problem of law cannot be solved from this side. Law as a - 
social phenomenon, as the regulation of the social powers in 
the interests of those who can force their will on the com- 
mimity, was wholly unknown to him. 

In Theory and Practice Kant defined freedom as follows: 
“Nobody can compel me to be happy in one way, but every- 
body may seek his happiness in that way which he considers 
best, so long as he does not interfere with the freedom of 

u 

another to aspire to similar ends which can coexist with the 
freedom of everybody according to a universal law.”® One may 
note that in this “definition” the term freedom, which is to be 
defined, occurs twice. In fact, this definition is a mere tauto- 
logy. Freedpm is that which is consistent with freedom. The 
real problem begins exactly at the point at which Kant stops. 
The decisive question is : How far can the will of the individual 
go, without interfering with the sphere of freedom of another 
person? 

* Works, vol. V, p. 1^7 * Ibid., vol. i, p. 19^. 
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Kant realised this himself, and in his Metaphysics of Morals 
he attempted another definition. According to this, t he ess encg_ 
of freedom is that we obey only laws to which we would have 
giv^i^i'ent if we had been asked to do so. This explanation 
also is formal, and is nothing but the application of the 
principle of autonomy. Kant falls back with this definition 
on Rousseau’s concept of freedom. “L’impulsion du seul 
appetit est esclavage, et I’obeissance a la loi qu’on s’est pre- 
scrite est liberte.”^ Rousseau, however, was more consistent 
than Kant, since he, on account of this opinion, repudiated 
the principle of representation to which Kant clung.® 

In one point Kant came nearer to the truth than Rousseau. 
Like the latter, he maintained the idea of an original social 
contract which in his opinion is the source and criterion of 
law. Whereas Rousseau was in doubt as to the character of 
this contract, or at any rate never stated clearly whether it 
was an historic fact or a mere hypothesis,® Kant denies the 
historic character of the social contract unmistakably.* Accord- 
ing to him it is an idea of reason,® a mere “auxiliary construc- 

. ‘ C.S., I, 8. 

® Cf. Rousseau: “La souverainert ne peut etre repr&entde, par la 
mSiiie raison qu’elle ne peut toe alienee.” C.S., Hi, 15. With Kant; "Alle 
wahre Republik ist und kann nichts anders sein, als ein repiSsentatives 
System des Volks, um im Namen desselben, dutch alle Staatsburgei ver- 
einigt, vermittelst ihrer Abgeoidneten (Deputierten) ihre Rechte zu besor- 
gen.” Rechtslehre, § 52. 

" Cf. Liepmann, loc. cit., p. 194, Vaughan, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 438. 

* It has been claimed that Kant was the first thinker to state this clearly 
(cf. Gierke, Althtisitu, p. 382, and M. Salomon in Archiv fUr Bffentliches 
Recht, vol. xxviii,pp. 99-103), but Hume held quite similar views. See Of 
the Original Contract, The New Universal Library, p. 324. There is a passage 
in the first draft of the Social Contract which seems to indicate that Rousseau 
considered the original contract as purely hypothetical. “11 y a miUe maniferes 
de rassembler les hommes, il n’y en a qu’une de les unir. C’est pour cela 
que je ne donne dans cette ouvragc qu’une m£thode pour la formation des 
soci£t£s politiques, quoique, dans la multitude d’agr6gations qui existent 
actuellement sous ce nom, il n’y en est peutStre pas deux qui aient to form^es 
de la mtoie manito et pas une qui I’ait to selon celle que j’tobli. Mais je 
cherche le droit et la raison, et ne dispute pas des faits.’’ i, ch. v. But this 
passage is contradicted by others in which Rousseau treats the contract as ■ 
an historical phenomenon, see, e.g., iv, ch. ii. 

< Works, vol. V, p. 436, and vol. i, p. 201. 
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tion.” “The act by which a people is represented as con- 
stituting itself into a State is termed the original contract.” 
The legislator therefore has to enquire as to whether the laws 
are compatible with the idea of an original contract, whether 
they can be regarded as issued by the whole people. In the 
idea of the original contract, it is again the principle of 
autonomy which constitutes the essence of political obligation, 
that is to say, the people are obliged to obey the laws which 
conform to the social contract since they are supposed to be 
parties to this contract. 

It Since Kant did not consider die state of nature as an historical 
state, he was not interested in describing it, any more than 
he was interested in the question how the modem state 
has originated and historically developed. There are, however, 
passages in which K ant seems to treat the state r>f nature a s 
an empirical phenomenon .^ We read, for instance, in The 
Metaphysics of Mor als, “And thus it is not to be said that the 
individual in die State has sacrificed a part of his inborn external 
freedom for a particular purpose; but he has abandoned his wild 
lawless freedom wholly, in order to find all his proper freedom 
again, entire and undiminished, but in the form of regulated 
order of dependence, that is, in a civil State regulated by rules 
of law.”® This is almost identical with Rousseau’s frmous 
words: “Ce que I’homme perd par le contrat social c’est sa 
liberte naturelle et un droit illimite a tout ce qui le tente et 
qu’il peut atteindre; ce qu’il gagne c’est la liberte civile, et la 
propriete de tout ce qu’il possMe.”® Here Kant and Rousseau 
do not use the language of fiction, but speak of the individual 
as having actually abandoned his status naturalis. 

Like Rousseau, Kant considered the status civUis as the 
transformation of the status naturaUsj and he was willing to 
acknowledge, as we have already noticed, that the latter 
was not merely a void but a state in which the moral law was 
valid. That is to say, he clearly distinguished between society 
as status naturalis and State as status civilis, whereas for Hobbes, 

^ Works, vol. V, p. 176. > Ibid., p. 416. • C.S., book i, ch. 8. 
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for instance, society did not exist apart from the State. For 
Hobbes the State was created out of conditions which were 
from a legal and ethical point of view a void. 

Thus we come to the important question: what meanings 
has the State in the politick system of Kant? We have seen 
that Kant in his treatise on history considered the State the 
highest goal of mankind. This is an idea which later Hegel was 
to adopt and to develop. Kant, however, very soon gave it up. 
He was very far from glorifying the State, which had had such 
small si gnifi cance during the whole of the eighteenth century, 
to which Kant essentially belonged. In the Metaphysics of 
Morals he contents him self with defining the State as the union 
of a number of men under laws, that is to say, the State is merely 
one of the numerous associations which society forms to realise 
its purposes.’^ We see clearly that the national idea which a few 
decades later was to become one of the main problems of 
European political thought is not even hinted at here. For 
Kant the State is a postulate of reason, not the incarnation of 
the national forces of a people. It has not, as it was to be later 
with Hegel, a value in itself; for him it is nothing but the basis ■ 
which must be provided in order that the morality of the citizens 
may develop itself. In some of his works, however, we can 
discover the first intimations of the organic ideal of the State 
which was to replace the purely rationalist one of the Enlight- 
enment.^ In his the ory of the State as the indispensable basis of 
freedom, and in his radical refutation of utihtarianism, there 
was ^eady to be foimd the germ of a new political philosophy,, 
which was to ascribe to the State a higher dignity than that of 
a loose confederation of frightened individuals.® 

^ IFbrfa, vol. V, p. 433. 

• He defines the State in the Critique of Judgment as “a body in which 
the single mdnber is not merely a means but at the same time ^o an end 
and, by collaborating in making the whole possible, is himself determined 
by the idea of the whole as far as his place and fimctions are concerned.” 
Works, ed. Hartenstein, vol. vii, p. 247. 

® Cf. the following charactmstic passage: “The Constitution is funda- 
mentally based on the mbralit^ of the people and morality in turn cannot 
properly take root without a good Constitution.” Reicke, loc. cit., F. 15. 
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As far as the organisation of the State is concerned, Kant 
follows partly the teachings of Montesquieu, partly those of 
Rousseau. Like Rousseau he clings to the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people by maintaining that, in view of the 
social contract, the united people itself is the head of the State 
(Staatsoberhaubt) and the prince only an organ of the people.^ 
Like^ .Montesquieu he assumes three powers: the. legislature, 
the executive, and the..iudi.cature. To what extent Kant still 
thought in the terms of rationalism is shown by the fact that 
he compares these three powers to a syllogism.® According to 
him these powers must be clearly separated from each other. 
The legislative power can only belong to the people in their 
totahty, because, according to the saying Volenti non fit iniuria, 
only thus can injustice be avoided and the will of the united 
people is the source of law. “Hence it is only the united and 
consenting will of all the people that ought to have the power 
of enacting law in the State.”® 

It is precisely at this “ought” that Kant halted. From here to 
a truly democratic ideology it was only one step, which Kant 
was not willing to take. If he had taken it, he would have realised 
that the gulf between personal will and compulsion can be 
bridged only by granting the people the right to control those 
who actually compel them. Kant was not aware of the fact that 
when he talked of the “united and consenting” will of the people 
he no longer meant the ideal will which is tantamount to reason 
but the actual will with its conflicting interests. 

He acquiesces in the fact that the laws are not issued by the 
people but by the princes or other independent organs. He 
maintains his principle of the original contract only by demand- 
ing that laws must possess such a content as they would have 
had if they had been issued by the whole people. But who 
guarantees that this is the case? Who protects the rights of the 
people against the rulers? This is the fundamental problem 
of political theory, with which t hink ers have struggled again 

' Metaphysik der Sitten, Rechtslehre, § 47. 

® Works, vol. V, p. 4S4. ■ ® Ibid. 
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and again. Kant gives no answer to this question. He, more- 
over, declares with determination that the people have no rights 
against their rulers. He especially denies them the right of 
resistance against unlawful actions of the princes, a right which 
thinkers such as Locke and Sydney had granted them.^ “The 
ruler has only rights against the subject, no duties.”^ Even if 
an alteration of the defective constitution is necessary, such 
change ought only to proceed from the sovereign power by 
way of reform and is not to be brought about by the people 
by way of revolution.® In his eyes an insurrection is always a 
crime whatever may be its aims. This means in fact a whole- 
sale refutation of the French Revolution. The reason which 
Kant gives for this attitude is by no means convincing. He is 
afraid that through revolution the idea of law itself would be 
destroyed irreparably. This is all the more strange, as Kant 
him self admits that the revolutionary of to-day might be the 
law-giver of to-morrow. Besides, he hims elf had hailed the j 
French Revolution as a mark of the progress of mankind.* > 
“When a revolution has once succeeded and established a new 
constitution, the unlawfulness of its be ginning and continuance 
cannot exempt the individuals h:om the obligation of complying 
with the new state of affairs. They cannot logically refuse that 
authority which is now in power.”® This utterance, however, is 
sharply contradicted in another passage in which Kant expresses 
his doubt whether revolutions ever bring about true and lasting 
reforms. Even the most &ithful disciples of Kant did not follow 
him fii this. Thus one of them wrote, “If a government in a 
state sinks so low that it perverts all right and destroys all the 
inalienable faculties of humanity, then the civil bond is broken 
by the ruler him self”* 

^ For Rousseau the problem of resistance had no significance, since the 
soymign is the general will, which is always right. Kant denies the right of 
resistance because he believes that sovereignty rests with the people. Cf. 
Gurwitsch, das Reooltaionsproblem, p. 16. ' Worta, vol. v, p. 440. 

> The individual has, to use a term of Natural Law, an obligatio ad 
pattendum itdurias. * Works, vol. i, p. 638. • Ibid., vol. v, p. 444. 

* I. H. Tieftrunk, Philosophische Untersuchungen liber private und 
Iffentliche Recht, 1797-98, vol. ii, p. 366. Cf. also Jacob’s Antimachiaoelli. 
|Ialle, 1796. 
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ICant’s attitude towards the question of resistance has been 
explained by the suggestion that on religious grounds he 
considered rebellion against the ruler impossible. It has been 
pointed out that Kant was in his youth under pietistic influences. 
This explanation does not carry much weight, as it was the 
pietist most of all who claimed the right of the individual against 
the absolute rule of the prince. Kant’s attitude towards the 
question of resistance is an interesting example of that discrep- 
ancy between theory and practice to which we have already 
drawn attention. Rebellion belongs to the sphere of facts and 
can hardly be harmonised with the idea of pure reason. More- 
over, most revolutions have been carried out by men who 
claimed to make their compatriots happy. That is why the right 
to violent resistance is rejected by Kant.^ Nevertheless, it re main s 
strange that Kant, although he realised that the legislation of 
reason cannot always be enforced, did not draw the obvious 
conclusions from this. This, of course, is to be explained by his 
political experiences. He had never come into violent conflict 
with a tyrannical ruler, and he believed apparently that a 
peaceful appeal to the Government would in the long run 
succeed better than violence, at any rate, that the damage done 
by violence would be greater than that created by injustice. 
When he turns against violence he is trying to raise barriers 
against the French Revolution and to spare Germany the fate 
which the Revolution had brought on France. Kant’s attitude 
towards the question of resistance shows us how right he was 
when he described the German nation as the one which'more 
easily than any other civilised nation obeys the Government 
under which it happens to be.*® 

Kant’s wavering attitude towards the Revolution can be only 
fully understood when he is considered as a representative of 
his class. This class demanded protection against the arbitrari- 
ness of the absolute prince and was therefore in favour of a 

1 Kaat asserts that reason requires “der jetzt bestehenden gesetz- 
gebenden Gewalt gehordien zu soUen, ihr Ursprung mag sein, welcher er 
woUe,” Works, vol. v, p. 440. 

* Anthropologie, S 87, Works, ed. Hartenstein, vol. 10, p. qs6. 
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Constitution which limited the rights of the ruler to some 
extent. This idea of the “Rechtsstaat” (the State subject to the 
rule of law) was to become the chief claim of the middle class 
during the nineteenth century. The main characteristic of the 
“Rechtsstaat” was the notion of law as a general norm which 
was applied without discrimination and which excluded 
arbitrariness. In one of his unpublished writings, Kant has 
formulated this principle very clearly. “Civil liberty is that 
condition Lu which nobody is obliged to obey ^ything else but 
that which is decreed by law. . . . Nobody can be forced to do 
or to forgo anything by a particular decree which is not a law 
as it is not universal in its aim.”^ On the other hand, these 
professors, writers and burghers did not yet feel strong enough 
to demand their right radically and were too much intimidated 
by the established social organisation to be consistent. Nor had 
they developed a sufficient sense of their social status to have 
faith in their political strength. 

The question of resistance occupied the min ds of Kant’s 
contemporaries a great deal. The illustrious lawyer, Feuerbach, 
devoted a youthful work to it, Anti-Hobbes, in which he acknow- 
ledged a limited right of resistance.® This treatise is si gnifi cant 
for the political thought of the period in its complete remoteness 
from practical life. It contains a controversy with L. H. Jacob, 
who had taught that resistance to rulers was justifiable if the 
ruler carried out acts which could not be justified by the ends 
of the State, that is, could not be conceived as being in the 
publid interest and were therefore purely private. According 
to Jacob, a prince does wrong, for instance, if he issues the order 
that every citizen has to raise his hat and to scratch his ear 
every mo rnin g at twelve o’clock. Feuerbach takes the trouble to 
prove that even such an order could be compatible with the 
end of the State, as it could serve to show a neighbouring country 
national unity and resolve. No thing shows more clearly than 

‘ Reidce, Lose Blatter, F. 13. 

' P. J. A. Fexieihaxii,Antt-HM>esoderaberdieGremettderhechstenGewaIt 
tmd das Zaangsrecht der Barger gtgen den Oberherr, 1798 
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this controversy how httle even pohtical thinkers concerned 
themselves with the really important issues of the time. 

In another respect also, Kant is a typical representative of 
his class. In his treatise on Theory and Practice he had already 
demanded equahty as a necessary characteristic of a repubUcan 
state. He defines equahty as follows: “Each member of the 
community has enforceable rights against any other fi:om which 
only the sovereign is exempted.”^ His concept of equahty is, 
like his concept of freedom, ptuely formal.® There is, according 
to him, only an equahty before the law, not de facto. This 
equality is compatible with the greatest inequahty as far as 
property is concerned. Kant, it is true, demands consistently 
that all privileges, especially those of the nobihty, ought to be 
abohshed and he is in favom of abohshing the institution of 
serfdom.® In raising this claim he was in accord with a demand 
generally raised by the middle class, as we have already shown. 
Equahty for him is fimdamentaUy equahty of opportunity, not 
equahty of status. The whole field of cultural activity ought 
to be open to everybody, regardless of his social position. This 
is another of the fundamental pohtical claims of hberahsm 
which we find in almost all Constitutions of the nineteenth 
century, and which was expressed in the French Constitution of 
1791 as foUows : “Tous les citoyens sont egalement admissibles 
a toute dignite, place et emploi pubhque, selon leur capacite 
et sans autre distinction que ceUe de leur vertu et de leiu: 
talent.” And yet Kant was so much steeped in the idea of the 
absolutist state that he does not carry out the notion of equahty 
consistently. The principle of equahty is not vahd for ah, but 
only for the economicahy independent male citizens, such as 
landowners, free farmers, artisans, merchants, learned men and 
ofiicials. The women and the dependent members of the 
community are not fuUy qualified citizens.^ In this sense every- 
body is dependent whose economic existence is dependent on 

* Works, vol. i, p. 194. * Cf. Works, vol. v, pp. 344, 667. 

* Tkeorie und Praxis, Works, vol. i, p. 195. 

* AnfangsgrUnde der Reehtslehre, § 46, Works, vol. v, p. 43s. 
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the will of somebody else, as, for instance, all servants.^ “A 
servant is a being who, like a parasitical plant, is rooted in other 
men.”® Only the citizen who is qualified by property has the 
right to vote. If Kant talks of property he means in the first 
place landed property. “The landed proprietors are the essential 
subjects of the State, since they are connected with the soil 
vitam sustinendo”^ In this attitude of Kant’s the conflicts 
between the third and fourth estate which are to play so con- 
siderable a part in the history of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are already foreshadowed. 

In his views on property Kant is most clearly a representative 
of the economic 'Beliefs and interests of the middle class. He 
found, as it were, property as a social reality and he has not the 
slightest doubts as to its justification. It is well known that 
Rousseau, although he clung to the principle of private property 
as “/£ plus sacre de torn les droits des citqyens” has a keen insight 
into the injustices of the existing economic order. Some formu- 
lations, for instance in the Treatise on Inequality, read as if 
they were written by a modem socialist.* Rousseau also realises 
that property has its raison d’etre in the State and is subject to 
it.® He is at least in favour of measures by which the prevailing 
inequality should be mitigated.® Kant accepts wholeheartedly 
the existing social order and bases property entirely on the act 
of occupation. The function of the State accordingly is to 
protect property. Rousseau was aware that the historic origin; 
of property was the “right” of the stronger, that is to say, pure] 
forc^. He tried to limit this right by demanding that nobody 

^ All the Constitutions of the French Revolution excluded servants from 
the electorate. 

“ Reidte, Lose Blatter, F. 21, ® Reicke, F. 21. 

* “Le premier qui ayant enclos un terrain s’avisa de dire, Ceci est a moi, 
et trouva des gens assez simples pour le croire, fut le viai fondateur de la 
soci&£ civile.” Vaughan, Rousseau, vol. i, p. 169. Cf. also Ecommie politique, 
ibid. p. 268; Prqjet de Constitution pour la Corse: “Je veux, en un mot, que 
la propri£td de I’Etat soit aussi grande, aussi forte, et celle des citoyens 
aussi petite, aussi faible, qu’il est possible.” Vaughan, vol. ii, p. 337. 

® Contrat Socitd, book i, ch. 9. 

* Cf. S£e, L’Evolution de la Pensie Politique en France au XVIII Siicle, 

p. 307. ’ Works, vol. V, p. 374. 
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may occupy more than he needs to satisfy his wants, and by 
Tnaifitaining that mere occupation without actually working on 
the land is no legitimate title.^ Kant recognises no such limita- 
tions. “What I bring into my possession in accordance with 
law, and what I will to be mine, that becomes my property.”* 
This in feet is the economic theory of capitalism. One of the 
essential traits of modem capitalism is the transformation of 
all economic-ethical relations into purely economic-legal ones 
on the analogy of the property relation. The feudal vassal, for 
instance, owed loyalty to his overlord, the modem citizen owes 
to the State his taxes. Kant clearly anticipated this development 
by constmedng even such relations as those between husband 
and wife and between father and son in terms of proprietor- 
ship.® 

Kant’s attitude towards the problem of property and his 
defence of the class system are striking examples of the essential 
dependence of political philosophy on the economic foundations 
of society. It was clearly impossible on Kant’s own premises 
to justify the institution of private property in philosophic 
terms. It is very difficult to understand what exactly Kant 
meant by reason, but it is evident that private property is not 
a postulate of reason but a social institution developed by men 
in a very definite historical process. In fact Kant is forced to 
admit that fundamentally the right to property is founded on 
sheer violence although he does not draw from this the same 
conclusions as did Rousseau. He attacked serfdom and defended 
the exclusion of the un-propertied members of society fro’m all 
essential political rights alm ost in the same breath, in both 
cases in the name of reason. This shows that he was uncon- 
sciously bound by. the economic necessities of his clas s which 
needed free labour but wanted the institution of privateproperty. 
The social development went in the direction of economic 
liberty and of a political organisation in which human activity 
was secured under the rule of law and in which the decisions 


^ Contrat Social, i, ch. 9. 
* Works, vol. V, p. 375. 


* Cf. Metzger, loc. cit., p. 92. 
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of the authorities cx>uld be predicted with some degree of 
certainty. Kant’s thought indicated this direction and furnished 
his class with a rationalisation for their social demands. There 
can be no doubt that he was also instrumental in bringing 
about the new legal order which suited the economic interests 
and tendencies of the middle classes which had already begun 
to shake off the fetters of mercantilism. ^ 

In his effort to secure the free activity of the individuals/ 
Kant demanded with determination the freedom of the Press, 
a demand which again is one of the chief claims of liberalism. 
The people have not the right to punish a prince who is unfaith- 
ful to the Constitution, or to resist him violently, but they are 
permitted to discuss his measures in public and to criticise 
him. The freedom of the Press is according to Kant the palla- 
dium of liberty, in fact the only palladium available.^ Kant 
was not only a loyal citizen, he was also an enlightened intellec- 
tual. He believes, as all liberals will do, in the value of arguments, 
since he believes in reason. His belief in progress is unshakable. 
“All roxmd us is evidence that mankind as a whole has made 
considerable moral progress in our age as compared with former 
ages, and the cry of increasing degeneration arises from the 
fact that we stand on a higher platform of morality, whence we 
can look further ahead and judge more severely the difference 
between what we are and what we should be.”® He ridicules the 
belief of so many of his contemporaries that the people are not 
ripe for liberty and points out that the people must be free 
first before we can judge whether they can use their freedom 
properly. 

In his treatise “Answer to the question: What is Enlighten- 
ment” he had stated that his age, if not an enlightened one, was 
at test an age in the process of enlightenment, and he gave 
expression to the hope that enlightenment would reach all 
thrones.® Sapere cmde was the slogan of Enlightenment, which 
Kant translates “have the comrage to avail yomrself of your 

* Theorie wid Praxis, Works, vol. i, p, 209. 

* Tbid., Works, vol. i, p. 216. * Works, vol. i, p. 168. 
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reason.”^ It was fifty years before the people in Germany went 
on the barricades and had the courage to use other weapons to 
enforce their rights. 

^ Kant’s lasting merit in the history of political thought lies in 
I the emphasis which he laid upon the idea of the State subject 
' to the rule of law, and in his clear realisation that the chief 
task of the State was to secure justice.® In these points Kant 
was strongly under the infiuence of Rousseau. In all the writings 
of Rousseau we find the glorification of law as “the chief 
triumph of human wisdom and foresight.” After Kant, the 
idea of the State subject to the rule of law never disappeared 
■ from German political theory until it was dismissed as a liberal 
aberration by the present rulers of Germany, Kant gave this 
idea its classical formulation in his philosophy of Jurisprudence: 
“In the union of the three powers consists the welfare of the 
State {salus republicae suprema lex est), whereby one is not to 
understand the welfare and happiness of the citizens, because 
this can be achieved also in the state of nature, or under a 
despotic government, perhaps even more comfortably and 
desirably ; but the state of the greatest coincidence of the consti- 
tution with the principles of justice to which reason obliges us 
to aspire by a categorical imperative.”® This was the ideal of 
the middle class who wanted a state of justice by which 
they understood a state which maintained order and secured 
property. 

Kant was too much a thiuker of the Enlightenment to 
realise that the State was more than a legal organisation, that 
it was in reality the expression of irrational and imponderable 
powers, but by denying that selfishness was the primary 
driving force of man as a political being he paved the way for 

* Works, vol. i, p. 163. 

‘ Cf. the following passage which contains the whole programme of liber- 
alism; “Die beste Regierungsform ist nicht die worin es am bequemsten 
ist zu leben, sondem worin dem Borger sein Recht am meisten gesichert ist.” 
Reicke, Lose Blatter, E. 29. 

’ Works, vol. V, p. 439. His ethical pathos reveals itself when he writes : 
“If justice perishes it is of no value any longer that men live on earth.” 
Metaphysics cf Morals, s8. 
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a concq>t of the State which took account of those iirational 
factors. 

Although ELant’s concept of freedom was formal and obscure 
it was of the highest importance that this problem was broached 
at all in German political thought. When he regarded freedom 
primarily as subjection to reason and not as independence ofthe 
individuals from the government he reflected the tendency pre- 
vailing among the intellectual leaders of the middle class to ap- 
proach political problems m moral and philosophic terms mstead 
of in terms of political power. This tendency in turn revealed 
the weakness of the middle classes and their lack of a political 
consciousness. The important fact re main s that Kant was the 
first thinker in Germany who demanded liberty, equality and 
security of property as fundamental rights. To blame him 
because he conceived these rights in a formal sense would mean 
to demand of him a political philosophy which was not the 
expression of the prevailing social tendencies. One might just 
as well blame Augustine for not having been a Protestant or 
Luther for not having been a Socialist. After a period in which 
Kant’s importance as a political and philosophic thinker has 
been greatly overrated it has become fashionable to agree with 
Bertrand Russell who considers him as a “mere misfortune.” 
Whatever his place in the history of philosophy was, his place 
in the history of German political thought is indisputable. 
It was in his thought that the German middle class 
becaqie familiar with the idea of constitutional government 
and it was not his fault that they were not strong enough 
to enforce it. 

Kant indicated the direction which the political development 
was to follow in still another respect when he put forward the 
principle of representation as indispensable to a ftee state. In 
order to understand what this meant we must bear in mind that 
the idea of representation was alm ost completely unknown in 
Germany. It was incompatible with the absolutist sjretem. 
Kant’s demand for representation was in fact the demand for 
the constitutionally limited monarchy in which the rights of 
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the sovereign are supervised by the elected representatives of 
the people. The idea of representation is as old as Natmal Law 
itself; it had been used, for instance, to legitimise the Church 
councils. It had been suppressed later when the theory of the 
absolute sovereignty of the prince had been acknowledged. It 
reappeared in the struggle against the absolute princes and 
was made by Montesquieu a fundamental principle of his 
theory. Kant adopted this theory because he realised that in 
Germany the future would not lie with the radical and utopian 
democratism of Rousseau but with the idea of the representa- 
tive “Rechtsstaat.” 

Kant’s individualism prevented him from doing justice to 
such social phenomena as family and nation.^ His concept of 
matrimony is shallow and even repulsive.^ To discover the 
people as the rightful source of political activity remained for 
the think ers who came after him. 

His ideas have never reached the masses, since he was too 
abstract a thinker. One of his teachings, however, was generally 
imderstood. Obedience to the categorical imperative, even if 
people were not able to grasp its philosophical implications, 
became the formula for a performance of duty which was 
carried out as it were for its own sake without personal consider- 
ation. The conservative thinkers identified this concept of 
rigorous performance of duty with absolute devotion to the 
State, whereas the liberal thinkers emphasised its individualist 
origm. The German, above all, the Prussian bureaucracy, was 
trained in this spirit of devotion to which no doubt it owed 
much of its efficiency. 

Kant was a scholar and a middle-class thinker whose thought 
proceeded from the Aufkldnmg and the Natural Law which 
had moulded his youth. Under the influence of Rousseau and 
the impression made on him by the French Revolution, a 

^ Cf. his definition of “Volk”: “Unter dem Wort Volk versteht man 
die im einem Landstiich vereinigte Menge Menschen, in so fern sie 
ein Ganzes ausmacht.” Worksy vol. i, p. 511. 

‘ Marriage according to him is nothing but “sexual community according 
to law.” RechtsUhrcy 24, Works, vol. v, p. api. 
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decisive change took place in him. The problem of freedom in 
a modern sense was raised, that is the hberation of the middle 
class firom feudalism and absolutism. Kant gave to this problem 
the formulation which suited best the metaphysical spirit of 
his fellow countrymen by de finin g freedom as the governance 
of the ideal self over the material self. Thus of the two great 
questions ofthe political thought of the nineteenth century, the 
national and social, discussion is opened on the social. Freedom, 
however, is not yet a political question, but is still essentially 
an ethical one, that is to say, Kant is not so much concerned 
with the relation of men to one another as with the relation of 
man to his better self. Although Kant was no revolutionary, 
in his autonomy of the individual will he put forward a revolu- 
tionary principle which was to take effect when the middle 
class attained consciousness of their strength and began to 
transform the ethical problem of autonomy into the political 
principle of collaboration in the government. It is in this sense 
that Marx’s assertion is true, that Kant’s theory is the German 
theory of the French Revolution. 

It has been asserted that Kant’s ideal of a state was that of the 
Prussian state of Frederick the Great.^ This cannot, however, be 
maintained since Kant put forward principles such as that of 
the “Rechtsstaat” which were incompatible with the opinions 
held by the Prussian king for whom not law but power was the 
essence of the State. Two further points only need to be men- 
tioned to show the deep difference in the outlook of the two 
minds. Frederick the Great was convinced that the propeUing 
force in life was self-interest, Kant was the philosopher of 
altruism. The king regarded war as something not only un- 
avoidable but natural, his greatest subject was the author 
of the treatise on perpetual peace. Kant thought in terms 
of Natural Law, the king used its terminology for his poli- 
tical aims. 

Kant was, as Ranke styled him, “the mediator between the 
political bought of the eighteenth century of the cosmopolitan 
‘ Cf. Dilthey, gesammelte Werke, vol. iii, p. 244. 
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brand and the hiunanitarian ideal of the classical era.”^ 
He was, moreover, the first representative of liberalism in 
Germany. 
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CHAPTER III 


FICHTE, THE JACOBIN 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution, Fichte was a young 
man. He belonged to a generation for which the Seven Years 
War was merely an historical event, no longer direct experience, 
and for which the greatness of Frederick the Great was more than 
overshadowed by the reaction which had ruled in Prussia since 
1786. A few years later Joseph the Second, the other great ruler 
of the Enlightenment, died, and most of the princes, from fear 
of the Revolution, began to pursue an openly reactionary 
policy. The people of this generation necessarily realised with 
particular bitterness the hopeless political conditions of Ger- 
many, and were unable to find comfort for the disunity of their 
country in the political life of the separate small states. They had 
learned that Germany could produce poets like Klopstock, 
Goethe, Lessing and Schiller, and thinkers like Kant, who were 
not merely Prussians, Swabians or Weimar-Saxons but were 
Germans of European reputation. In the French Revolution 
they had seen the movement of a whole nation and they had 
watched with surprise the strength which such a movement 
could develop. 

’ It might therefore be expected that this generation would 
.raise the problem of German unity, which meant nothing to 
the former generation. The influence of the Enlightennient, 
however, was too strong to be shaken off in a few years. For a 
long time to come the national idea was closely linked with 
rational and cosmopolitan concepts and patriotism remained 
identical with faith in the ancient constitution of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Fichte, unlike his teacher Kant, was involved from the first 
in political problems. His earliest writings are political. Politics 
for him are not a rationally thought-out part of a philosophical 
system; they are one of the burning questions which life itself 
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puts to every thinker. If Kant’s political ideas were removed 
fi:om his philosophical system, his work would not lose in great- 
ness and importance, it would perhaps even gain in consistency. 
In Fichte’s doctrine, philosophy and politics are inseparable. 

Kant was foremost a thinker, not a man of action, and his 
political views faithfully mirror the experiences and prejudices 
of the educated middle class. Fichte also was a philosopher by 
profession, but he came from the lowest ranks of society, and 
he was essentially active by nature. “I am not fitted to be a 
professional scholar, I do not like only to think, I want to act,” 
he wrote to a friend.^ He owed his education to the beneficence 
of an aristocratic patron and the whole of his youth was a painful 
and hard struggle which left indelible traces on his mind. 
Charaaeristic of his temperament is the story which his son 
records in the biography of his fether. Fichte was educated in 
that ptuitanical, almost gloomy school Schulpforta, which had 
produced so many men of the first importance. In this school, 
several boys shared a room, in which an older boy had to 
supervise the younger ones. These prefects were often fierce 
tyrants who greatly maltreated their inferiors. One day a teacher 
surprised the young Fichte, just as he was practising hurling 
a book against the wall. When he was asked what he was doing, 
he replied: “I am practising so that, when I am a prefect, I 
shall be able to box people’s ears as well as my prefect now 
does it to me.” These words of the boy express all the defiance 
of the class to which he belonged and seem particularly charac- 
teristic of the philosopher who was to stress the will most of all 
things. In his early career as a tutor in wealthy families he 
developed a strong hatred of prerogatives and laid the foundation 
for his later socialist views. 

Fichte was, however, too much under the influence of the 
Enlightenment to advocate revolutions in practice.* “There 

1 Letters, vol. i, p. 62. 

• “Violent revolutions,” he says, “are always a bold enterprise of man- 
kind; if they succeed the victory gained is worth the sufferings, but if they 
fail you will push yourself from misery to greater misery.” Works, vol. vi. 
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is a very sure means of preventing violent revolution” he says, 
“but there is only one, and that is to instruct the people 
thoroughly in their rights and duties.”^ In this he was in 
agreement with all the political thinkers of Enlightenment, 
who in the age of Rousseau and Pestalozzi thought that proper 
education was the solution for all problems. Fichte was con- 
vinced that it would be sufficient to teach the princes their real 
duties and to make them realise that absolute power was 
incompatible with human dignity. In almost naive optimism he 
exclaimed: “Be just, you peoples, and your princes wiU not 
bear to be unjust alone.”* It was, however, on account of his 
belief in the ideals of the Enlightenment that Fichte criticised the 
political situation with particular vehemence and bitterness. 
What made him take up his pen was the feeling, shared by 
many young men of his generation, that “Things cannot 
continue as they are now.”* The time of which the basic 
features were described in the first chapter was chararterised 
by great political unrest. Many people welcomed the French 
Revolution with the feeling that however bad it might be, at 
least it would bring a change in the whole, political system. 
The Revolution, which seemed to fulfil the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment, carried these ideas into many circles which had hitherto 
not been used to question the traditional social order. 

Fichte’s political development can be clearly divided into 
four periods if we take his attitude towards the State as the 
distinguishing factor and if we leave out of account a sj;iort 
preliminary period in which his position was undecided. In 
the first period, which is chiefly characterised by his pamphlet 
on the restoration of fireedom of thought and by his unfinished 
writing on the French Revolution, he was an extreme indi- 
vidualist and follower of the doctrine of Natural Law.^ This 
coincided with the period of his life when he had to struggle 

* Works, vol. vi, p. 41. • Ibid., p. 45. * Ibid., p. 40. 

* "Die ZttrUckfordenmg der Denkfreihdt von den FOrsten Europas” and 
"Beitrage zur Berichtigung des UrteUs des Ptdslikums Uber die franzSsische 
Revolution.” Of. also "Vorlesungen Uber die Besthmnung des Gdehrten” 
1794 - 
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hardest and to rely completely on his own resources. This 
period lasted from about 1789 till 1796. 

The second period, from about 1796 till 1799, which in the 
political sphere was characterised chiefly by his treatise on 
Natural Law, was the most fruitful in the development of his 
philosophic ideas. He was still under the influence of Natural 
Law but he began to modify its doctrines. Under the guidance 
of Kant he attempted to determine the relation of law and ethics, 
and the State, which in the first period he had entirely neglected, 
became at least the means of ensuring the rule of law. 

In the third period from 1799 till about 1806 he developed 
the idea of a planned socialistic society in a State which should 
be a self-contained econo m ic unit. He gave up his liberal point 
of view and developed the first socialist theory ever put forward 
in Germany. 

In the last period of his life, under the spell of Napoleon, 
.he expounded a national doctrine, which contained almost 
a glorification of the State, but even in this last period his 
starting-point remained cosmopolitan and freedom o£ the 
individual was still his highest aim. 

" Wiieh ludbfe fisrfnulated h& &st pohtical ideas he had not 
yet formulated his philosophy, yet even these earliest writings 
are based on his fundamental philosophic beliefr. The point 
of departure in his metaphysical system is the Ego. The Ego 
is the creator of the world which is characterised as non-Ego. 
This is the logical end of a development which had begun with 
Destartes. The mediaeval world, of which God was the central 
point, was destroyed; the Ego has become the centre of existence. 
It is not surprising that Fichte was accused of atheism, and he 
hims elf later attempted to justify his philosophy theologically 
by identifying the Ego with God. Like Kant Fichte is convinced 
that reality is not something independent of the mind that 
kno\^, but whereas Kant retained the distinction between 
knowing and the unknowable thing in itself, Fichte does not 
recognise a thin g in itself. Man becomes conscious of himself, 
that is, he exists only by producing the world of objects. There- 
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fore the non-Ego is a part of the Ego. This system is the sjrstem 
of logical idealism. While the dogmatist feels he is dependent 
on, even the product of, things, the idealist feels he is their 
creator. This radical individualism which corresponded to the 
“Storm and Stress” movement in literature is the philosophic 
expression of the self-confidence of the leaders of the middle 
classes. 

It is impossible here to go into the details of this philosophic 
doctrine, which is puzzling and obscure in many ways; what 
is interesting in our context is its individualistic point of depar- 
ture. At the same time, we find in it features which are more 
than individualistic. Fichte’s Ego is not the individual Ego of 
any person, but a super-individual metaphysical construction. 
No wonder then that Fichte has been interpreted in the most 
varied ways. Dietzel called him an extreme anti-individualist, 
Lassalle hailed him as a radical individualist and Hartmann 
claimed him as a representative of anarchism.^ 

What makes Fichte’s political ideas so fascinating, but also 
so difficult to interpret, is that in them old and new ideas are 
inextricably interwoven. On the one hand he is still do min ated 
by the ideas of Natural Law, and on the other hand we find 
opinions which go far beyond the field of Natural Law. 

Fichte began his career as a writer as an opponent of the 
Enlightenment, although one of its representatives, Lessing, had 
influenced him so decisively. His chief motive was a religious 
one. He was disgusted with the dry and shallow teachings of 
enlightened theology and went so far as to defend the reli^ous 
edicts of Wollner in essays which, however, were never to be 
published.® He believed that the thinkers of the Enlightenment 
had closed their eyes to the true religious problems and that 
Frederick William II had acted on xeligious conviction.® His 
opinion changed very soon when he himself came into conflict 

* Cf. GlUcksotm, Fichtes Staats-und Wirtschaftskhre, p. 41. 

‘ See R. Stredcer, J. G. Fichte, Politische Pragmente, and N. Wallner, 
Fichte als politischer Denker, p. 26 ff. 

” This was his attitude in that period which we have called “pre- 
liminary.” 
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with the Prussian censorship authorities, who tried to prevent 
the publication of his first philosophic work. 

The question which has occupied the political thought of all 
ages and which will doubdess continue to do so, is the question 
of the legitimation of government. To this question there are, 
fundamentally, only two answers: one which derives the right 
of the ruler from God, and the other which ultimately traces 
the origin of the authority to the people. When belief in the 
divine source of the authority of the princes began to waver, the 
teachers of Natural Law found a new source of this right in a 
rational, abstract contract with the people. Although it was a 
German, Althusius, who first gave clear expression to the idea 
of the social contract, yet the idea of the divine source of the 
rulers’ power was still unshaken in Germany. How strong the 
influence of this idea still was, we have seen in the case of Kant, 
who held that resistance to the princes was utterly impossible, 
although he had taken over Rousseau’s doctrine of the social 
contract as the ultimate source of all power. 

In this matter Fichte appears in his first per iod as a decided 
revolutionary. In this period his thought is entirely directed by 
an uncompromising enthusiasm for liberty. In an unpublished 
fragment, we read: “It is assumed here as already proved that 
the people do not exist for the princes, but the princes for the 
people, and that the princes have other laws than their 
caprices.”^ In his pamphlet on the restoration of freedom of 
thought, published anonymously in 1793, he attacked the princes 
morl violently than had ever been done in Germany. In this 
passionate piece of writing Fichte contrasted the principle of 
the civil contract with the assumed right of divine rulership. 
He announced to the nations the passing of the ages of bar- 
barism, in which the bdief prevailed that the princes had a 
God-given right of property in their subjects. In contrast to 
this, he voiced the demand for freedom. “Man can neither be 
inherited, nor sold, nor given away; he cannot be the property 
of any one, because he is, and must remain, his own property.”^ 

1 Leon, Fichte et son terras, vol. i, p. i6i. ’ Works, vol. vi, p. il. 
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He decisively rejected the claim of the princes to be the repre- 
sentatives of God. “No, prince, you are not our God. It is to 
him that we look for felicity; to you for the protection of our 
rights. It is not for you to be gracious to us, but to be just.” 

He found very strong words against the prerogatives of the 
nobility and it is interesting to note that he based his criticism 
on the ground that the nobleman had forgotten his social 
responsibility towards the co mmu nity. Here we discover the 
first traces of his later socialist theory. In opposition to those 
who believed that the atrocities of the French Revolution were 
the inevitable outcome of the introduction of a free regime, he 
pointed out that the atrocities resulted from past suppression 
against which they were the deplorable reaction.^ Following 
Rousseau and Spinoza he distinguished between alienable and 
inalienable rightsj and saw the rational criterion for their 
inalienability in the principle of moral freedom, which is 
necessary for human dignity. That is to say, those rights the 
alienation of which wotild infringe on the principle of moral 
freedom should be inalienable. Among the inalienable rights 
he stressed in the first place freedom of thought. Only alienable 
rights can be made the object of contracts, whereas those rights 
which man caimot give up without giving up his hiunan 
dignity cannot even be renounced in the social contract. That 
was the programme of all those who struggled against the ruling 
absolutism in the name of the Enlightenment, and it is closely 
related to the thought of Kant. This early document of the 
political thought of Fichte reveals already all the essential traits 
of idealistic philosophy. The starting-point is the ethical 
concept of liberty and the belief that love of truth is the best 
foundation of society. Like Kant, Fichte stressed the autonomy 
of man as the most important ethical principle. 

Although the pamphlet was not a directly revolutionary 
appeal, it could have become the manifesto of a revolution, 
had Germany been ripe for revolution. It is, however, very 
significant that Fichte, while attacking violently the excesses 
^ Works, voL vi, p. 64. 
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of absolutism, did not question the monarchical institution as 
such. This was partly due to the fact that a radical onslaught on 
the principle of monarchy would not have passed a censor in 
Germany, but it also shows that even such a radical representa- 
tive of middle-class thought as Fichte took monarchy for granted. 
Yet we hear in this writing an entirely new tone. Compare the 
vigorous cascades of this outburst against absolutism, which 
characteristically of Fichte is composed in the form of an 
address, with the ponderous and measured periods of Kant, and 
it will be seen that Fichte was a true politician, with a passion 
for politics. It also clearly reflects the political excitement which 
the Revolution had caused. And yet, as the pubhsher complained, 
it hardly became known at all. 

In this flrst period Fichte’s hatred of absolutism is almost 
unbounded and we feel that there must be psychological reasons 
for such excessive criticism.^ There are, in fact, such reasons. 
The two political treatises of this period were published in 
Danzig and probably written there. In Danzig Fichte had 
ample opportunity to study the encroachments of Prussian 
absolutism on personal liberty. Ever since Frederick the Great 
had occupied the port of Danzig in 1772 the town had suffered 
heavily from the arbitrariness of Prussian officials. There was 
therefore much unrest and political excitement amongst the 
citizens till the town was finally annexed by Prussia in 1793, 
and it was in this atmosphere of political insecurity that Fichte 
conceived or even composed his appeals against absolutism.® 

In file second period of his political thought, characterised by 
his work on Natural Law, Fichte appears as the last great 
representative of the school of Natural Law, although systems 
of Natural Law have been developed by innumerable thinkers 
after him. Since the theory of Natural Law had been developed 
in order to give expression to the opposition of the individual 
against the State, the individual was die point of departure for 

X Fichte himself described these early writings in 1799 as “the indis- 
cretions of a young man.” 

* Cf. Erben, Fichte Studien, p. 288 ff. 
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all the exponents of Natural Law from Althusius to Kant, and 
the State was merely a means for the attainment of ends which 
the solitary individual could not hope to achieve.^ It was not 
the aim of these thinkers to explain existing conditions, but to 
le gitimis e certain political demands, above all, certain mini- 
mum rights. Natural Law, therefore, had always a radical 
character.® The social contract, especially, served not so much 
to explain the theoretical nature of the State as to defend the 
autonomy of the individual in practice. At the same time this 
idea was used, at least by some thinkers, to justify the rights of 
the people against the princes. “The fundamental conception 
is that of the dignity of the common element of human Reason,” 
Troeltsch writes, “as it appears in every individual; and this 
conception, in turn, goes back to that of a ‘common law,’ 
pervading all nature and the whole universe, and proceeding 
from a divine principle of reason, which expresses itself increas- 
ingly in the successive stages of created beings. The true nature 
of man is assumed to be the divine reason operating in him with 
its sovereignty over the senses and affections”® This religious 
basis of Natural Law, as Troeltsch points out, prevented it 
from really having revolutionary results. The old idea of the 
“universitas” had been upheld, and was merely, so to speak, 
propped up by rationalism. Reason or nature had taken the 
place of God, the theocratic idea had been displaced by that of 
the social contract, but the concept of the State was still the 
concept of a tmiversal order. It can clearly be seen that the con- 
cept of a national state was incompatible with the condept of 
Natural Law. This is the reason why the concept of the modern 
national state could only emerge after the ideas of Natural Law 
had lost their strength. 

Another point is of first importance if we want to understand 
the development of political thought in this period. Natural 
Law insisted on the ethical character of law. To the adherent of 

^ Cf. Dilthey, gesammelte Schriften, vol. ii, p. 176. 

* Gieike, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsreckt, vol. iv, p. 277. 

* Troeltsch in Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, translated 
by Barker, p. 205. 
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Natural Law, law was part of ethics. We have seen that, although 
Kant attempted clearly to separate ethics and law, he neverthe- 
less upheld the dependence of law on ethics. This idea was 
accepted by Kant’s disciples, who continued to think in terms 
of Natural Law, as may be seen &om the example of Hufeland. 
The latter published in 1790 a handbook on Natural Law, in 
which he made use of Kant’s principles. He distinguished 
between duties and rights, but makes both dependent on the 
Moral Law (Sittengesetz). Duties determine those actions 
which moral law requires, whereas rights determine those actions 
which it merelypermits. “Everyone has a right to want anything 
which is in accordance with the dignity of human nature, the 
personality of man.”^ Law is thus nothing but a function of 
ethics. S imil ar ideas are found in other contemporary writers 
on Natural Law, such as Erhard Schmidt, Schmalz and 
Nettelbladt. 

Fichte turns against this attitude in his treatise on Natural 
Law, though he had still upheld it in his book on the Revolution. 
He demands that the philosophy of law should become an 
independent science which would not have to receive its 
sanctions from ethics. Moreover, he relates law to the State 
and declares that law cannot be conceived outside the State. 
Thus he clears thewayfor an historical and national examination 
of legal questions. If law is no longer a part of universal ethics 
valid for all men, but is an independent social problem, it can 
and must be studied as such. This means at the same time the 
end of the theory of Natural Law. 

For Fichte, as for Kant, the starting-point of political thought 
is the concept of freedom. “My system,” he wrote, “from 
be ginning to end is merely an analysis of the concqjt of free- 
dom.”2 For him, too, freedom consists in the autonomy of the 
individual. “If man allo^ laws to be made for him by the will 
of others, he thereby makes himself into a beast, that is, he 
injures his inborn human dignity.”^ Fichte starts from the 


I Hufeland, Lehrsatze des Naturreehts, p. 58. 

• Letters, vol. ii, p. 20. ® Works, vol. vi, pp. 81, 82. 
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assumption that nature intended man for freedom. A man is 
free, in this philosophical sense, if he is completely at one with 
himself, that is, if he has overcome all external influences and 
his individual ego is in accord with reason, as expressed by 
the pure ego. “Believe in your freedom, and you are free — 
create, shape and form the things of the outside world according 
to your ideas and aims, then you are their master and they 
must serve you, your destiny is to be master and theirs is to 
serve.” We see here the idealistic character of his doctrine; 
things are entirely dependent on the Ego, which not only knows 
but acts, and, in its pure form, is identical with reason. For 
Fichte, civilisation is merely the means of attaining to the pure 
Ego, or to freedom. “Civilisation means using all our powers 
for the purpose of complete freedom, complete independence 
■ of everything which is not ourselves, our pure Ego.”^ He is 
‘ convinced that it is possible to detect in history a progress of 
mankind towards this complete freedom, that is, to an 
imrestricted rule of reason. Man is free when he is subject 
only to this reason, and to the moral law which it sets up. Fichte 
gives a still more subjective form to the c ategorical imnerativ e 
than Rant does. “Act in such a way that you could think of the 
maxims of your will as an eternal law for yourself.” Political 
freedom consists in not being subject to any laws other than 
those to which one has consented. So far, Fichte follows the 
traditional systems of Natural Law. But, in his Natural Law, 
Fichte gives a foxmdation to law which treats it as a social 
problem subject to its own rules. Here, too, his point of depar- 
ture is his concept of the Ego. This Ego of Fichte’s is not a 
metaphysical abstraction to which attributes and faculties can 
be referred, but an entity consisting only in the working of these 
attributes and faculties. That is, man does not have an Ego as 
something distinct from him self, but he is an Ego only in so 
far as he thinks of hims elf as, so to speak sets him self up to 
be, an active and thinking bdng. But when the individual 
becomes conscious of himself as such, that is, as an active 

‘ Works, vol. vi, p. 87. 
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and thinking being, then he necessarily think s of hims elf 
together with other individuals. “Man becomes man only 
among other human beings; if there are to be h uman beings at 
all, there must be a number of them.”^ As early as in his writing 
on the Revolution, Fichte clearly recognised the nature of 
society and pointed out there were two concepts of society. 
According to one of them s ociety is conceived as a phjrsical 
co-existence of human beings, while the other is the concept 
put forward by the teachers of Natural Law according to which 
men live in society, not merely in physical contiguity but 
under a contract. Fichte dismissed the first concept and recog- 
nised that life in society was determined by the idea of a social 
contract by which human society is distinguished from a herd. 
“Man is destined to live in society, he must live in society, he is 
no complete human being and contradicts his nature if he lives 
in isolation.”* 

Fichte recognised that if law is only conceived as part of 
ethics, as that which is merely permitted by ethics, the result 
must be a negative concept of law, that is to say, a concept 
according to which law is that system of regulations which is not 
the ethical one. In his outline of Natural Law Fichte based his 
distinction between law and ethics on the assertion that the 
Ego had a sensual side as the real Ego, and an ideal one as the 
absolute Ego. Law now deals with the relation of free beings to 
each other in so far as they are real Egos and has to take into 
account only the sensual and selfish Ego, while ethics address 
the absolute Ego. It can easily be seen that this is fundamentally 
the same distinction which Kant drew between the noumenon 
and the phenomenon. With Fichte also the point of departure is 
individualistic, since the only function of law is to determine 
the boundaries of the sphere of activity of the individual. “The 
finite reasonable being cannot assume other finite reasonable 
beings outside himself without assiuning that he stands with 
them in a particular relation, which is called the legal relation 
(RechtsverhcStmsy’ But here law is recognised as an exclusively 

^ Works, vol. iii, p. ^6. ’Ibid., vol. vi, p. ^06. 
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social relation. Freedom in this social sense is only possible if 
each individual acknowledges that he is subject to limitations 
which are necessary for the maintenance of the freedom of the 
'other individuals. The idea of the freedom of the individual 
presupposes the idea of a community of all individuals. The 
individual cannot even conceive of his own freedom without 
think in g as well of the freedom of all the others. 

Constraint and law become complements and the essence of 
law consists in its combination with constraint. Constraint is 
only applied if one individual does not recognise the right of 
another. By so doing he places himself outside the sphere of 
law and the wronged individual has the right to constrain the 
evil-doer to act according to law. Constraint, however, must only 
be applied in the form of law, that is to say, it must be predeter- 
mined, for otherwise there would be danger of its application 
being arbitrary. The effect of the constraining law ought to be 
that from any violation of the right of another person the same 
or a corresponding violation of his own right followed for the 
person who has committed the violation. The ideal situation 
would be that this consequence would take place with mechani- 
cal necessity. Since such mechanical necessity cannot be 
achieved, the execution of the constraining law, in order to 
avoid arbitrariness, must be placed in the hands of an impartial 
authority which would safeguard the liberty of the individual. 
^This impartial authority is the State. 

The State is, in the eyes of Fichte in his early periods, nothing 
but an institution composed of individuals, the sole atm of 
which is the maintenance and protection of the rights of the 
individuals. It is the interest in his security which has driven 
man into the State.^ The State is not an end in itself nor an 
ideal as such. The one thing which can certainly be said of it 
is that it must not hamper the ends which ^e moral law 
prescribes to the individual. With this concept Fichte is in 
accordance with the doctrine of Natural Law. According to 
this doctrine the State is, as Hufeland defined it, “the only 

* Works, vol. iii, p. 27^. 
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satisfactory e^edient for averting the evils of society and main- 
taining its advantages.” In Fichte’s system also, at least in the 
first two periods of his thought, the State has no essential 
significance as such, but is only a transitional and auxiliary 
phenomenon. “The life in the State cannot be counted among 
the necessary aims of man; but it is only an expedient applied 
under certain circumstances for the foundation of a perfect 
society. The State as all human institutions aims at its own de- 
struction : it is the aim of every government to make government 
superfluous.”^ In this a cluliastic feature reveals itself, an almost 
religious belief in reason which we are not surprised to find 
in a child of the Enlightenment. Fichte goes so far as to conceive 
of the State simply as a sum of individuals : “The State in itself 
is no thing but an abstract notion, only the citizens as such are 
real persons.”* Its only purpose is to guarantee what Fichte 
called the original rights {Urrechte). These original rights are 
the right of self-determination, the right of property and the 
right of self-preservation. Every individual has these rights in 
his capacity as a being endowed with reason. The foundation 
of the State is the Social Contract which must be concluded 
unanimously and from which each individual has the right to 
depart at any time. Fichte divides the Social Contract into . 
three parts : the property contract, the protection contract and 
the unification contract. The latter is the social contract proper 
by which the individuals become members of a whole, while 
the two others are only auxiliary contracts.® 

The task of the State is to find a political will which is of 
necessity the common will. Fichte objects to the separation of 
powers since such a separation would contradict his demand 
for a common will. The executive (if one can speak of such 
a thin g when no separation is admitted) is the natural and only 

^ Works, vol. vi, p. 306. This idea that the State, as it were, cancels itself 
has been adopted by Marxians. * Ibid., vol. iii, p. 371, 

® “It is that (contract) by which all converge into one thing; and are no / 
l onger united iii an abstract sense into a~*compo 5 it unr~Imt virtually Into a/ 
totum.** W orks, vol. iii. p. 203. Th is is an immistafeible ackn owledgment cJl 
the orvanic principle, though i t is only ” sed m; a mpTaphnr~ 
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interpreter of the common will in its pronotmcements on the 
relation of the individuals. Fichte, however, is aware that the 
authority which actually executes Government must be subjected 
to a certain control lest it should degenerato into despotism. 
He demands, therefore, that the Government should utter no 
expression of its will which is not compatible with the law. 
Thus he seems to raise the demand for a state subject to the 
rule of law. To this end he introduces the ephors whose task 
is to supervise and if necessary to impeach the executive. He 
leaves open the question before whom the ephors shall impeach 
the executive and in fact the whole procedure is left very vague. 
The idea of the ephors shows clearly Fichte the liberal. Although 
he had given up the inexorable hostility towards the State which 
is characteristic of his first period, he is still filled with a deep 
distrust of the power of the Government, in which he rightly 
sees the chief expression of the State. With the concept of the 
ephors he introduces into the mechanism of the State a control 
of public activities which can be compared with the control 
exercised by the law courts over private activities. Thus he 
initiates a movement which left its mark on all future constitu- 
tional struggles. Again and again the liberals of the nineteenth 
century tried to introduce such barriers and controls in order 
to check the activities of the Government. The ephors are not 
supposed to have any direct power in their hands as this would 
simply make them a department of the Government, they must 
only have the possibility to declare illegal certain measures of 
the executive power. Fichte, however, caimot help realising that 
the ephors are of little use if they ally themselves with the 
executive, for instance if they are bribed by the latter. He com- 
forts himself with the unconvincing artifice that a people in 
which the ephors are a failure does not deserve a Constitution 
at all.^ Hegel therefore rightly called the conception of the 
ephorate a wholly empty idea. 

In order to prevent the executive from becoming despotic 
it must above all be prevented from gettin g a power at its 

^ Works, vol. iii, p. 182. 
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disposal which would be capable of resisting successfully the 
united power of the commimity.i If, however, aU precautionary 
measures should fail, Fichte accords to the people the right of 
active resistance which Kant had draied it. It can easily be seen 
that these ideas are not very ludd and logical and do not testify 
to a deep insight into political reality. They are entirely dictated 
by Fichte’s hatred of absolutism and it appears as if Fichte is 
primarily concerned with weakening the power of the State, 
which had in his time so often been employed to the detriment 
of the people.® And yet Fichte’s concept of the State contains 
already an element which was to explode the rigid individual- 
istic character of his doctrine. Fichte ascribes to the State the 
positive task of ensuring liberty. Liberty now for Fichte is more 
than a negative principle, it is identical with civilisation, which 
is the dominance of moral freedom in society.® From this idea 
to the glorification of the State as the embodiment of civilisation 
there is only one step. This was rightly recognised by the lawyer 
Schmalz when in criticising Fichte he protested against the 
overestimation of the State and he proclaimed security of 
individual rights as the exclusive aim of society.* 

At first sight, it might seem strange that this thinker, who 
stood for the most extreme individualism, may also be regarded 
as the representative of a sociological concept of law. In reality, 
however, this excessive individualism, as we shall see, actually 
leads to socialism. In order to free the individual from all the 
chains with which theocracy and feudalism had bound him, it 
wasliecessary to make him the absolute centre of society. Fichte 
does this with iron logic, particularly in his first period. He 
considers the individual will so much the source of all law that 
it cannot be bound even by the social contract. The will of the 
individual is the only legitimate lawgiver.® Therefore the indivi- 

^ The idea that the power of the sovereign must be stronger than that of 
a single or several individuals but weaker than that of the multitude, was 
put forward by Aristotle. Politics, iii, 1286 b. 33. 

‘ “The State must, above all, remain in its boundaries.” Works, 
vol. vi, p. 68. 

> “Civilisation means exercising all forces for the sake of complete free- 
dom.” * Schmalz, Rechtsphilosophie, p. 202. 

» Works, vol. vi, R. 80. .. 
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dual can enter the State when he likes and abandon it at any 
time .i The social contract is binding only so long as the indivi- 
dual considers himself hound by it. Thus Fichte goes even 
further than Rousseau who held that the social contract could 
be aimuUed only by the sovereign himself.® Therefore Fichte 
does not douht the legality of the French Revolution. We see 
that it is not altogether unjustifiable to find traces of anarchical 
ideas in Fichte’s thought, for anarchism consists in denying 
that the individual can be bound in any way. 

Fichte even goes so far as to require that all voting shall be 
unanimous, and advises the minority to abandon the State if 
it does not want to conform with the decision of the majority.® 
It was by this one-sided individualism alone that in his opinion 
freedom could be saved. It must not be forgotten that when 
Fichte published his book on the French Revolution in 1793, 
and particularly when he published his treatise on Natural Law, 
the enthusiasm for the Revolution had already cooled down 
and very distinguished opponents of the French ideas, such as 
Burke, Rehberg and Gentz, had appeared on the scene. We saw 
that these men were essentially conservative and wished to 
uphold the old regime, though certainly with some necessary 
reforms. Guglia even asserts that after 1793 the only remaining 
supporters of the Revolution were politically qtiite inexperienced 
people and fanatics.^ That this is at least exaggerated is proved 
by the example of Fichte. Fichte was neither inexperienced 
nor a fan atic, he was a man of a revolutionary temperam ent, 
though he did not want revolution in practice. For him freedom 
was more than a negative protection of rights against the princes, 
the right of freedom itself was based on philosophy. The 
Revolution, for him, was not an object of aesthetic admiration, 
but an eminently practical political quest ion. It seems as though 
social problems had greater uhportance for him, the son of a 
poor weaver, than for that group of intellectuals who were 


‘ Works, vol. iii, pp. 201, 369J vol. vi, p. 115. 
‘ Contrat Social, book iii, ch. 18. 

“ Works, vol, iii, p. 198. 


* Fr. Gentz, p. 102. 
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more superficially affected by the Revolution. Fichte, therefore, 
kept faith with the problems of the Revolution and it was as 
a protest against reactionaries like Rehberg that he developed 
his radical Jacobinism. 

Fichte was by no means of the opinion, which we have already 
come across, that the lower classes were immature and unfit to 
take an active part in political life. Even as early as in his writing 
on the Revolution he derived from the principle of reason the 
equality of all citizens, and demanded equal access to all official 
positions. Raising an outspokenly liberal demand he pleaded 
for the abolition of the aristocracy, as the most pro min ent 
example of an inequality incompatible with moral law. That 
claim was made by other thinkers too. But Fichte went further ; 
he raised the socialistic demand that every member of the 
community must be placed in a position to live fittingly: 
“that every one should be able to live by his activity, for to be 
able to live is the inalienable right of all men.”^ For this purpose 
he claimed that every citizen should have the right to work. 
Fichte went so far as to state that the social contract does not 
exist for any man who is unable to live fittingly. To fight against 
unemployment is, in his opinion, to fight for human dignity. 
On the other hand, he considered that whoever does not work 
has not the right to a share in the national income. For instance, 
the aristocrat, who has lived on the work of his serfs, is to be 
maintain ed by the community only imtil he has learned a 
profession by which he can maintain himself. “No man on 
earth has the right to leave his powers unused and to live on 
those of others.”* Thus he formulated the protest of the middle 
class against the feudal order of society. 

In this demand Fichte was far in advance of his time, even 
though we find s imilar ideas in Schlozer. This is the voice not 
merely of the middle class, but already that of the fourth estate, 
whose struggle for the change in social relationships was to 
leave its mark on all later revolutions. Essentially, Fichte was 
occupied with the peasant question, the solution of which was 
^ Works, vol. iii, p. 212. * Ibid., vol. vi, p. 189. 
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one of the most fundamental economic problems of the time. 
His so cialism was a peasant sochdism. He believed that the most 
eSective way of opposing the monopoly of prices, which was 
upheld by the big landowners, was to demand a re-partition 
of the land. He was convinced that the small farmer on his own 
land could do more valuable work for the common good than 
the serf. Therefore he was in complete sympathy with those 
] measures of the French Revolution by which the privileges of 
I the landowning aristocracy had been abohshed. It is true that 
this attitude was influenced by experiences he had as a child, 
and later as a tutor in aristocratic families. But these ideas are, 
of course, more than psychological reactions to personal 
experiences. We have seen that they were in the air.. The 
economic conditions of the time were in the throes of a process 
of fundamental change, and the complete hberation of the 
peasants was one of its results. 

Fichte’s doctrine of property deserves a special treatment.^ 
For Rousseau and Kant, property as a legal institution was based 
entirely on the social contract, though according to these 
thinkers, provisional possession could already be foimd in the 
state of nature. With them property is constituted by taking 
possession and confirmed by the provisions of the social contract. 
The extent and content of property is in accordance with Roman 
V Law the absolute domination exerted by an individual over 
an object. 

In his writing on the Revolution Fichte, in dogmatic exagger- 
ation of some principles of Natural Law, had called not the 
State but the reasonable nature of man the sole source of 
property. Later, however, he admitted that property was a 
product of the social contract, though he continued to trace its 
derivation to an original right of the individual based on nature.^ 
Fichte spiritualised and idealised the concept of property. 
For him property was not the domination of an individual over 

* Cf. Jf'orks, vol. vi, p. ri8 flf. 

■ This change is shown in the fact that the social contract contains an 
auxiliary property contract. 
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an object but “the right to exclude any other person fi:om the 
use of an object which we have created through our labour and 
to which we have given form.” Not the material as such is the 
object of property but the formed and manufactured material. 
Property is the product of labour. This theory was particularly 
fitting in a time when labour in the form of personal initiative 
was to become the propelling force of society. In the feudal 
society the title on which property was based was solely the 
greater power of the lord who was in possession of the land; in 
the bourgeois society whose nascence we witness, the title was 
to be not mere force but personal quahties such as thrifijness, 
initiative and industry 

In i8qo Fichte published The Closed Commercial State, which 
represents a landmark in his development. It must at once be 
pointed out, however, that the immediate influence of this 
remarkable treatise was very small. The pubhc did not take it 
seriously and looked on it merely as a utopian speculation, 
although the political ideas which are expressed in it have 
continued to play an important part in Germany until to-day.® 

This treatise contains Fichte’s economic ideas and what has 
been called his socialism. Whereas Fichte had in his first two 
periods developed chiefly hberal views, that is to say, had in the 
first place been concerned with defining the sphere of liberty 
of the individual in the State, he reaches in this treatise 
genuinely socialistic conclusions. In his hberal period he raised 
dempds such as the right to work only because the existence 
of the individual was the indispensable presupposition for the 
performance of his tasks as a human being. But in this period he 
ascribed the task of maintaining the individual not to the 
State but to society.® In the treatise on the self-contained com- 

^ It is true that the original title of feudal property was derived from the 
war services which the lord had rendered to the prince of whom he held his 
property. But these services were forgotten after some generations, as in the 
capitalistic society the heir may forget that the money was acquired by his 
predecessor in exerting the bourgeois qualities and in rendering service 
to the progress of capitalistic society. 

s Adam Muller called it “Eines der mutwilligsten Spiele, das das Jahr- 
hundert der Schwarmerei gesehen hat.” Schriften, 1812, vol. i, p. 327 ff. 

■ Compare Wallner, loc. cit., p. 7? ff. 
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mercial state we encotmter a fundamental change in his views. 
The interest in economic problems had in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century, especially after the pubhcation of A. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, increased enormously. The middle 
classes everywhere began to realise that economics was to be 
their proper domain and that political and economic power 
were closely connected. Thus in the economic sphere the same 
development took place which was one of the features of the 
development of modem Western civilisation in general. As 
the intellectual fetters of the Middle Ages had been destroyed 
and the individual since the Renaissance had become the centre 
of the intellectual world, the economic mediaeval fetters also 
began to disappear. With the destruction of the guilds and the 
liberation and enlargement of trade and traffic the individual 
as such had become the centre of economic life. The regulated 
economic organisations had been replaced by the initiative of 
entrepreneurs. At first the individual had merely been the object 
of the economic efforts of absolutism. Under the influence of 
mercantilist theories and in their quest for new sources of income 
enlightened rulers such as Frederick the Great had endeavoured 
to patronise trade and commerce and had developed an energetic 
activity in the economic sphere. In Prussia, however, this 
development could not take its full eflHct since in the sphere 
of agriculture the mediaeval fetters were to be upheld for a 
long time to come. 

The individual who in the Middle Ages had participated 
in economic life only through the corporation found himself 
now “isolated in the midst of a society which opened the way 
to wealth to those who were economically strong, and without 
rights against the power pf the absolute mercantile state which 
had concluded an alliance of world-wide importance with the 
great financial powers.”^ Mercantilism was one of the necessary 
transitional stages towards modem national economics. “Its 
essence,” as Schmoller writes, “lies not in some doctrine of 
money or of the balance of trade; not in tariff barriers, protec- 
* M. Weber, Fichtes Socialismus und der Marxismus, p. 
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tive dudes, or uavigadon laws, but in something far greater: 
namely in the total transfoimadon of society and its organisadon, 
as well as of the State and of its institutions, in the replacing of 
a local and territorial economic policy by that of the nadon 
and State.”^ It is hardly an exaggeradon to say that without the 
economic laws of Colbert about 1670 the French Revoludon 
would have been impossible. 

A reacdon very soon set in against mercantilism. The physio- 
crats saw in the soil the chief source of wealth and believed that 
general free trade would best favour the wealth of the nadons, 
especially as they believed in a natural order of life. Behind 
this belief there lay the belief of the age in a universal reason, 
and the principles of the physiocrats were only the economic 
form of the prev ailin g radonalism and cosmopolitanism. 
Their belief in the pre-eminent importance of agriculture, for 
instance, corresponded to Rousseau’s belief in nature. 

The whole of the economic history of this period is character- 
ised by the struggle of the physiocrats against the representa- 
dves of the old mercantilist ideas. Only a few examples which 
illustrate the divergent economic tendencies need be quoted. 
Up to the death of Frederick the Great, Prussia had maintained 
a strong protecdonist economic policy, chiefly dictated by 
military reasons. On October 31, 1786, a few weeks after the 
death of Frederick the Great, the Prussian Minister of Finance 
proposed to the king the abolidon of all dudes on corn. This 
measure was pardy carried out, but as early as 1787 the import 
of c&rn into Silesia was prohibited again, and in 1789 the export 
of corn was forbidden to the whole kingdom. In the years 
1797-1806 the details of the corn policy in Prussia were altered 
almost every year. The same had been the case in France. The 
economic development, above all the development of finance, 
became more and more dMcult. The price of com was deter- 
mined by speculators who had the capital to store great quand- 
des of cereals and kept them back for times of dearth. Famine 
and scarcity were the consequences. Riots occurred repeatedly, 

^ The Mercantile System and its Historical Significance, p. si. 
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and the people in some places forced the merchants to sell the 
com cheaply in the markets. Very soon socialist tendencies 
made themselves felt, and the demand was raised that the State 
should interfere in economic life to put an end to the economic 
anarchy. These tendencies naturally increased during the actual 
course of the Revolution. Target proposed to the Comite de 
Constitution a declaration of the rights of man, the sixth 
article of which was to run: “Le corps politique doit a chaque 
homme des moyens de subsistance, soit par la propriete, soit 
par le travail, soit par le secours de ses semblables.” Target’s 
proposed provision was not included in the actual Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, but it is noteworthy that here the demand 
was raised to ascribe to the State a positive economic task and 
a responsibility for the individual. On June 26, 1793, the 
National Assembly issued a law in which the forestalling of 
com was declared a crime against the State and was made 
punishable. At the same time the police was commissioned to 
set up fixed prices and to supervise the sale of corn which was 
made obligatory. .The socialist tendencies came to a head in 
the unsuccessful conspiracy of Babeuf, who aimed at setting up 
an overdy communistic society. He demanded absolute equality 
of property and declared as theft all property which exceeded 
that which is necessary for the satisfiiction of immediate wants. 
He demanded ftirther that the State should control aU economic 
activities and that private commerce with foreign states should 
be forbidden. According to him the individual had not only 
a right but also a duty to work in the interests of the Com- 
munity. 

When Fichte wrote The Closed Commercial State, he had 
before his mind the economic development of .Pmssia and 
France. He had noticed how especially the com policy of France 
had swung ftom one extreme to the other without finding a 
way out of the difSculties which led finally to the Revolution. 
This naturally filled him with a deep distrust of the whole 
prevailing economic system, though at the same time it stirred 
up in him a great interest in economic problems. 
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Fichte shared his discontent with the economic situation 
with many of his contemporaries. The mercantile efforts of 
the absolute princes, though they had patronised trade and 
industry, had led to a host of wars with economic aims and had 
not improved the situation of the masses, but had only raised 
in them an increased desire for worldly goods. 

Apiculture was still, especially in Germany, the backbone 
of the economic system. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that Fichte followed the physiocrats in demanding particular 
care for the interests of the peasants. Apart from that, he had 
no sympathy with their ideas. Though he also believed in their 
natural order he became convinced that this order could not 
be realised by way of economic freedom, but only through a 
rigid State socialism. He denounced their optimism, which made 
them believe that everything would turn out well in the end 
if the Government refrained firom interfering. Fichte thus 
opposed Adam Smith and the liberal optimists of his school. 
Smith’s liberalism could thrive only on the soil of England, 
whose geographical and social position had made her ripe for the 
Industrial Revolution. Fichte saw only dangers for Germany 
in free trade because he realised that Germany so far had neither 
an enterprising middle class nor political unity. He was afraid 
that general fi:ee trade would ruin the backward agriculture 
of Germany. The history of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries teaches that liberal ideas only thrive in times of 
prosperity, while in times of trouble and insecurity the people 
cry for the powerful State. 

These are the reasons why Fichte demanded the “closed 
commercial State,” in contrast to his earlier periods in which he 
had been convinced that the social question would solve itself 
if economic fireedom was established.^ As in Plato’s State, another 
answer to a time of trouble, so in Fichte’s ideal State the classes > 
are rigidly separated from each other and contribute each in 
its way to the commonwealth. In this State all are servants 
of the whole and receive in return for their services their just 
^ Works, vol. vi, p. 182. 
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share in the goods of the community. Here we discover already 
the organic and corporative theory of the State. 

Fichte distrusted international economy long before it had 
assumed its present form, and like the National Sociahsts of 
to-day he demanded exclusion from it. That he considered his 
plan not as a Utopia but as a practicable proposal is proved by 
the fact that he dedicated the book to the Prussian minister 
Struensee who, however, dismissed it as a product of hnagination 
in his letter of thanks. In fact, Fichte’s Closed Commercial State 
was a Utopia, since it presupposed economic measures which 
could never be put into practice. Utopian systems tend to 
appear in times of economic transition, and just as More’s 
ideal commonwealth reflected the transition from the feudal 
system towards absolutism, so Fichte’s Utopia reflected the 
transformation of mercantilist into capitalist society. 

Fichte’s ideas have been equally claimed by nationahsts and 
‘‘sociahsts. Treitschke and Lassalle have lauded him with equal 
warmth, and this is easily imderstandable since his doctrine 
contained nationaUst as well as sociahst elements. A “self- 
contained” State must be national in some sense. Every pohtical 
doctrine which m^es the the centre of the pohtical life 
leads to the omnipotence of the State, be it in the absolutism 
of a leader or the absolutism of the people or rather a group 
which claims to be the people. 

In contrast to his first writings Fichte ascribed to the State 
in his Closed Commercial State a positive fimction and even 
uttered a warning against minimi sing the importance of the 
State. He had become convinced that it was the task of the 
State to give to everybody what is his due, to install him first 
in his property and then to protect it.^ “The duty of the State 
does not only consist in protecting the mass of goods accumu- 
lated by somebody and in preventing another who has no thing 
from getting something, but its true aim is to procure for its 
subjects that which is their due as members of mank ind and 
to maintain them in their possession.”® Thus Fichte advocated 

‘ Works, vol. iii, p. 403. * Ibid., p. 399 - 
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a system of planned economics and turned against those thinkers 
who, like, for instance, Schmalz, regarded the landed pro- 
prietors as the only true citizens. 

The teachers of Natural Law had seen in the State no thing 
else but society in so far as it protected property, especially 
landed property, against all possible attacks. It was one of the 
chief tasks of the German idealists to oppose to this materiahstic 
concept of the State an ideal one. Already in Kant’s doctrine 
hints can be discerned that he felt the need to gain a loftier 
conception of the aims of the State than that which turned it 
into an institution for the protection of the existing order of 
property. His ideal of a perpetual peace, for instance, can only 
be understood if we presuppose that he considered the State 
at least as a partial realisation of an ethical community. Fichte 
proceeded along these lines. He recognised that die State 
must realise justice and that this is only possible if it is a 
community which enables the individual to live according to 
the moral law. That is why Fichte maintained in his system of 
ethics that it is a duty of conscience for the individual to unite 
himself with others in a State and not merely a matter of 
expediency. 

This turning of the tide towards a positive attitude to the 
State cannot be surprising if we bear in mind that Fichte 
always had ascribed to society the task to lead the individuals 
through freedom to civilisation, and that in his second period 
He had substituted the State for society.^ The individual is still 
the point of departure and the social contract the basis, but the 
State is recognised as a positive means to guarantee the intellec- 
tual and physical life of the individual. Thus Fichte demands / 
in the interests of the individual several incisive encroachments ' 
on the liberty of the individual. As &r as the details of his 
economic programme are concerned, he develops ideas which 
are ast onishing ly s imilar to those of Babeuf, so that it seems as 
though he had been influenced by him directly. He also raises 
the demand for work as, a right of the individual. This demand 

‘ Cf. Wallner, op. cit., p. no. 
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is not only an economic but also an ethical one. As in his 
Wissenschaftslehre the Ego leads an ethical existence only when 
and so far as it acts, so the social Ego can only develop itself 
when and so far as it works. 

In his Closed Commercial State economics are entirely 
controlled by the State. The State, above all, controls the pro- 
duction and fixes the prices and margins of profit. It prevents 
buying up of com and keeps stores of its own for times of 
dearth. This S3rstem gives no scope to free private initiative and 
has been rightly described as State socialism. As the control 
which Fichte demands can only be carried out if the State is 
excluded from trade with other States, the idea of autarchy 
was only a logical consequence. Only in a self-contained State 
can prices and production be regulated and an equilibrium be 
maintain ed as the outcome of a careful division of labour. 

Fichte’s development from individualism to socialism shows 
that radical individualism necessarily leads eventually to 
socialism or, as seen from another angle, that socialism is 
ultimately based on individualism. In order to secure the rights 
of the individual or of a group of individuals the sphere of 
liberty of each single individual must be limited in proportion 
as the social life becomes more complicated. The limitation 
to which the individual is subject in the age of democracy is 
often far greater than that to which he had to submit under the 
system of absolutism. Fichte’s conversion to socialism, not in 
its modern form but as a system of rigid control, is typical of 
the development which the middle classes in Germany were 
to undergo and anticipates it. The middle classes will give up 
their original individualism as soon as they despair of the possi- 
bility of “getting on” in the economic sphere. 

Fichte has been reproached for the materialistic character 
of his doctrine. His State has been called an obligatory insurance 
company for the purpose of securing the material needs of life. 
This hardly does justice to Fichte’s ideas. The backbone of 
his State socialism is the development of the individual towards 
intellectual and ethical fulfilment. If Fichte demands an agree- 
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able existence for every member of the State he does so because 
he realises that this is the necessary presupposition for the 
performance of ethical duties.’^ Only a man who has been treated 
justly can be expected to lead a life of justice. Nobody has better 
formulated the principle of the equality of opportunity than 
Fichte when he writes : “It must be owing to one’s own decision 
if one lives more uncomfortably than another, never owing to 
the decision of other people.”® 

Fichte’s distrust of trade and industry shows that he foresaw 
the development which the capitalist system was to take in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and he only anticipates 
ideas which under different economic conditions were to gain 
ground. In 1800, it is true, these ideas remained almost im- 
noticed. The rising middle classes saw only the advantages 
and not yet the disadvantages of the Industrial Revolution. 
They demanded in the first place economic liberty, which 
seemed more important even than political liberty. The idea 
of autarchy and of the control by the State was to be resumed 
in Germany when international economic relations had got 
into the greatest disorder and after the middle classes had 
been deprived of their economic preponderance and lost all 
hope in the possibilities of capitalist economics. 

Fichte’s closed commercial State was not a national State in 
the modem sense. Fichte was still far from pronouncing the 
dogma of modern nationalism. In his opinion the fatherland 
was identical with the land in which intellectual freedom 
prevailed and he used scathing words agains t the narrow- 
mindedness of nationalism.® He even thought at one time of 
becoming a French citizen him self. His belief in universal 
reason was unshaken, and he still was under the infiuence of 
the cosmopolitan ideas of the French Revolution. He was 
convinced that his brand of socialism was only a logical develop- 

^ Fidite represses this idea in his obscure style in the following way: 
“Die Mensebheit sondert sich ab vom BUrgertume, um mit absoluter Frei- 
heit sich zur Moialitat zu erheben; dies abei nui, inwiefem der Mensch 
dutch den Staat hinduichgeht. Works, vol. iii, p. 206. 

• Works, vol. i, p. 402. * Correspondence, i, p. 449. 
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ment of the ideas which were expressed in the Revolution. His 
closed commercial State also is a product of the era of Enlighten- 
ment. In Fichte’s opinion the task of politics was to take care 
that the actual State approximated as nearly as possible to the 
State of reason. In the treatise on The Closed Commercial State, 
fundamentally the same optimism reveals itself which had made 
Fichte believe in his first period that the reign of reason would 
establish itself if the individual were left entirely to himself. 
Nevertheless, it was in this essay that he for the first time used 
such terms as “national character” and “national honour.” 

Fichte was the first thinker in Germany who developed a con- 
sistetrt system of liberalism. In that he is like W. v. Humboldt, 
a t3^ical representative of cl aim s which were raised by the 
educated class of his time. The State had been discredited 
by the absolute S3rstem, and the interests of all politically- 
minded persons had become concentrated on the problems of 
society, which was conceived as a wider and more important 
organisation than the State. Fichte distinguished himself from 
Kant in that his political thinking combined liberal and sdciahst 
id^s and from Humboldt in that he professed himself a 
supporter of democracy and ascribed to the State even in his 
first period a more important part than Hiunboldt was ever 
willing to do. Fichte, for instance, has clearly developed the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people, which meant nothing 
to Humboldt. 

Fichte was also the first German thinker who, after he had 
given up his liberal views, developed a consistent system of 
socialism, although he kept to the end some of his liberal 
principles. Modem socialists refuse to acknowledge him as a 
socialist and are only ready to admit that he maintained a 
sort of State capitalism. We need not concern ourselves with 
this controversy.^ The important fact is that Fichte, as soon 
as he lost his belief in the pre-established harmony of the 
economic order, demanded a rigid regulation of the economic 

Fichte’s system is not a socialist one in the modem sense of the tenn, 
since he defended private property and private production. 
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life by the State in the interests of the conununity. In this he 
was far ahead of his class and anticipated the development of 
political thought in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It 
is certamly no accident that the only German political thinker 
who was of proletarian origin was the first to expound socialist 
ideas. 

In this first part we had only to deal with Fichte the Jacobin, 
the fighter against absolutism. Fichte the nationalist must be 
treated in the third part, when we shall discuss the development 
of the national ideal in Germany. 

For Bibliograp}^, see chapter xii 
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WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT 


It is an often noticed phenomenon that in times of revolu- 
tionary transformation some members of the ruling class 
assume leadership in the struggle against the old order of 
society or at least prepare the struggle theoretically. Catiline, 
Condorcet and Mirabeau were members of the ruling class; 
and the leaders and theorists of modem socialism have often 
been the sons of industrialists or noblemen as the examples of 
Engels and Lenin show. Every class produces men who clearly 
recognise the weak points in the old order and who, disgusted 
with the indifference of their equals to the social issues, turn 
their back on their class and its ideas. Humboldt, it is trae, was 
far from being a revolutionary, and he never took the final step 
of complete separation from his class, but in his intellectual out- 
look he had entirely emancipated himself from it. He has much 
in common with Mirabeau, by whom he was deeply influenced, 
and had there been a revolution in Germany in his time, he 
might have laid claim to the noble title of a German Mirabeau. 

No one among the members of his class recognised more 
clearly than he that the time of benevolent despotism, with 
which the nobility had completely identified itself in Ger- 
many, had gone for ever. It is noteworthy that Humboldt, the 
son of a noble Prussian officer, had the closest connection of 
all the political thinkers of the period with those who deter- 
mined the afi^s of the State, and yet he entertained the 
deepest hatred of government of any kind. It was not the 
radical Fichte but the sophisticated nobleman Humboldt who 
developed a theory uncompromisingly hostile to the State. 
Although Humboldt was later as a Prussian statesman to play 
an important part in the reconstruction of Prussia, his relation 
to the State remained unsatisfactory to the end.^ 

^ Cf. S. Kaehler, Humboldt und der Stoat, passim. 
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Hiimboldt also, like Kant and Fichte, grew up under the 
ideas of the Enlightenment. Leibniz, Wolff and Mendelssohn 
were the philosophic heroes of his youth ; from them he learned 
the art of logical reasoning and adopted belief in reason as 
the ultimate guide in life. We are not concerned here with 
Hiunboldt’s philosophical development which Spranger has 
described in all its ramifications,^ but with Humboldt the 
political thinker. Since, however, political thought, as con- 
cerned with the ultimate values of society, is closely related to 
philosophical thought, as concerned with the ultimate values 
of life, some lines of their interconnection in Humboldt’s ideas 
must be traced. 

It has been pointed out above that the most outstanding 
characteristic of the intellectual movement which found one 
outlet in the French Revolution was the general decline in the 
belief in reason. This tendency was even stressed by the fact 
that Kant and Fichte tried to find a new justification for reason. 
Htimboldt also had been drawn into this current and like most 
of his contemporaries he had succumbed to the influence of 
Rousseau, whom he considered primarily as the author of the 
Treatise on Equality and of Emile and as the ardent critic of 
rationalism. Logic, which had formed a large part of his early 
philosophical studies, now seemed futile to him and the philo- 
sophy of Wolff shallow. Like Rousseau in his early period, 
Hiunboldt was now convinced that the rationalisation of life 
destroyed its unity or at least endangered it. In his opinion man 
was in organic entity and not as in Wolff’s philosophy a logical 
abstraction or a substratum for the application of logical rules. 
He now said that reason had the capacity of moulding existing 
matter but not that of producing new matter. In this not only 
the anti-rational character of his thinking is revealed, but at the 
same time his dependence on rationalism, which he cannot 
deny despite all his criticism. He assigned to reason at least the 
role of a moulding principle. In fact, he had no sympathy 

“Humboldt und die Humamtatsidee,” Cf. also the admirable treatise by 
T “ron^ 
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with the radical campaign of “Storm and Stress” against 
reason. It is one of the most characteristic traits of the whole 
period that the most divergent tendencies co-existed and over- 
lapped. The faith in rationalism had been shattered and all 
intellectual movements from the “Storm and Stress” to the 
Romantic movement can be explained as movements of pro- 
test against rationalism. And yet in all these counter-move- 
ments there re main ed a good deal of rationalism. That which 
was common to all these movements and which united thinkers 
such as Kant and Fichte, Hmnboldt and the brothers Schlegel 
was a strong belief in the power of personality. This is the new 
individualism which in spite of all its emotional traits sought 
for a rational justification of its aims. 

Kant had shown that despotism was incompatible with an 
ethical system which was governed by the categorical impera- 
tive and that the task of the political philosopher was to base 
afresh the obligation of the individual towards the State on the 
concept of moral duty. Fichte had in opposition to absolutism 
stressed the rights of man and openly uttered the threat of 
revolution. Humboldt attacked enlightened absolutism at its 
root by denying altogether the possibility of a progressive 
development according to reason on which absolutism had 
based its claim. Kant and Fichte in this respect had remained 
faithful to the ideas of Enlightenment since they believed in a 
continuous devdopmoit of mankind and thought themselves 
able to state generally valid laws for its progress. Humboldt 
did not share this belief. ‘ 

Fichte had fought against the claim of the absolute princes 
to be responsible for the happiness of their subjects, since he 
saw in the absolute system an encroachment on the sacred 
rights of the sovereign people. His point of view was political; 
for Humboldt political questions were of minor importance. 
Every true politician fights for a certain form of government 
and for a certain distribution of power in the State; Humboldt 
was opposed to the State as such, regarding it as the chief 
impediment to culture. He was the outstanding rq)resentative 
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of a type which the nineteenth century was to produce in great 
niunbers in Germany. He was an Epicurean, and in many ways 
a gentleman of the eighteenth century, intent on enjoying life, 
finding satisfaction only in the more subtle pleasures of art and 
science and he was bored with political problems.^ “I do not 
care for politics,” he wrote to Goethe in April 1798, and 
though this was not quite the whole truth it certainly proves 
that he did not consider politics as the true domain of his 
activity. The point therefore could well be raised whether the 
ideas of Humboldt deserve mention at all in a history of poli- 
tical thought. It must be admitted that Humboldt’s ideas 
could be dismissed in a few sentences in a history of systems 
of political ideas, since they have very little S3retematic value. 
But we are convinced that they have a place in a history in 
which the actual political thought of a period is treated irre- 
spective of its theoretical and systematic value for the political 
scientist. These ideas are characteristic of the political attitude 
of the intellectuals of the period. Besides, in the political 
sphere, any attitude towards political questions, even a negative 
one, is politically significant. Theories which induce large num- 
bers of the intelligentsia to retreat firom politics are just as much 
of political significance for the historian of political thought 
as those which cause them to devote themselves to political 
activity. The outcome of a thorough indifference to political 
problems might, for instance, increase or stabilise the power of 
the ruling class, because nobody would be willing to oppose it. 

We have pointed out in the first chapter that a far-reaching 
indifference to the State had set in in Germany after the 
French Revolution. This is not contradicted by the passionate 
interest which the Revolution itself had stirred up among the 
intellectuals. This interest subsided very soon and the Revo- 
lution was generally regarded not so much as a reorganisation 
of the State but as a rebellion of individuals in the name of 
humanity. 

^ This epicuiean attitude is in strange contrast to his philosophic belief 
that happiness is not the ooal of life. 
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In Humboldt’s thought this indifference had grown to an 
outright hostility against any and every form of State. This 
was the answer he gave to the absolutism which he hated. 
Mirabeau had issued a warning against the fureur de gou- 
vemer and Humboldt significantly used this quotation as a 
motto for his book on the State.^ It would, however, be rash 
to regard this hostility against the State entirely as the outcome 
of a reaction against absolutism. There were other reasons 
working in the same direction. In the eighteenth century an 
intellectual life of high quality had grown up outside the Cotuts 
and produced a great niunber of eminent men, most of whom 
came from the middle class. The intellectual leaders of the 
middle class realised that this rich development was not only 
not patronised by the absolute State but had on the contrary 
grown up in opposition to it. Frederick the Great’s attitude 
towards German literature is perhaps the most striking example 
of the lack of understanding for, and of sympathy with, Ger- 
many’s intellectual life which charaaerised the absolutist 
Courts.* The result was a deep estrangement between the 
political forces as represented by the Courts and the intellec- 
tual forces as represented by an independent group of writers. 
The more self-confident the leaders of the “Augustan Age” in 
Germany became, the more they retreated from political life. 
This attitude reached its climax in German Qassicism.* Hiun- 
boldt, the intimate friend of Goethe and Schiller, was one of 
the spokesmen of this group of men who saw the essence and 
aim of life in the cultured individual, especially after they had 
been disappointed in the development taken by the French 

1 “La difficult^ est de ne protnulguer que des lois necessaires, de restei 

jamais fidMe a ce principe vraiment constitutionel de la societe, de se 
mettre en garde contxe la fuieur de gouvemer, la plus funeste maladie des 
gouvemements modemes.” Mirabeau, Discours sur VEducation Natiorude, 

p. 6. 

> During the eighteenth century most of the German Courts were 
entirely and exclusively under French influence. The history of the intel- 
lectual development of Germany in that period is to a large extent the 
history of the struggle for liberation from French predominance. The Court 
of Karl August, though it was of greatest importance, was the exception 
which proves the rule. ' See ch. v below. 
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Revolution.^ The belief in reason was replaced by the belief in 
the individual as the upholder of civilisation. The whole of the 
eighteenth century had been imbued with the belief in reason^ 
but reason, as Cassirer points out, had always been regarded 
as a capacity rather than a possession.® The individualism of 
Humboldt and the German Classicists was the logical develop- 
ment of the belief in reason as a creative faculty. This creative 
faculty was centred in the individual himself who could form 
the world like a work of art. With this tendency Humboldt 
combined principles which he took from Kant’s idealistic 
philosophy. “That which makes man intrinsically a thinking 
and willing being is his intellectual nature. As a sensual being 
he is dependent on sensual forces, but as an intellectual being 
he is able to create for himself an ideal of perfection and inde- 
pendence according to which he can live.”® The logical aspect 
of rationalism was replaced by an ethical one, the mechanical 
conception of the world by an organic one. Man was no longer 
a mechanical part of society, but its essence and end. Humboldt 
followed the way which Shaftesbmry had pointed out when he 
regarded man as a work of art, since man was able to reproduce 
in his life the harmony of the universe.^ Herder and Goethe 
also saw the whole of the world and the whole of man, who is 
the world’s microcosmic reproduction, as organic entities. 

Humboldt repudiated the idea of a continuous progress of 
mankind as formulated by the rationalist thinkers. In this he 
was evidently influenced by Rousseau. Like many of his con- 
temporaries he was inclined to call into question the belief of 
the rationalist thinkers that the prevalence of reason could be 
detected in the development of the world. He was convinced 
that the productive individual plays a greater part in history 
than is accorded to him by those who believe in the reign of 

^ He clearly expressed this attitude in a letter to a woman friend : “In the 
events of the world and the events which whole states experience, the 
intrinsically important thing remains that which relates to the activity, the 
intellect and the feeling of individuals. Man is the centre everywhere and 
each human being remains in the end solitary.” Humboldt’s Brief e an eine 
Freundin, vol. i, p. 248. • Die Philosophie der Aufklarung, pp. 15, 16. 

* Works, vol. i, p. sg. * Cf. Characteristicks, vol. i, p. 2a8. 
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reason. A world exclusively governed by reason seemed to him, 
the aesthete, too monotonous and he shrank from allowing the 
variety of real life to be submerged into the monotony of some 
few rational principles. “We show man altogether too little in 
history,” he wrote to a h:iend on June 9, 1826. “That which is 
really everywhere the aim, the particular being of the single 
individual, is so often in history regarded as means to ends 
which frequently are only words.” In this passage the Kantian 
who protests against the treatment of man as a means instead 
of as an end makes himself heard. Like Kant he blamed abso- 
lutism for having alwajrs regarded man as a means to its ends, 
thus violating his inborn dignity. 

One of the most important concepts of Humboldt’s philo- 
sophy of history was the concept of “chance.” Man is not only 
the product of known forces which are subject to reason and 
can therefore be foreseen and controlled, but of inconceivable 
and unknown forces which Humboldt comprised in the concept 
of chance. Since these forces and influences are incompre- 
hensible, rational laws for the development of mankind cannot 
be formulated. According to this standpoint it seems as if the 
recognition of historical connections would be beyond the 
reach of human power. In reality, it was the starting-point for 
a productive method of historical research. Humboldt and his 
contemporaries had realised where a purely rational concept of 
history could lead to. In the political sphere the result had 
been a schematic interference with life which threatened to 
stifle it and in the sphere of historiography it had produced dry 
generalisations and apparent misinterpretations. What Hum- 
boldt taught was fundamentally nothing but to revere history 
by doing justice to the facts, to revere above all the productive 
forces of man, which are working in it. He was convinced, as 
he wrote to Schiller on November 2, 1796, that “the whole 
history of mankind could perhaps be described as a natural 
sequence of revolutions of human energy.” 

Humboldt’s own part in the intellectual development of 
Germany can be compared with Lessing’s part in the sphere 
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of literature or Winckelmann’s in the sphere of aesthetic 
criticism. Like these thinkers, Humboldt protested against the 
application of rigid rules and tried to procure liberty for the 
creative individual in the social sphere. He developed this 
standpoint clearly in alerter to Forster on June i, 1792: “My 
aim, that which I always had before my mind, has been the 
highest and most proportionate development of all human 
forces into a whole.” This was the programme of humanism as 
it was put forward by the German Classicists. The Enlighten- 
ment had also cherished the ideal of humanity but had under- 
stood by it something intrinsically negative: the refutation of. 
prejudice and superstition and the progress of mankind towards 
felicity through developing rational virtue. The new humanism ■ 
went deeper. The individual became the mediator of a civilisa- 
tion which consisted in the complete development of all 
abilities and forces of man, not only of his rational ones. In 
the attainment of this goal, art was more important than the 
State. The essential force of man was something indefinable, 
and this Humboldt called his spontaneity. Every human being 
like every nation can develop itself only in a certain direction, 
which is determined by its inner potentialities, and this develop- 
ment must necessarily always lead to the predominance of one 
particular potentiality. Nevertheless, men must act under the 
ideal of totality and endeavour to approximate to it as far as 
possible even if they never can attain it. According to this 
doctrine, mankind in its historic development from one one- 
sidedness to another can at each given moment present only a 
single aspect of humanity which is its individual contribution 
to humanity as a whole. In formulating this concept Humboldt 
seemed to have discarded the belief in progress entirely, but he 
introduced another concept into his philosophy of history by 
which he dispensed with the rational idea of progress and 
retained the concept of development. The development of 
mankind from one one-sidedness to another, or, in other words, 
from one stage of humanity to another, does not proceed by 
jerks but follows the law of continuity. That is to say, each 
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generation is influenced not only by its own forces and by 
external unknown factors but also by that which it has taken 
over as a heritage from the preceding generation. “From the 
whole history of mankindj” so Humboldt formulated this idea 
in a letter to Schiller, “a picture of the human mind and 
character can be drawn which resembles no single century 
and no single nation completely, to which however all have 
contributed, and to this picture I direct my attention.”^ 

It can easily be seen that this philosophy of history is a 
definite advance on that of the Aufklarung. It opens the way 
for a truly historical method of investigation. Humboldt showed 
that in order to write history it was not sufficient to apply 
rational norms, but that the forces have to be taken into ac- 
count by which the actions of men and nations are determined. 
More important than rational rules constructed by the his- 
torian are the facts and, above all, that series of data which 
Humboldt called tradition. The concept of progress as it was 
employed by the rationalists was valueless, since it falsely 
presupposed that men develop according to general laws, and 
that it was possible to perceive these laws of development. The 
concept of continuity employed by Humboldt gives scope to 
the irrational and emotional forces which largely determine the 
course of history and enable the historian to judge each single 
period on its own merits. The apphcation of these principles 
of the philosophy of history to political problems is obvious. 

As early as in his work on reUgion Humboldt had drawn an 
idealistic picture of the capacity of the individual for develop- 
ment. In this treatise the central concept is Bildung^ from 
which the legislator must start. “The State is nothing but a 
means to the furtherance of Bildung, or rather to the removal 
of hindrances which would be in its way in a social state.”^ 
The development of man, his education towards civilisation, is 
the aim, and religion is only one of the means of att ainin g this 

^ Correspondence teith Schiller, p. 277. 

* Bildung is a more or less untranslatable term, it means the actual process 
of education and at the same time the cultured state of min d arrived at 
through education. » Works, vol. i, p. 69. 
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aim. Humboldt, as must be noticed, maintained in this treatise 
that the State can have a considerable share in education. “The 
legislator must nowadays go deeply into the study of man, he 
must ejtplore everything which may have bearing on the fate 
and fehcity of man, and he must not let any means pass un- 
scrutinised by which the latter is enhanced or lessened.”^ 
Humboldt already in this stage conceived of a State in which 
the citizen can remain a human being, that is to say, can strive 
to fulfil his task of attaining perfect humanity. He demanded 
that the State should assist the individual in att aining this lofty 
goal through all the means which are at its disposal. 

This faith in the State Humboldt gave up a few years later. 
In the letter to Forster which we mentioned above, he wrote: 
“If one expands the activity of the State further (that is to say, 
further than is necessary for the task of security) one limits 
initiative in a harmful way, produces monotony and in a word 
damages the iimer development of man.”® 

Hmnboldt as a young man of twenty-four years quitted the 
State service in which a prosperous career seemed to await 
him, in order to live as a private person pursuing his own 
interests.® This step seems symbohc of his hostihty towards 
the State, although there is no documentary evidence that he 
wished to protest against that Prussia in which men like Woell- 
ner governed. He would have quitted the State service under 
any Government, since politics did not interest him. Political 
problems were, however, inescapable. The absolutist system 
had ihterfered too drastically with the private life of the indi- 
vidual and the reverberations of the Revolution were too 
strong. In order to understand Humboldt’s attitude, we must 
bear in mind that he was from the beginning, as it were, on the 
defensive. It was not his aim to bring about a satisfactory 

^ Works, vol. i, p. 54. 

‘ The clause in brackets is inserted by the author. 

’ It was only owing to financial circumstances that he later joined the 
service again and only with great reluctance that he, after the collapse of 
1806, followed the call of his king to collaborate in the reconstruction of 
Prussia. 
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relation between State and individual, but to refute the claims 
of the State as far as possible. Thus his first consistent pohtical 
treatise bears the characteristic title: “Ideas for an attempt to 
determine the limits of the activity of the State.”^ Parts of 
this treatise were published by Schiller in his review Thalia 
and by Biester in his Berliner Monatsschrift.^ The book in its 
entirety, however, was never published during Humboldt’s 
lifetime. The author was at first afi-aid of difficulties with the 
Prussian censor, and later, when Schiller had finally succeeded 
in finding a publisher outside Prussia, he gave up his intention 
of publishing the book.® The Ideen were not published till 
1851, when they strongly impressed John Stuart Mill and 
stimulated Laboulaye to write an essay on the limi ts of the 
State. 

There can only be conjectures as to the reasons which 
caused Humboldt to forgo the pubhcation of his essay. 
Kaehler assumes that the book was suppressed under the 
influence of the reading of Burke, without, however, offering 
evidence for this conjecture.^ Probably Humboldt realised 
very soon that the book could be valued only as a negative 
protest against absolutism and did not make a positive contri- 
bution to the history of political thought. Moreover, Humboldt, 
who was a clear thinker, could not help realising that his essay 
contradicted his own train of thought in a strange way. He had 
assumed that it was impossible to draw an ideal picture of the 
State, whereas he now himself developed a theory for which he 
claimed general vahdity. How little his description could be 
thought compatible with pohtical reahty he reahsed himself 
when he asked his readers “to abstain from comparisons with 
reahty as far as possible, with regard to any generahsations 
which this book contains.”® 

Humboldt’s relation to the State seems characteristic of the 

^ Jdeen zu einem Versuch die Grenzen der Wirksanikeit der Staates zu 
hestimmen. 

‘ Berliner Monatsschrift, IJ92,, vol. i, p. 84J vol ii, pp. 346, 419. 

^ Cf. Correspondence with Schiller, p. 43. 

* Op. cit., p. 148. “ Works, vol. i, p. 127. 
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political attitude of most of the educated men of the age. 
Humboldt and the other representatives of Classicism in 
Germany found in the study of ancient civilisation the satis- 
faction which they could not find in the present.^ In this, also, 
Rousseau’s influence reveals itself. Humboldt himself has pro- 
nounced that he wanted to perform the same task for political 
science which Rousseau had performed for the science of 
education. As in Emile an ideal of education is maintained, 
according to which the individual is left free in the first place 
for the development of his own powers, so Humboldt wished 
to put forward in the sphere of politics a theory according to 
which the individual is left free in the social sphere. The 
Classicists believed that in the Greeks they had found a people 
unhampered in its vitality by the development of civilisation, 
but developed to a high standard of culture while ret aining its 
originality.® If we understand by a romantic attitude that 
which glorifies the past at the cost of the present we can count 
Humboldt amongst the romantics as Professor Kaehler does.® 
But Humboldt was not a Romantic in the proper sense of the 
word, for this requires a strong element of emotionalism and 
mysticism which he lacked. 

Like Kant and Fichte, Humboldt places the concept of 
freedom in the foregroimd of his political discussions. His 
concept of freedom is closely connected with his concept of 
culture. For him freedom means the possibility for an inde- 
finite and multiple activity which forms the indispensable basis 
for the development of the human forces and therefore for 
that of culture. Freedom accordingly is not subjection under 
the law of reason as with Kant, or a social problem, as with 
Fichte, or mere independence of government, as with the 
future liberals, but activity in the service of civilisation. Social 

^ This is illustrated by an interesting passage in a letter of Humboldt to 
Wolf: “Whether I shall ever return to politics is another question, which 1 
should not like to answer in the affirmative, the Greeks absorb me wholly.” 
Briefieechsel mit Schiller, p. 356. 

* Cf. Spranger, Humboldt und die HumardtStsidee, p. 257. 

• Op. dt., p. 108 ff. 
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groups and relations interest Humboldt only in so far as they 
exert a negative or positive influence upon the individual. The 
centre of gravity of the problem of freedom does not lie in the 
political organisations, but in the forces of the individual, his 
ivepyeia. This explains also his attitude towards war. He 
believed that even wars are capable of developing the creative 
power of the individual, and he was accordingly against arti- 
ficial measures which aimed at preventing wars. 

It is very easy to dismiss this belief in man’s initiative as 
utopian and to point out that it does not do justice to the true 
political situation. It can be understood only if we remember 
the unbounded op timis m which made Humboldt believe “that 
the best operations of man are those which imitate the opera- 
tions of nature most faithfully.”^ This strong belief in the 
creative power of the individual is only another expression of 
his deep disappointment with the shortcomings of absolutism. 

Whereas the thinkers of the seventeenth century had believed 
in systems, those of the eighteenth century had already esti- 
mated individual reason as a creative power higher than 
systems. Lessing’s saying that he preferred the striving for 
truth to the possession of truth is an example of this attitude. 
Humboldt followed this tendency when he placed the creative 
individual in the centre of his concept of the world. 

Humboldt’s radical concept of freedom seems to lead to a 
system of anarchism and, in fact, later anarchists have developed 
quite similar ideas. Nevertheless, Humboldt’s concept of free- 
dom is far from being anarchical. His aim is not the unbounded 
arbitrariness of the individual, but the development of all his 
forces to a whole in the service of cultme. “The true end of 
man which is prescribed not by vague and transient desire but 
by the eternal and immutable dictate of reason is the highest 
and most harmonious development of his forces to a consistent 
whole,” thus he formulated his aim.® 

Freedom is the necessary presupposition for the attainment 
of culture. Only where there is freedom is that variety of 

‘ Works, vol. i, p. loi. • Ibid., p. io6. 
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situations possible in which alone man can thrive. If man lives 
in a monotonous environment which is regulated by general- 
ising reason, his forces become blunted. Here we notice the 
aesthetical basis of his concept of the character of man, which 
comes out most clearly in his attempt to contrast form and 
matter in a truly Aristotelian way. Form is the spiritual side of 
things, their idea, matter the sensual side, the material for the 
idea. Form and matter very often blend, so that in reahty their 
separation is only arbitrary. Often form becomes the material 
for a higher form as the blossom which is itself a form furnishes 
the material for the fniit. From this Humboldt concludes that 
culture which is a development from form to higher form must 
be left to itself, since the spiritual principle which is inherent 
in matter as its form will work itself out if it is given full 
scope. 

In Humboldt’s opinion the aim of the State can in theory be 
twofold: positively it can encourage the welfare and happiness 
of its subjects, or negatively, it can protect them against evil. 
Humboldt categorically denies to the State in practice the 
right to promote the welfare of its subjects. In this he was 
influenced by ICant, who had taught that ethics could not be 
based on the principle of felicity. For Humboldt the aim of 
man is not happiness but the complete development of all his 
powers in the service of civilisation. “L’homme n’est pas fait 
pour etre pr&isement heureux, mais pour remplir I’existence 
telle que le sort I’a lui donnee,” he wrote to Madame de Stael. 

As the State is denied the right to care for the welfere of its 
citizens, no other task remains for it but to provide for their 
security. Humboldt even maintained that all institutions of 
the State which have been created with special regard to the 
physical well-being of the people, as poor laws, import regula- 
tions, etc., can only be disadvantageous, since they induce the 
people to rely on others instead of on themselves. He was 
afraid that through them men could at best obtain only goods 
which they could not put to advantage, since they were not the 
product of their own activity. Humboldt demanded instead 
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the “free play of the forces,” a formtilation which was to 
become one of the principal catch-words of liberalism. 

It is not our task to go into the details of the picture which 
Humboldt draws of the State as he wishes it to be. This picture 
can be constructed by applying his fundamental principle that 
the State should undertake only such tasks as the individual 
cannot execute himself. “Every attempt of the State to inter- 
fere with the private affairs of its citizens is detestable, unless 
the violation of the right of one person by another is con- 
cerned.”^ Security is for Humboldt the assurance of freedom 
by the law. The citizens are secure if, when exerting the rights 
which are their due, they are not disturbed by exter n al en- 
croachments. 

In his concern for the cultural development of the indi- 
viduals and in his endeavour to repudiate the encroachments 
of absolutism, Humboldt completely overlooked that the free 
play of the forces can only prevail if these forces really exist. 
In other words, he, like many intellectuals, forgot that the 
masses of paupers must perish without the aid of the State, 
since they lacked the power to maintain themselves. It seems 
indeed rather naive if he objects to poor laws because they 
“desecrate human dignity” and if he prefers private charity. 
This is all the more surprising as we know from his diary how 
much he was struck by social problems and how deeply he felt 
for the wretched victims of society on the occasion of a visit to 
a prison. 

Later liberal thinkers realised that this standpoint'" was 
untenable and separated themselves from such complete and 
uncompromising individualism. But this misunderstanding of 
the social problem shows again how little the intellectual 
leaders of the nation were really interested in political or social 
questions. The fact that the theory of liberalism was more 
concerned with cultural than with social problems is one of the 
reasons why it never became a popular movement in Germany, 
but remained confined to the universities and the intellectuals. 

^ Works, vol. i, p. HI. 
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The middle classes were chiefly interested in getting rid of the 
last remnants of feudalism and in gaining free rein for their 
economic development. The concept of activity which with 
Humboldt had a cultural me aning was interpreted by them as 
freedom for economic activity. Apart from that, they were 
pleased enough if the State took over the care of the lower 
classes. Characteristic of this attitude is a passage in Laboulaye’s 
essay: “De qui soufBre-t-on, de quoi se plaint-on sur le conti- 
nent, sinon des entraves, qui g^ent I’industrie, le commerce, 
la pensee, la conscience?”^ The order of the words in this 
enumeration is truly revealing. 

Humboldt’s concept of the State was fundamentally an 
aesthetic one. He was, above all, afraid of the monotony which 
prevents man from developing into a whole, into a work of art. 
In contrast to the rationahstic conception of the world, Hum- 
boldt was convinced that men and nations develop themselves 
organically like plants, that they “grow” since they are parts 
of nature. And just as it is best to leave plants to themselves 
and to trust the forces which nature has given them, man 
should be left to himself and his own initiative as much as 
possible.* In Humboldt’s opinion, it would be injurious to 
limi t the life of the individual too far or, to retain the metaphor, 
to keep him too much in the atmosphere of a hothouse. The 
State cannot raise man to a state of perfection, it can only give 
direction to his forces and thus modify them. 

Behind this concept, however, there lies not only an aesthetic 
but ^Iso a philosophic conviction. Humboldt as an idealistic 
thinker clung to the dualism of intellectual and sensual forces 
and decidedly preferred the former. Influences exerted upon 
the individual by the State are in his conviction intrinsically of 

^ VEtat et ses lirmtes, p. 47. 

‘ It is interesting to note how these first intimations of an organic concq>t 
are still used to strengthen the position of the individual, whereas later 
adherents of this theory employed the metaphor of organism in order to 
submerge the individual entirely into the whole. The latter use of the 
organic concept is indeed more consistent or fits better into the metaphor, 
since in a true organism there is little room for independent activity of its 

in#»Tnhpr«' 
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a sensual character, since the State can never reach the intel- 
lectual and ethical forces of man. The State is characteristically 
something alien and hostile to the cultured individual. It can 
at best engender mechanical habits, but never increase the 
forces of the soul. “All Bildwng has its origin exclusively in the 
interior of the soul and can only be occasioned, never pro- 
duced, by outward activity.”^ 

In the above-mentioned letter to Forster, Humboldt had 
also defined his attitude towards the French Revolution. It is 
not at all surprising that he suspected the Revolution very 
soon, although he had at first greeted it with hope. Like many 
of his contemporaries, he saw in it the attempt to transform 
ratio n al principles into practice. This flatly contradicted his 
belief in the necessity for an organic development.® Since, 
according to his conviction, the nation at every moment of its 
existence displays only one side of total humanity, it can never 
be ripe to adopt a constitution which is solely based on reason. 
“You cannot graft constitutions on men like branches on 
trees.”® In other words, Humboldt, like Burke, demanded that 
every new order should be connected historically and organi- 
cally with the old order and should originate in the latter. 

Humboldt, however, deviates fundamentally from Burke in 
his judgment on the Revolution on another point. He was, in 
contrast to Burke, capable of viewing the Revolution itself as 
an expression of political forces in their historical context, that 
is to say, he was able to see the Revolution as an outcome of 
the specific historical development in France. In this he was 
quite consistent. The idea of continuity in history necessarily 
leads to the recognition that everything which happens has 
historic causes and can be explained by their place in the 
historic sequence. The strongest criticism which can be made 
against Burke is that he himself was rationalistic in his judg- 
ment on the Revolution. It is astonishing how much more 
deeply the young thinker in this casual letter realised the 
problem of the Revolution than the old experienced politician 
^ Works, vol. i, p. 6i. * Ibid., p. 78. » Ibid., p. 80. 
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who let himself be carried away by his prejudices. Humboldt 
recognised clearly one fact which Burke refused to take into 
account, the depravity of the old regime in France.^ 

With deep insight Humboldt realised the danger presented 
to all modern States by the bureaucracy. “In most States,” he 
said bitterly, “the persoimel of the officials and the extent of 
the offices increases from decade to decade and the liberty of 
the subjects decreases in proportion.”® Nothing was more 
repulsive to him than red tape and “organisations in which 
men are neglected for the sake of affairs and forces for the sake 
of results.” He certainly overshot the mark and was unable to 
realise that a considerable amount of organisation was unavoid- 
able at a time when life had become so complicated. 

It is noteworthy that the man who later was to reform the 
educational system of Prussia and to found the University of 
Berlin came to deny to the State the right to regulate the 
system of education. In order to understand this distrust of 
public education we must bear in mind that Humboldt, like 
most of the important men of his age, had never enjoyed 
public education, but was educated by private tutors. 

Humboldt’s ideas are most productive when he criticises 
the backward state of penal law and demands more humane 
penalties. In this he shows himself the progressive-minded man 
he really was. 

It caimot be denied that Humboldt in his attempt to ascribe 
to the individual the rflle which in his opinion is his due drew 
a picture of the State which by no means corresponded to 
political reality. Apart from some minor States, the power of 
the State even under the absolute system was nowhere wholly 
unlimited. Humboldt accordingly constructed, as Kaehler 
remarks, the foe against whom he fought.® In this, the principal 

^ “The nobility,” he wrote with remarkable insight, “united with the 
ruler in order to suppress the people, and this is the beginning of the pemi- 
ciousness of the nobility which has always been at the best a necessary evil, 
and has now become superfluous.” {Works, vol. i, p. 82.) This sentence was 
characteristically omitted by the editor of Ae review in which the letter was 
published without Humboldt’s knowledge. 

* Works, vol. i, p. 125. • Op. cit., p. 142. 
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weakness of this thought reveals itself. It also proves that 
Humboldt was not concerned in the first place with political 
questions. The true political thinker tries to recognise the facts 
and to define his attitude towards them, whereas Humboldt 
did not proceed from historical reality but drew the chimerical 
picture of a State against which he could set off his humanistic 
ideal of the perfect individual better. It has been remarked that 
the majority of the political thinkers of this time were hostile 
to the absolutist system, though only few were willing to go as 
far as Humboldt did. Absolutism, however, stiU had its advo- 
cates. Humboldt had shown the manuscript of his Idem to the 
coadjutor Dalberg, the friend of Schiller. Dalberg, though 
intellectually of min or importance, was a man who wanted to 
place himself at the head of Enlightenment. In 1793 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on The true limits of the activity of the State.^ 
In this work, the intellectual importance of which is very 
small, Dalberg tried to defend benevolent despotism and gave, 
as can be seen from the title, an answer to Humboldt. In con- 
trast to Humboldt, Dalberg discovered no contradiction 
between the liberty of the individual and the State. He was 
nearer to the truth than Humboldt when he maintained that 
the liberty of the individual is only possible in and through the 
State. In his opinion the State must take over the education of 
the subjects and influence directly the general moral standard. 
The State can and should extend its activity as far as ethics 
permit it. Hiunboldt was convinced that morality can only 
develop if man gives the laws to himself, whereas Dtilberg 
believed that a wise education and legislation favours and 
trains morality. According to him, the State should propound 
the true principles of morals which are incorporated m Christian 
religion and thus shape and lead the moral convictions of its 
citizens. The State should even care for the diversion of its 
subjects and patronise the arts. When Dalberg drew this picture 
of the State he saw hims elf at the head of a clerical princedom 

^ Leioux has reprinted this pamphlet in the appendix of his book La 
theorie du despotisme eclaire chez K. Th. Dalberg. 
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to which he was entitled and fancied himself as the wise ruler 
of the fairy tale. He was still the perfect representative of the 
Enlightenment and for him the chief end of the State was to 
promote happiness. It was an irony of fate that this man was 
to succumb completely to Napoleon and to become in German 
eyes his obedient and uncritical creature. 

An intellectually more important defender of benevolent 
despotism was Christian Garve, who continued to think in the 
terms of Natural Law. Although he accepted an original con- 
tract as the foundation of the State, he was, like Hobbes, con- 
vinced that the people had transferred all natural rights to the 
ruler. He was the last representative of this theory in which 
the concept of the original social contract is used for the 
stabilisation of monarchical power. “The ruler is entrusted 
with the protection and the welfare of the whole of society 
which is put under his care.”^ Since Machiavelli, nobody had 
denied more strongly that morals and politics had anything in 
common. This view must not be confounded with Kant’s and 
Fichte’s attempts to distinguish between moral and legal 
obligations, they never maintained that legal obligations could 
flatly contradict moral obligations as did Garve. In his opinion 
moral laws are only valid for private individuals, not for princes 
and States, since the latter stand to each other in the relation 
of the state of nature. Garve employed this doctrine in justify- 
ing the policy of Frederick the Great, a problem which was 
especially urgent for him as a Silesian and an ardent admirer of 
the iPrussian king at the same time. His theory in fact was a 
theory of reason d'etat inasmuch as it exempted the rulers 
from the duty of abiding by moral laws. The State or its ruler 
can do what is considered useful for the welfare of the com- 
monwealth, irrespective of moral obligations. At the same time, 
Garve was ultra-conservative. In his opinion the laws of property 
were created “in order that he who is rich shall remain so and 
the poor r emain poor.”® His chief principle of the art of 

* Abhandlwtg uber die Verbindung der Moral mt der Politik, p. 5. 

’ On. cit., p. 68. 
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governing is : “Alter nothing in your relation with your people, 
in the relation of your people with others, unless you are forced 
to do so by necessity or by extraordinary events.”^ 

Voices like those of Garve remained almost unheard, and it 
was theories of this kind which Humboldt intended to attack 
when he wrote his essay on the sphere and duties of a Govern- 
ment. 

Humboldt’s ideas have later been claimed by the hberals. 
In order to be able to consider whether Humboldt was a 
liberal or not we must first try to define the notion of liberahsm. 
We shall have to come back to this difficult problem when we 
discuss the development of liberalism in Germany. For the 
present it may suffice to say that one characteristic seems to be 
common to all movements which we are used to call liberal; 
they all try to push back the power and influence of the State 
for the sake of the liberty of the individual. This tendency can 
roughly be formulated in the following way: while the con- 
servative thinker and the sociahst thinker proceeds from the 
concept of authority, the hberal thinker proceeds from the 
concept of autonomy.* 

Humboldt had his point of departure in common with the 
hberals: the protest against enhghtened or unenhghtened 
absolutism. But apart from this, he had no relation with the 
hberal movement as it developed historicaUy after the wars of 
hberation in Germany. This movement was a movement of the 
middle class which demanded its share in the government, since 
it reahsed that the rights of the individual, his autonomy, 
would be best safeguarded if the State was controlled by as 
many individuals as possible. The hberal movement, in other 
words, was forced to unite itself with democratic elements. 
Hmnboldt, however, was no democrat, and the despotism of 

M 

^ Abhcmdltmg uber die Verbindung der Marcd ndt der Politik, p. 78 . 

‘ This is essentially consistent with the definition which is given by 
Ruggiero: “The conviction that liberty arouses energy, trust and content, 
and creates a spontaneous spirit of association and co-operation is charac- 
teristic of all liberal parties worthy of the name.” Ruggiero, The History of 
European Liberalism, p. ^50. 
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the majority seemed just as distasteful to him as the despotism 
of a prince. “Properly speaking,” he wrote to Schiller on 
December 7, 1792, “free constitutions do not seem to me so 
important and salutary. A moderate monarchy on the whole 
puts far less straitening fetters on the education of the indivi- 
dual.”i His starting-point was not political liberty as the 
presupposition for economic progress, but the free individual 
as the presupposition for a civilisarion which was imbued with 
the ideals of the ancient world. 

There is another point which marks a fundamental difference 
between his views and those put forward by nineteenth- 
century liberals. The latter demanded constitutions because 
they realised that constitutions would limit the power of the 
prince and safeguard the claims of the middle class for 
hberty. Humboldt, as has been shown, distrusted constitutions 
because he was afraid that they would limit the activities 
of the productive individual with whom he was primarily 
concerned. 

Htimboldt’s liberalism was an aristocratic hberalism.® This 
is the reason why his political ideas have remained funda- 
mentally unproductive. When Humboldt’s Idem were finally 
published, only their negative side was understood, their 
protest against the omnipotence of the State and their positive 
ideal of culture was no longer taken into accotmt. Chapman 
wrote in the Westminster Review of 1854 with reference to 
Humboldt’s book: “Government can only order its business in 
relation to the truth already discovered and interests already 
established; but when true manhood is active, new truth is 
constantly appearing and new interests are ever being created.”® 
The concept of culture was replaced by that of the relativity of 

' Briefieechsel zwischen Schiller und Humboldt, p. 49. 

® In his book W. v. Humboldt und das Problem des Juden, Giau makes the 
attempt to prove that Humboldt’s liberalism was due to Jewish influence 
upon him. In order to characterise the method of this scholar we need quote 
only one example. Grau points out that Humboldt became anti-Christian 
tmder the influence of some Jewish friends. Grau, however, completely 
overlooks the fact that German Classicism was essentially pagan. 

> P 47a. 
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truth and only an optimistic belief in progress remained which 
had already characterised the period of Enlightenment. 

It has been mentioned that John Stuart Mill was influenced 
by Humboldt. He placed a quotation from Humboldt’s book 
at the beginning of his Essay on Liberty, and acknowledged his 
indebtedness to him in various passages.^* ^ The question why 
Mill was fascinated by Humboldt is interesting not only for 
the understanding of Mill’s own thought but also for that of 
Humboldt.® 

When Mill read Humboldt’s essay, that is to say after 1851, 
a considerable change in his philosophic and political views 
had already taken place. He had freed himself from the crude 
form of Utilitarianism as presented by Bentham and he was in 
search of a principle which was to bring his belief in happiness 
as the final goal of man into accordance with social facts. He 
had learned to realise “that in the imperfect state of the world 
the happiness of others may best be served by the absolute 
sacrifice of the happiness of the individual.”* Happiness, 
however, was no longer equivalent to pleasure but was the 
fulfilment of the task of developing all one’s forces into the 
integral whole of personality. This principle he found in 
Humboldt. Mill’s attitude towards the German idealist thinkers 
was not entirely free from doubts. He defended them deter- 
minedly, as, for instance, in his correspondence with Auguste 
Comte, but he repudiated what he called their mysticism with 
the same determination. Towards Humboldt his attitude was 
uncritical, but in this case also he, the eclectic par excetlence, 
took over only what seemed to fit into his own train of thought. 

1 ‘'xhe grand leading principle, towards which every argument unfolded 
in these pages directly converges, is the absolute and essential importance 
of human development in its richest diversity.” 

® Cf. Everyman edition of the Essay on Liberty, pp. 115, 130, 158; The 
World’s Classics edition of the Autobiography, pp. 216, 217. 

’ As far as we can see, this question has not been treated by any scholar 
who has worked on Mill. Lindsay, for instance, does not even mention 
Humboldt’s name in his introduction to the Everyman edition, neither 
does Crane Brinton in his English Political Thought in the XIX Century. 

* Cf. Lindsay’s introduction, p. xiii. 
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He did not give up his fundamental belief that happiness was 
the goal of life, an idea which was wholly alien and repulsive 
to Hiunboldt the disciple of Kant. Humboldt’s concept of 
freedom and individuality were parts of his aesthetic system, 
of his belief that culture was the essence and end of life. Hum- 
boldt forbade the State to interfere with the affairs of the 
individual because he saw culture endangered by such inter- 
ference. MiU saw in Humboldt’s concept of individuality as 
“the harmonious development of all forces” the guarantee for 
happiness. In his opinion, only he is happy who can develop 
all his forces unhampered by external interference, and only the 
State is perfect in which the greatest variety of life is guaranteed 
which ensures such development to the individual. In his 
attempt to safeguard the sacred right of individuality Mill, at 
least at times, adopted Humboldt’s organic concept of the 
nature of man. “Human nature,” so he wrote in strikmg 
resemblance to Humboldt’s formulations, “is not a machine to 
be built after a model and set to do exactly the work prescribed 
for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and develop itself on 
all sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces which 
make it a living thing.”^ 

The older Utilitarians, such as Bentham and James Mill, 
had seen in freedom only a means to the attainment of the goal 
of happiness. For them the problem of freedom consisted in 
the independence of man from the absolutist rule of the privi- 
leged classes. For Mill, freedom was not a means to happiness 
but Ifappiness itself. He had experienced that the problem of 
freedom emerged not only under absolutism, but also, perhaps 
even to a greater extent, in a democracy. In a time in which 
great democracies had become reality and in which in spite of 
the control of the government through the people, encroach- 
ments on the private sphere of the individual happened con- 
stantly, the question of the limits of the power of the State 
was more burning than ever. That is why Mill was so strongly 
impressed by the argument of Humboldt, who defended the 
* Loc. dt., p. 1 17. 
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right of the individual against any power of the State, even in a 
democracy. Humboldt, however, was more consistent since he 
was no democrat and was concerned not with happiness but 
with culture. Mill’s argument sulfered from the fact that in 
spite of all doubts he was a democrat and that, as the hard facts 
proved, the happiness of the majority could only be furthered 
by very considerable encroachments on the sphere of the 
freedom of the individual. Mill tried to reconcile the principle 
of liberty with the necessity of interference by distinguishing 
between the personal and the social sphere, the first being the 
sphere in which no possible interests of others could be affected, 
the latter that of social relations. In his opinion interference was 
only justified in the social sphere, never in the personal, in 
which he was inclined to include all cultural activity. From his 
individualistic standpoint he was unable to realise that this 
distinction was imtenable. He believed that “the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over any member 
of a civilised commimity against his will is to prevent harm to 
others.”^ He overlooked, however, that almost every action and 
even mere facts enter in the sphere of social relations and can 
be harmful to another person. The fact, for instance, that some 
persons are in possession of the means of production, whereas 
the great majority are dependent on them, can make the 
theoretical freedom of the majority wholly illusory. Humboldt 
was not interested in this problem and had no need to concern 
himself with it since culture can thrive if only the few geniuses 
can develop themselves imdisturbed. He was therefore 'quite 
consistent when he repudiated any interference, and he would 
have taken the risk that the happiness of the majority suffered 
from the inactivity of the State. Mill, however, concerned with 
the happiness of man, and yet realising that non-interference 
very often prevented many members of society from becoming 
happy, involved himself in insoluble contradictions.® 

The way in which Mill understood Humboldt was the way 
in which liberals used to interpret him , and the two thinkers 
* Loc. cit.j p. 7^. * Cf. Lindsay’s introduction, especially p. xiv. 
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are interesting examples of the development of the middle class 
in the period from the conception of the Idem to their final 
publication. They represent two distinct phases in the develop- 
ment of European liberalism. In the time of the French Revo- 
lution the middle classes felt revolutionary towards the State, 
even if they were not inclined to revolutionary acts in Ger- 
many. Their intellectual leaders raised the demand for freedom 
and claimed that they were the genuine representatives of 
culture. In the first place, therefore, they demanded freedom 
from a State, which seemed only to hamper their cultural 
activity. The middle classes translated liberty in the cultural 
sphere into economic and political liberty. When their chief 
demands had been granted and they had obtained a consider- 
able share in government they tried to protect themselves 
against the rising masses of the proletariat, who in their turn 
demanded a share m the distribution of wealth. Thus the 
liberals were forced to fight against two fronts. On the one 
hand, they continued to fight against the authoritative preten- 
sions of the bmeaucracy, on the other hand they struggled 
against the complete fulfilment of democracy which would have 
given control of the machine of State to the tmpossessing 
classes and would have endangered their own social position. 
Thinkers such as Mill tried to justify the social situation about 
which they felt strong misgivings by showing an unlimited 
faith in the capacity of mankind for development. They were 
sincerely convinced that the world in the long run would 
develop best if one left as great a scope as possible to the 
individual, and they regarded obvious social injustices as the 
inevitable phenomena of a transitional period. This belief held 
good as long as economic conditions went on improving, it was 
bound to fail when the conflict between legal liberty and eco- 
nomic dependence turned out to be insoluble. As long as the 
belief in the omnipotence of the individual was unshaken the 
thinkers could imagine that all was well when free discussion 
was guaranteed. \^en Mill wrote the Essay on Liberty the 
issue was no longer to protect the individual against absolutism. 
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but to give him security in a society in which he was in danger 
of falling a victim to strong economic powers, Alill tried to 
check these forces by elaborating a system of public control 
which can well be called socialistic, or at least collectivistic. 
His fatal error consisted in his attempt to main tain at the same 
time a concept of freedom the first characteristic of which was 
the negative principle of non-interference. Nevertheless, there 
was a very strong point in Mill’s position. Mill foresaw the 
development towards socialism and was afraid that this develop- 
ment would sacrifice the principle of personal happiness and 
make the world a well-functioning but monotonous me chanism . 
Mill was an intellectual, and as such was concerned with the 
beauty of free thought and the thrill of intellectual adventure. 
He was also a relativist and therefore assigned to the “half- 
truths” an important part in the building up of the intellectual 
life which would be starved if it were governed by one truth 
only. That is the reason why the most impressive and con- 
vincing passages in Mill’s writings are those in which he 
defends freedom of discussion. 

How little Humboldt was concerned with political reality 
can best be illustrated by his attitude towards the national 
question. Although he had an important share in the recon- 
struction of Prussia after the great collapse in 1806, he had no 
understanding of the problem of German unity. He was con- 
vinced that the German could develop a national consciousness 
only in his particular State and that his initiative would be 
crippled if he were to be incorporated into a whole whiefi had 
no meaning for him.^ We need only read his memoranda on 
the question of a constitution in Germany in order to see how 
detached he felt towards the problem of German unity, though 
he showed considerable political insight when he pointed out 
that the unification of Germany presupposed the settlement of 
the relation between Austria and Prussia. He did not realise, 
however, the intrinsic importance of the question of the consti- 
tution when he wrote: “Constitutions belong to the thing s of 
1 Worhs, vol. ii, p. loi. 
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which there are few in life, the existence of which one perceives 
but the origin of which one never quite understands and whidi 
one cannot imitate.”^ This quotation shows that Humboldt 
still mistrusted the desirability of active political exertion with- 
out which the problems which confronted Germany during the 
nineteenth century could not be solved. 

When Humboldt had finally quitted the State service he 
devoted his life to linguistic and philosophic studies and his 
correspondence contains hardly any political remarks or even 
traces that he was interested in the course of political events. 
One utterance is highly characteristic of his political aloofiiess. 
When in 1819 his friend Welcker had got into difficulties with 
his Govermnent, on account of his liberal views, and told 
Humboldt that he had to suffer a domiciliary visit and a con- 
fiscation of his private papers, Humboldt expressed his regret, 
but coolly added: “On the other hand, the circumstances of 
the time mge the Governments to careful supervision.”* It was 
the time of the darkest reaction in Germany. 

In one respect Humboldt pointed the way to the future. He 
was one of those men in Germany who had realised that the 
warnings of the French Revolution had to be taken into account 
and that the people must be given some share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Thus he developed not the idea of 
democracy but that of self-government. "In order to bring 
about the transition from the present state of affairs to the new 
one which has been decided upon we ought to let every reform 
proceed as fer as possible from the ideas and heads of men.”® 
Humboldt had come to the conviction that it was the task of 
the citizen as an active member of the community to participate 
in the foundation and protection of the public order. Through 
this participation in the whole the morality of the individual 
is in Humboldt’s view increased inasmuch as the citizen by 
directing his activity towards the welfare of his fellow-citizens 
imparts a special moral value to his own actions. 

Humboldt’s idea of self-government was no longer in 

^ vol.iijp. gq. * Letters to Welcker, p. 45. ® Works, vol. i, p. 239. 
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accordance with his original radical individualism. It was a 
decided step towards a more positive concept of the State 
which was mged upon him by the development of the political 
events which preceded and followed the wars of liberation. His 
argument was clearly that if there was to be an increasing 
activity of the State, this ought to be as much as possible the 
activity of the citizens themselves. 

Leading men of the age acknowledged that the citizens 
ought to be given a certain share in government, and it was on 
this conviction that the reconstruction of Prussia was partly 
based. Hardenberg remarked in a memorandum of 1807 “that 
the natural liberty must not be limit ed further than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” Stein declared in his History of the period 
from iy 8 g till lygg that “the importunate interference of the 
authorities in affairs of private persons and municipalities 
ought to stop and ought to be replaced by the activity of the 
citizen who does not live by forms and paper but acts vigor- 
ously.” And Schamhorst vsrrote to Clausewitz in 1807: “We 
must instil into the nation the feeling of independence, we 
must give its members occasion to make themselves acquainted 
with each other and to take their affairs in hand.”^ 

Humboldt’s concept of the State was a typical product of 
this time of transition. It was the merit of absolutism to have 
created the centralisation without which the modem State 
could not carry out its tasks, but the modem State could oidy 
come into existence if the middle classes participated actively 
in politics. For this purpose they had first to be freed from the 
fetters of absolutism in order to learn to use their own powers. 
Humboldt did not recognise the historic merit of absolutism 
and he did much to evoke the powers which were to change it 
fundamentally in the nineteenth century. Kant’s idea of the 
State as subject to the rule of law, Fichte’s rights of man and 
Humboldt’s idea of self-government were the material for the 
pohtical thought of the middle classes in the nineteenth century 
in Germany. 

^ Schamhorsts Brirfe, edited by K. Linnebach, Munich, igi4, p .3^. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CLASSICISTS 

We remarked in the introduction that the ideas of the syste- 
matic political think ers are not a sufficient basis for obtaining 
a faithful picture of the political thought of a period. It is quite 
possible that in reality these ideas had no influence or only 
very little. It can certainly be said that the ideas which have 
been described in the foregoing chapters exerted very little 
influence on the actual political events of 1789-1800. The 
reason for this is that the government was in the hands of a 
small class which was sharply divided both socially and intel- 
lectually from the other classes of the population. The influence 
of Kant and Fichte was not to appear until the men who were 
their pupils were taken into partnership by the Governments, 
that is, until the middle classes had established their position 
in the State. 

That the middle classes became conscious of their impor- 
tance in the State they owe in a great measure to those men 
who led German literature out of the depths of a feeble imita- 
tion of English and French models to a position of European 
significance. It cannot be doubted that the influence of these 
men on their contemporaries was very great, but for us it is 
more important that the works of these poets and writers were 
to be read in the following century in all schools, and were to 
form one of the foxmdations of education. It is therefore 
necessary to find out what their political views were, even if 
they brought no notable contribution to the history of political 
thought. They were all contributors to or editors of periodicals 
which were read by educated people, and we may assume that 
a great proportion of their contemporaries, at least of the 
intellectuals, thought as they did on political questions. Wie- 
land’s periodical Der deutsche Merkitr, for instance, though not 
so widely distributed as some English periodicals of the time 
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in England, was an influential organ in which political questions 
were extensively discussed.^ 

The chief of the great German writers of that time were 
Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe and Schiller, who are 
usually described as the Classicists. Lessing falls outside our 
scope, because his work preceded the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and of Herder we shall have to speak in connection 
with the Romantic movement. Wieland, Goethe and Schiller 
are, in their political ideas, characteristic representatives of the 
various groups of the bourgeoisie. Wieland, the son of a country 
clergyman, represents the enlightened middle class; Goethe, 
the son of a rich imperial official and descendant of one of the 
ruling famili es of Frankfort, represents the upper middle class, 
which considered itself equal to the aristocracy; Schiller, the 
son of a poor milit ary doctor, represents the lower middle class, 
which was still completely under the influence and power of 
the prince. 

One thin g can be said immediately: none of the German 
Classicists developed a political system, or even expressed 
political ideas of importance. It was a bad omen for the future 
development of Germany that the celebrated spiritual leaders 
of the nation, the most pro min ent representatives of the middle 
classes, revealed a remarkable navoeti with reprd to political 
questions. For this reason, too, it is not surprising that the 
middle class revolution of 1848 was to fail, spiritually ill- 
prepared as it was. The decisive pohtical forces which brought 
aboift the unifi cation of Germany and of which Bismarck was 
the representative, had little or no connection with German 
Classicism. The “spirit of Weimar” was not beaten in 1933; it 
was beaten a long time before the “spirit of Potsdam” had even 
begun its work of unification. 

Among the German Classicists, Wieland was undoubtedly 
the one who was most interested in political questions. He took 
a passionate interest in the political events of the time, especially 

* It is noteworthy that even the Deutsche Merkur had a circulation of 
only 2,000 copies. 
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in the French Revolutionj and he tried to define his attitude 
towards the most important political currents in his own 
country. Treitschke has called him the only politician among 
the Qassicists.^ 

Wieland was more completely under the domination of the 
Enlightenment than any of the other Classicists.® In his political 
novel Der goldene Spiegel, he had set up a monument to the 
enlightened absolutism of a Frederick the Great or a Joseph II 
and praised their methods of government as an expression of 
the greatest political wisdom. Here Wieland was doubtless in 
agreement with the majority of his educated contemporaries. 
The German middle classes looked upon enlightened abso- 
lutism as the only instrument for a continued healthy develop- 
ment of social life and liked to regard rulers like Frederick the 
Great as representatives of political progress. Frederick was 
celebrated not only for his military exploits, but also for his 
claim to have created independent justice and protected the 
tights of the poor. Anecdotes tending to show this are still 
to be foimd in all German school-books. This attitude, too, 
is characteristic of the middle classes. The German middle 
classes, unlik e the English, did not struggle for their freedom 
against the monarchy, but expected, rather, protection fi;om 
the latter. 

Wieland had the optimism of the petty bourgeois. In the 
philosophical field this was expressed in the form of a serene 
eclecticism and a pleasure-loving eudaimonism. Wieland had 
nothing of Kant’s ethical rigour, for him the aim of life ^ias to 
make men happy. “Politics is the science of happiness in 
civilised society.” Wieland fully agreed with this view expressed 
by D. E. in the Deutsche Merkur? His conviction that man is 

^ Tieitscfake, Deutsche Geschichte im XIX Jdhrh., vol. ii, 404. 

‘ His concept of the end of the State is that the State ought to create and 
secure general happiness. “The whole niin of mankind can be nothing else 
than to further the human race step by step until all men become only one 
family and have no other ruler than general reason. Thus there would be 
established the purest and most perfect monarchy and at the same time the 
freest, best ordered and happiest republic which could be conceived.” Works, 
vol. xlii, p. 72. * Deutsche Merkur, 170^. 12, p. ^69. 
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by nature a social creature was united to a belief that socia- 
bility implies happiness. “Originally barbarism ruled. The 
social instinct drew man out of this unworthy condition and 
led him to his true destination in the State, to become as 
happy as possible.”'^ 

When Wieland stressed the social character of man he was 
in agreement, not only with Shaftesbury, but also with other 
thinkers, such as Kant and Fichte. It is also, of course, possible 
to see in this the influence of Rousseau, which, however, is 
remarkably slight in Wieland. But it seems more correct to see 
in it the awakening of the consciousness of the middle class, 
which wanted a free hand for its economic and intellectual 
activities and therefore had to proclaim the reasonableness of 
a social order in which the individual would be allowed a wide 
scope. 

Wieland’s political ideas, like those of the whole middle 
class of his time, were influenced not only by the image of 
Frederick the Great and Joseph II, but also by the experience 
he had of other less well-intentioned representatives of enlight- 
ened absolutism. Wieland was never tired of denouncing the 
excesses of absolutism or of fighting the power of tyranny. 
Wieland came, like Schiller, from Wiirttemberg, where tyranny 
had assumed particularly bad forms, but his was a different 
nature from Schiller’s. We find in him neither those passionate 
outbursts as in Schiller’s Rauber nor that destructive criticism 
of the imm orality of Courts as in Kabale und Liebe. Wieland was 
not a dramatist, his field was that of irony and the allegorical 
novel, and he fought against tyranny with more subtle weapons 
than Schiller. He was therefore the first great political satirist, 
the representative of a type which is not very widespread in 
Germany, and in which Borne and Heine were to follow him.^ 

We find in Wieland one particularly strongly marked trait 

^ Deutsche Merkur^ 1792^ 3, p. 402. 

‘ It is a curious fact that the breakdown of the Holy Roman Empire 
stimulated very little satire. This can be attributed to lack of humour 
inh^ r fT^t in Gennans> but it seems more correct to see in it the weakness of 
the political consciousness in Germany. 
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which is characteristic of the middle class in general, a pro- 
found mistrust of all violent changes and an inveterate horror 
of all revolutions. He was convinced that Germany was par- 
ticularly unsuited for revolutions. This, too, was a generally 
accepted idea. “Germany,” wrote Reinhold in 1790, “is of all 
European states the most fitted for revolutions of the mind 
and lie least fitted for pohtical revolutions.”^ 

Wieland regarded revolutions as unnecessary and therefore 
harmful, because, as a philosopher of Enlightenment, he was 
convinced that the world grows better and better the more 
the spirit of the Enlightenment spreads. “Mankind in Europe 
has come of age,” he wrote triiunphantly in 1793.® This atti- 
tude seems to be in contradiction to his enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution and, in fact, this enthusiasm soon changed 
to disappointment and hatred. Wieland was at first inclined, 
like most of his contemporaries, to look upon the French 
Revolution as a spiritual movement which would fulfil certain 
liberal demands. He tried at first to accept its violent and 
bloody accompaniments by regarding them as a passing re- 
action to relentless oppression. “The movements of a people 
brought to desperation,” he wrote with profound historical 
insight, “are violent by nature, and no one can be held respon- 
sible for their consequences but he — or those — ^who by un- 
reasonable and tyrannical measures drove the people to this 
desperation.”® He still saw in the Revolution an attempt to set 
up the rule of reason. He worked himself up to panegyrics, 
such as: “I abandon myself to the delightful feeling df joy 
which must stir the heart of every citizen of the world who 
cares for the good of mankind, as he thinks that he has lived 
until this epoch, for now the most cultivated nation of Europe 
is giving to the world a great example of legislation which, 
based as it is solely and entirely on the rights of man and the 
true interest of the nation, is, in all its parts and articles, the 
unmistakable expression of reason.”* With many measures put 


^ Deutsche Merkur, 1790, p. 232. 
s Works, vol. xli, p. 5. 


• Ibid., 1793, p. 5. 
* Deutsche Merkur, 1790, p, 321. 
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into practice by the revolutionaries, as, for instance, the aboli- 
tion of the monasteries, he was in complete agreement.^ 

Wieland could assume this attitude all the more easily 
because it never occurred to him at all that this movement 
might spread into Germany. Like most of his contemporaries,® 
he was convinced that the social conditions in France were 
incomparably worse than those in his own country, so that, for 
this very reason, a revolution was not to be feared in Germany. 
“Has not the German nation already possessed for a long time 
all that the French hoped to gain through a revolution?” he 
asked in 1791.® This, too, is a characteristic trait of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. The liberals of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries often looked upon revolutionary movements in other 
countries with a sympathy which was in inverse ratio to the 
possibility of a revolution in their own country. When the 
Revolution went beyond Wieland’s liberal demands and 
threatened to spread to Germany, when the affluent calm of 
the German phUistine was disturbed by the news of the Terror, 
the attitude of the German middle classes, including that of 
Wieland, was fundamentally changed. Wieland became angry 
with the Revolution which seemed to have no use for his 
philosophy of moderation. “A people which wants to be free,” 
he wrote furiously in 1791, “and has not learned after two 
years that freedom without unconditional and unlimited 
obedience to the laws is a monstrosity in theory and in practice 
an infinitely more harmful and noxious condition than Asiatic 
slavery, such a people is, to put it mildly, not yet ripe for 
freedom.”* It was a long tim e before Wieland allowed himself 
to admit this. Clearly it was hard for him to give up his con- 
viction that the Revolution was an achievement of philosophy, 
and in spite of his later hostility to the Revolution he never 
lost sight of its historical importance as many of its critics 

* He was convinced that this measure would produce “immensely salu- 
tary results for agriculture, growth of population, education and even for 
religion itself.” Deutsche Merkur, 1790, p. 321. 

’ Cf. Forster’s opinion above, p. 23. 

• Deutsche Merkur, 1791, 7, p. 435. * Works, vol. xli, p. 175. 
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tended to do.^ He always exhorted his contemporaries to learn 
from it: “What has been happening in France for four years, 
and is still happening, can and must serve not as an example 
to us, but as a warning to the princes and the peoples.”® 

Wieland’s chief political concept was that of freedom. Like 
the exponents of Natural Law and like Kant, he defined the 
concept of freedom in a formal manner. The freedom of each 
may be limited only so far as is necessary to prevent him from 
menacing the lawful freedom of others.® He did not differen- 
tiate very clearly between what he called freedom according to 
law and freedom of the sophists. The former is necessary for 
the fulfilment of the aim of the State, the latter is “a utopian 
demand, mere orators’ chatter.”* Apparently he imderstood 
by lawful freedom the demand that interference in the private 
sphere should take place only when sanctioned by a law, 
whereby he raised a typical liberal demand. His point of 
departure was the individual, who is by nature a social being, 
and whose good is the highest aim of the State. The State 
gradually arose in the course of history, because the individuals 
united first into families, then into larger groups. The idea of 
a social contract is not compatible with this historical, organic 
idea of the growth of the State and Wieland was therefore 
logical when he called Rousseau’s Contrat Social “a hypothesis 
which history contradicts.” He used the social contract only as 
an orator’s phrase, as, for instance, when he exclaimed in the 
Gdttergesprdch, with regard to the French Revolution: “The 
social contract, without which the State is held together not as 
a living, organic body but only as a skeleton bound together 
with wire, is to be made to-day for the first time.”® 

Wieland ever and again preached moderation. As a true 
liberal, he wished always to take the golden mean and he was 
convinced that the business of politics was to avoid extremes 

' When Sdmbart charged him with having forsaken the cause of liberty 
he declared that “he had no intention of being unfaithful to the cause of 
true liberty and the rights of man.” Hansen, loc. cit., i, p. 846. 

* Deutsche Merkur, 1793, p. go. • Ibid., 1793, 12, p. 371. 

* Works, vol. xli, pp. 61, 2^s. • Deutsche Merkur, 1790, 9, p. 64. 
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if it was to attain its end of making men happy. Politics, there- 
fore, must not go further in its demands “than the enlightened 
man finds necessary,”^ 

But an enlightened State is, in his opinion, one in which law 
rules. The sotnce of law is the general reason. The behef of 
the middle classes in the rule of law is comprehensible as a 
reaction against the unbounded arbitrariness of the absolute 
princes. The middle classes wanted order and security, without 
which they could not follow their occupations. 

The laws were intended, above all, to guarantee the right of 
property and, in fact, we see that Wieland regarded the pro- 
tection of property as one of the most important tasks of the 
State. He was one of the first in Germany to stand for the 
protection of copyright and demand that the unauthorised 
reprinting of works should be forbidden by law.® 

Freedom, for him, did not mean that every man could do as 
he wished, but was only possible if he was subject to law. 
“Every people has an inalienable right to as much freedom as 
can co-exist with the necessary order. Freedom with sub- 
ordination, and subordination with freedom are the most 
necessary conditions for the well-being of every people.”® 

Wieland was no demoaat, and he was convinced that it was 
ridiculous “to jabber about the majesty of the people.”* Al- 
though he was against the privileges of the aristocracy and 
approved of the abolition of their privileges in France, he 
nevertheless held firmly to the behef that class distinctions 
mus^be upheld for the good of the people. “What nonsense it 
would be,” he wrote in Der goldene Spiegel, “to let it depend 
on the wisdom or whims of minors, what laws they would 
obey, under what conditions, and for how long!”® He shared 
the contempt of the petty bourgeois for the common people 
“who will always be stupid.” 

^ Deutsche Merkur, 1793, 12, p. 373. 

• Ibid., 1785, II, p. 154. ® IbM., 1789, 4, p. 55. 

* “The most detestable of all governments is that in which the rabble 
plays the sovereign.” Neuer Deutseher Merkur Oct. 1792, p. 192. 

® Works, vol. xvii, p. 167. 
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In his political novel, his ideal was that of a patriarchal 
monarchy in which the king would simultaneously exert the 
legislative and executive power. Later he adopted Montes- 
quieu’s principle of the separation of the powers, without 
giving up the patriarchal character of the monarchy. Here, too, 
Wieland merely voiced the opinion of the great majority of his 
contemporaries. All the pohtical thought of this period in 
Germany gives the impression of a certain puerility and it is 
not surprising that the monarch was looked upon as a sort of 
father. The impulse to pohtical self-consciousness was too 
shght for mature pohtical thought. 

The more Wieland was repeUed by the French Revolution, 
the more he turned in a dmir ation to England and its Consti- 
tution. He, too, had first paid his tribute to the universal 
adoration of America of which we spoke in the first chapter. 
This interest had given way before the interest in the French 
Revolution. After he had realised that the French Revolution 
brought about not merely a reform but a thorough transforma- 
tion of social relations, he thought he had found in England 
a Constitution in which conservative and hberal elements were 
mixed in a satisfactory manner. Wieland’s knowledge of 
English constitutional relations was, however, extremely inade- 
quate. Most Continental thinkers after Montesquieu had con- 
tented themselves with idealising the English Constitution 
without troubling about the facts. Thus it is somewhat 
amusing to see that Wieland in his Gottergesprdch makes 
Queen Elizabeth ask for a Constitution “in which the rights 
of all classes of citizens are clearly and definitely expressed 
and protected by suitable institutions against any arbitrary 
interference.”^ 

Wieland’s political ideas wore vague and indefinite. Funda- 
mentally, he did not take up a firm position towards the decisive 
questions, but, from a sentimental striving for imiversal happi- 
ness, he attempted to mediate between the extremes. Wholly 
in accordance with his tradition, he was a believer in absolute 
* Works, vol. xl, 408 . 
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monarchy, and he followed in this the classical French ideas, as 
represented by Bossuet, Saint Simon and Fenelon. Monarchy 
was in his opinion “the natural form of government.” His only 
effort was to guard against the dangers which, as he well knew, 
are peculiar to the absolute form of government. Thus his ideal 
was that of equilibrium between the various political forces.^ 
“The political good of the G>nstitution consists in preventing 
any part of the government from abusing its power without 
harming itself.”® Here, as elsewhere, it is evident that he was 
convinced that self-interest was the most effective factor in 
social and political life. Yet he drew no practical conclusions 
from his demand for the equilibriiun of the Powers. His ideal 
was a strong central Power, and when he spoke of equilibrium 
he did not give the word the sense which the liberals of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have attached to it, accord- 
ing to which equilibrium is a complicated system of controls 
and hindrances. For Wieland it was only another expression of 
his belief that the one thing needful was to allow reason to 
govern in the State, in order to further the progress of man- 
kind. 

Wieland’s political ideas have much in common with those 
of the physiocrats who had translated the ideas of the En- 
lightenment into economic principles. Like them, he regarded 
the peasants as the true formdation of civilised society, even 
though he believed in an equal encouragement of all economic 
functions.® The physiocrats had also looked upon inequality as 
a social necessity and ascribed to the State the task of prevent- 
ing excessive inequality.* Just as the physiocrats, despite their 
individualistic point of departure, demanded a strong power in 
the State, Wieland demanded that all power should be umted 
in the monarch. The chief aim of the State was to protect the 
freedom and property of the subjects. “The final aim,” he 
wrote, “which a Government must seek to attain in every 
civilised society, is not so much the greatest possible well- 

' Works, vol. xU, p. 71. “ Ibid., vol. xl, p. 374. 

® Ibid., vol. xvii, p. 226. * Ibid., p. 56; cf. op. cit., p. 201 ff. 
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being of the whole, as universal security, that is, the private 
security of each separate member of the society against all 
kinds of infringements of his human and civil rights, a security 
which is the foundation of all human happiness, and is, though 
not the only, still the foremost aim of civilised society.”^ He 
was also in agreement with the physiocrats when they con- 
sidered large states as desirable. 

A contemporary gave Wieland this praise: “He has the 
merit of having drawn the attention of our princes to their 
duties and of their subjects to their rights.”^ That charac- 
terises excellently Wieland’s political attitude. He was not a 
revolutionary, preaching violence and upheaval, but a kind old 
gentleman who persuasively pleaded with all parties not to 
lose sight of the common interest and to acknowledge the 
rights of reason. He was, like all liberals, in favour of 
the freedom of the Press, the palladium of civilised society, 
as he, like Kant, called it, because he believed that social 
evils would disappear if they could be discussed without 
hindrance. Like most of the moderate members of the middle 
class he was still convinced that the Holy Roman Empire 
was, in spite of its faults, the appropriate organisation for 
Germany. 

Bauer, in his book on the French Revolution, judged Wie- 
land as a political think er very harshly; “Wieland did not know 
the world or history. In his well-meant enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution he expressed the views and feelings of the 
middle classes of his people, who, beyond the limi ted scdpe of 
their own homes, knew only the world of fiction.”® This 
judgment is certainly exaggerated. Wieland had an idea of the 
historical development of the State according to necessary and 
natural laws and we even find in him su^estions of an organic 
concept of the State. Wieland’s weakness, which he shared with 
all the members of his clas s at this time, consisted in his in- 

* Works, vol. xli, p. 377. 

* Quoted in Vogt, Die poUnschen Idem Widands, p. 60. 

® Loc. ciL, p. 44. 
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ability to decide on a clear political course. “My natural 
inclination,” he wrote in the year 1800, “to look at everything 
(persons and things) from all sides and from every possible 
point of view and a cordial abhorrence of excessively one-sided 
judgments and partisanship, is an essential part of my indivi- 
duality. It is actually impossible for me to adopt a party alto- 
gether.”^ This attitude, of which the catchword was toutes 
les choses d'id-has ont deux faces, was typical of the whole 
social class from which Wieland sprang. 

Goethe came from an entirely different social sphere. He 
was bom, not, like Schiller and Wieland, as the subject of a 
petty absolute prince, but as a citizen of the free Imperial city 
of Frankfort. This city had preserved something of the ancient 
culture which had flourished in the German towns until the 
end of the Middle Ages and had developed a wealthy and 
proud citizen class. Moreover, Goethe belonged to the ruling 
class itself. It is true that his father had withdrawn obstinately 
from political life, but his maternal grandfather was a sheriff 
and burgomaster of the city of Frankfort and the yoimg Goethe 
could sun himself in the prestige of his family. We possess 
Goethe’s masterly account of the political conditions of his 
native tovm in his autobiography and gain the impression that 
those who lived there were an intelligent and hard-working 
class of artisans, business people and burghers, who enjoyed 
life and had a freer critical eye for social matters than other 
classes in Germany. It is true that the town was governed by a 
small group of patricians and that there were, as Goethe him- 
self reports, only too often intrigues and corruption. Neverthe- 
less, the citizens were spared the evils which despotism brought 
to the petty Courts, and they were therefore accustomed to 
measure political relations more freely. Above all, Frankfort 
was free from that class of servants of the princes who were 
dependent on the favour of their masters and who looked down 
contemptuously on all other classes. In a word, there was in 
Frankfort, in contrast to many other parts of Germany, a 
* Deutsche Merkur, 1800, i, p. 236. 

¥ 
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healthy middle dass. Thus Frankfort was to play an important 
part in the middle-class revolution of 1848.^ 

Goethe’s political convictions were influenced by yet another 
circumstance of his life history. He was the only great German 
writer of the eighteenth century who never in his life had to 
struggle with material cares. He was not, like Schiller, depen- 
dent on the favour of a petty tyrant, nor had he, like Fichte, to 
earn his living laboriously as a private tutor. And since Goethe, 
perhaps more than any other poet, could write only of that 
which he had personally experienced, since the whole of his 
work was merely “fragments of a great confession,” as he him- 
self said in DuMung und Wahrheiti he showed himself all his 
life scarcely touched by social questions. 

His fate led him to the Court of Karl August, who was one 
of the most pleasing personalities among the princes of bis 
time, and in whose service Goethe actively and responsibly 
took part in political life. His role in the political development 
of the little state of Saxe-Weimar was important. He improved 
the roads, reorganised the finances and was concerned with 
almost all branches of the administration. The dukedom 
became thus the paragon of a principality governed by en- 
lightened absolutism.^ Even in advanced old age Goethe 
proudly described him self as the servant of Karl August, and 
said of him: “When I think of this rule of his, what else was it 
but continual service? What was it but service for the attainment 
of great ends, service for the good of his people!”® Goethe saw 
in Karl August just such another representative of enlighfened 
absolutism as he had reverenced in Frederick the Great in his 
youth. All his fife he was a royalist and he had little under- 
standing for the republican and revolutionary ideas of the 
young Schiller.^ He had a profound respect for traditional and 

^ Cf. H. Voelker, Die Stadt Goethes, Frankfurt a. Mean im 18. Jahrh., 
Frankfurt, 1932, passim; and Bruford, Gemua^ in the 18th Century, 
p. 184 if. 

‘ Cf. F. Hartung, Das Grossherzogtwn Sachsen unter der Regierung Karl 
Augusts, Weimar 1923, passim. 

* Goethe zu Eckermann, 27 April, 1825, Insel editiot^ p. 187. 

« To Eckertnarm, 24 Februar, 1824, op. cit., p. 102. 
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established power and was convinced that only monarchy 
provided for an orderly social life.^ The basic feature of his 
political thought was a remarkable lack of interest in theoretical 
political questions.® His enormous correspondence, for instance, 
in which an amazing quantity of problems are discussed, con- 
tains scarcely any political statements. We have positive 
evidence that his political detachment was not a result of his 
old age. When in 1793 a harmless debating society in Treves 
was dissolved by order of the Government, one of its members 
applied to Goethe for assistance. The answer which he re- 
ceived is highly characteristic: “We need,” Goethe wrote, 
“more than ever that moderation and calmness of spirit which 
only the Muses can give us.”® It is needless to say that Goethe 
refused to intervene. 

The fact that he so perseveringly tried to bring the French 
Revolution into artistic form is no proof to the contrary. The 
Revolution was such an immense event that no one could evade 
it. Rather, it is characteristic that most of the works in which 
Goethe dealt with the French Revolution remained fragments 
and that none of them was successful, with the exception of 
Hermann vnd Dorothea, where the Revolution only supplied 
the background.* They were “products of an arid tim^” as 
Bielschowski-Linden called them in their biography of Goethe.® 
If we examine German literature from 1789 to 1830 to see 
how far the French Revolution was treated in a manner suit- • 
able to the subject, the result is extremely meagre.® This is 

‘ Cf. NatUrliche Tochter, Act i. Scene 5, “It is the highest duty of every 
right-thinking man to retain the people’s hearts for the ruler; for if he 
shakes, the conunonwealth shakes, and if he falls, everything collapses with 
him.” Works, vol. xii, p. 241. 

“ Of the 2,276 books which he borrowed from the Weimar library in 
the years 1778-1832, only twenty-nine had a political content, and those 
chiefly about the French Revolution. Of the 177 books which he borrowed 
from the library in Jena in the years 1810-1832, only one was of political 
interest. * Hansen, loc. cit., ii, p. 912. 

* Cf. Gooch, loc. cit., p. 174 ff., and Loiseau, Goethe et la France, p. 245®. 

® P. 41. Bauer called Goethe’s works on the Revolution products of 
“annoyance,” loc. cit., p. 23. 

® Hans Hirschstein, Die franstSsische Revolution im deutschen Drama und 
Epos nach i 8 ii, p. 26. 
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merely a further proof of the fact that the German middle 
class was not, even mentally, ripe for revolution. 

The attempt has repeatedly been made to consider Goethe 
as an original political thinker,^ but this undertaking is useless. 
Goethe never developed a political S3rstem, or even expressed 
hims elf coherently on political questions. Even though he took 
an intense interest in the French Revolution, towards the wars 
of liberation he was extremely cool and uninterested, so that 
he was decried as an egoist. Goethe tried to justify himself 
against these attacks. When Eckermann, his faithful Boswell, 
asked him what he had to say to these reproaches, he replied: 
“How could I take up arms without hating, and how could I 
hate without youth?”** It speaks well for Goethe’s honesty that 
he so frankly acknowledged his inability to take part in things 
with which his feelings were not in sympathy, but it shows 
also that political questions did not toudi the emotional side of 
him - We learn from many witnesses how Goethe watched the 
wars of liberation as a disinterested observer and showed no 
understanding for the deep popular movement which accom- 
panied them. He forbade his son to join the army. He stated to 
Luden in 1806 or 1807 that he was glad not to have suffered 
any injury, though he emphasised the fact that Germany’s fate 
distressed him. “At least I have come through the evil days 
without much harm. It was not necessary that I should take up 
public affairs when they were sufficiently cared for by excellent 
men; and so I could stay in my closet and think of my inmost 
self.”® 

For Napoleon he cherished all his life a deep admiration, and 
he wore with pride the order which the Emperor had bestowed 
on him (he always had a great love for titles and distinctions). 
For the liberal movement after the wars of liberation he 
showed not the slightest understanding and he fully approved 
of Mettemidi’s reaction. Of the Holy Allian ce he said that 

^ Cf. Lorenz, Goethe's politische Lehtjakre, Berlin, 1893, passim. 

^ Goethe zu Eckermann, 14 MStz, 1830, loc. cit., p. 531. 

’ Stuttden mit Goethe, p. 
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there had never been anything that was greater or would do 
more good for men.^ He believed in censorship and spoke of 
the “mischief of the freedom of the Press.”* He himself as 
an official had done ever3rthing to limit the liberal Press of 
Weimar, which adopted a very radical tone after the war. 
An interview which he had with Luden, a liberal professor at 
Jena, is very characteristic of his attitude. Luden wanted to 
have Goethe’s collaboration in his political periodical and 
obtained an unquaUfied refusal. “What have the Germans had 
from their charming freedom of the Press,” Goethe cried out 
contemptuously, “but that each could say of the others as many 
disagreeable and mean things as he pleased?” He gave Luden 
this characteristic advice: “let the world go its way, and do not 
mix yourself up in the quarrels of kings.”® Luden called 
Goethe’s attitude sorrowful resignation, but others called it 
selfishness and cowardice, and certainly Goethe’s political 
attitude was one of the reasons why he soon ceased to be the 
poet of youth, whereas Schiller’s youthful revolutionary appeal 
had lost none of its attractions.^ 

In order to understand Goethe’s attitude to the war of 
liberation, we must consider that he belonged to a generation 
to which the national question meant nothing. Wieland said 
that he could not remember ever having heard the word 
German in his youth, Lessing ridiculed patriotism and even 
Fichte in his later period described himself as a citizen of the 
world.® Even in 1830 Goethe bitterly said: “We have not a 
dty, we have not even a territory of which we can say: Here is 
Germany.” Goethe agreed with Fichte, Schiller and Humboldt 
in thinking tha t for the Germans cosmopolitanism and patriot- 

* To Eckemam, 3 Januar, 1827, loc. cit., _p. 239. At the same time he 
had a great admiration for Caimiog, the bitterest opponent of the Holy 
Alliance. 

* To Eckermann, 22 Marz, 1831, loc. ch., p. 621. For Goethe’s attitude to 
the censorship, cf. Hartung, loc. dt., p. 199 ff. 

* Goethe’s GesprSche, vol. iii, p. 100. 

* See Mundt, Th., AUgemeine UteraturgescMchte, vol. iii, p. 174 “• 

* Cf. Meineckr WeltbOrgettum und Nationalstaat, passim. 
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ism coincided to an unusnal extent. Thus he wrote in one of 
Ha&Xemen". 

Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hofft es, Deutsche, vergebens, Bildet, 
ihr konnt es, de^rfreier zvm Menschen euch aus.^ 

In March 1832, a few days before his deaths he said to 
Eckermann; “And what does it mean, then, to have a patriotic 
effect? When a poet has been working all his life to fight 
against harmful prejudices, to set aside narrow views, to 
enlighten the minds of his people, to purify their taste, and to 
eimoble their way of judging and thinking, what better can he 
do?”^ This is the same opinion as Wieland expressed fifty 
years earlier; “Patriotism, to me, is every warm enthusiasm 
with which an3rthing is furthered or prevented, when one has 
the conviction that it is, respectively, for the general good or 
harm of m ankin d,” 3 . « 

When men like Humboldt co-operated in the national re- 
construction of Germany, they did so almost against their will, 
under the compulsion of circumstances, not because they had 
at heart an image of the greater Germany. German neo- 
humanism was of a cosmopolitan hue, essentially concerned 
with the development of the individual as a human being. 
Thus we see, too, that Goethe, in his works on the Revolution, 
dealt with the fate of individuals and not with social questions. 
He was interested in the reaction of social events on the indi- 
vidual, not in those events themselves. And yet Goethe felt a 
deep love for Germany. Luden wrote, after the conversation 
mentioned above: “In this hour I have been convinced in my 
inmost mind that a very bad mistake is made by those who 


1 “To form yourselves into a nation, Germans, you hope in vain, form 
yourselves, therefore, as you can, more freely as human beings.” 

* GesprSche mit Eckermann, p. 647. 

“ Deutsche Merkur, July 1779, p. 55. 

* A letter which Archenholz sent to the French National Assembly and 
in which he protested that it was no shame to belong to the German nation 
which had contributed so much to the furtherance of education is charac- 
teristic of the prevailing sense of national inferiority. Minerva, 1792, 
vol. xi, p. 4as ff. 
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accuse Goethe of having had no patriotism, no German senti- 
ment, no belief in our people, no feeling for Germany’s honour 
or shame, fortune or misfortune.” 

A national movement of wide scope could develop in Ger- 
many only when the middle class had overcome its mistrust of 
the State, and also learned to identify its interests with those 
of the State. One of the most important thin g s required before 
a national consciousness could arise was that the old frontiers 
between the various German states should be destroyed and 
economic unity brought about in Germany. On this point 
Goethe’s insight was far ahead of his contemporaries. “I am 
not aftaid,” he said to Eckermann on October 23, 1828, “that 
Germany will fail to be united, our good roads and future 
railways will do their part. Let it be united, so that the German 
Thaler and Groschen may have the same value all over the 
Empire; united so that my luggage can pass unopened through 
all the thirty-six states.” Goethe realised also, in contrast to 
many of his contemporaries, that Napoleon’s effect on Germany 
had been a blessing, in that he had finally destroyed much that 
was rotten; although he had admired him in the first place 
from the standpoint of the artist as “the compendium of man- 
kind,” the daemonic man. He understood by daemonic “that 
which cannot be explained by understanding and reason,”^ and 
he saw in Napoleon one of those mysterious personalities in 
face of whom all ordinary measures fail. 

Goethe was not only an individualist for whom “the highest 
fulfilment of man was to shape his own life from his inner 
laws,”^ he had also a profoimd respect for that which had 
already come into being. In the ancient imperial city of Frank- 
fort he had been conscious still of some of the glory of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and even although he ridiculed it later, 
yet, after the Empire had collapsed, he based his hope for 
nat i on al rebirth in Germany on the restoration of the old 
Empire. When he had outlived his period of “Storm and 

1 To Eckermam, 2 Mta, 1831, loc. cit., p. 601. 

’ Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. ii, p. 224. 
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Stressj” his fundamental conservative traits of character were 
strengthened. Anything violent or sudden was hateful to him , 
because he felt it to be unnatural. We find this notion again 
even in his geological convictions. He was convinced that the 
mountains were not created by revolutions which interrupted 
the regular geological development, but were the work of slow, 
continuous forces. “I hate any violent upheaval,” he said to 
Eckermann in 1825, “because as much good is annihilated as 
gained by it. I hate those who bring it about, as weU as those 
who give them cause to do so.”^ Goethe held fast to what was 
established, because he could not convince himself that a 
change, especially one that was too sudden, would improve 
matters. He wrote this himself in the “annals”: “An active, 
productive spirit, a really patriotically disposed man, will be 
approved if he dreads the overthrowing of all that exists, when 
he has not the least idea what better, or even what else, may 
result.”® Therefore he hated the French Revolution, realising 
very well that it contributed to the collapse of a whole world- 
order. The strong support which he still gave to the Enlighten- 
ment led him to believe in a gradual development of the human 
mind and to look upon any abrupt interruption of this develop- 
ment as against nature. Goethe realised very well that revolu- 
tions are usually caused by the oppression of the masses, even 
if he occasionally went so far as to state that in France any- 
thing could be done by bribes, and that the entire French 
Revolution had been carried through by this means.® But his 
real view on this subject he summarised in 1824 as follows: 
“I was also entirely convinced that any great revolution is 
never the fault of the people but of the Government. Revolu- 
tions are quite impossible, provided the Governments are 
always just and always wakeful enough to anticipate them by 
timely improvements, instead of continuing to resist until 
what is necessary is forced upon them from below.”* It was 

‘ Loc. cit., p. 186. • Works, vol. xxx, p. 17. 

^ To Eckermann 22 MSrz, 1824, loc. dt., p. lOO. 

* To Eckermann, 4 Januar, i824> p. Q2. 
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the same idea that he put into the mouth of the Countess in 
his play on the Revolution, Die Aufgeregten. The Countess had 
been to Paris and had decided to treat her peasants with 
justice, because that was the best way to prevent a revolution 
at home. Goethe believed, as he made the nobleman say in the 
BUrgergeneral, that “in a country where the prince is accessible 
to every one, where all classes think fairly of one another, 
where no one is prevented from being active in his own way, 
where useful information and knowledge are extended to ail, 
no parties arise.”^ That was the programme of enlightened 
absolutism. 

The problem of political freedom played no part in the 
thought of Goethe. “Man is not born to be free,” his hero 
Tassa exclaims.* What he thought necessary in the way of 
freedom, it seemed to him could be taken for granted. “If any 
one has as much freedom as he needs to live healthily and 
carry on his trade, he has enough, and every one has easily as 
much as that. The citizen is as free as the aristocrat, provided 
he keeps within the bounds which God has set for him, through 
the state of life into which he is born.”® He defined freedom, in 
agreement with the thinkers on Natural Law, as the possibility 
of doing, imder all conditions, that which is reasonable.* 

The hero of his drama Egmont struggles, not like Schiller’s 
heroes for an abstract idea of liberty, but for the traditional 
rights of the people of the Netherlands. Egmont is a prince 
after Goethe’s own heart, frank, friendly and filled with a 
profound belief in his people, while Alba is the representative 
of a sinister, imenlightened absolutism, which Goethe, like 

* Works, vol. ix, p. 144. This utterance shows how strongly Goethe’s 
political views were influenced by the fact that be had spent his life in a 
small state. Like most of bis contempoiaries be could only think in terms 
of the German “Particularism.” 

‘ Glaubt nicht, dass mir 
Der Freiheit wilder Trieb den Busen bl 3 be, 

Der Mensch ist nicht geboren frei zu sein. 

Und fur den Edlen 1 st kein schOner Gluck 
Als einemFursten, den er ehrt, zu dienen. 

’ To Eckermam, 18 Januar, 1827, loc. cit., p. 258. 

* GesprSche, vol. vi, p. 146. 
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most of his contemporariesj hated. Alba does not believe in 
men; he has a profound contempt for the people. “Believe 
me,” he says to Egmont, “a people never grows up, never 
grows sensible; a people always remains childish. Therefore it 
is far better to hem them in, so that they may be kept like 
children and guided like children for their own good.” Egmont’s 
proof, on the other hand, rests on the consideration that men 
let themselves be governed only by laws which are in accord 
with their own particular nature. With this view Goethe made 
a bridge &om Moser’s idea to that of the historical school 
of law. 

Goethe did not by any means share the traditional preference 
for England, particularly for the English Constitution. He had 
the greatest respect for the practical gifts of the English, but 
nevertheless he saw in the English Parliament opposing forces 
which paralysed each other and “where even the great insight 
of a single man has difficulty in penetrating.’’^ His attitude to 
the question of the Constitution, as to all other political ques- 
tions, was determined by his belief that princes were appointed 
by God.® His belief in the divine nature of princely power 
went sometimes as far as Machiavellianism. Thus he defended 
Frederick the Great’s policy with regard to Poland and de- 
clared that no king could keep his word, if circumstances 
compelled him to break it.® 

He was most profoundly convinced that politics were a 
difficult art, which it was best to leave to those who had studied 
them. We saw that he took it ill when the learned Imden 
wished to concern himself with political questions, and he said 
to Eckermann angrily in March 1832: “I hate all bungling like 
sin, especially bungling in afeirs of State, from which nothing 
but misery results for thousands and millions.”* And in another 
famous passage he defined the principle of the division of 
labour in relation to politics with complete clearness. “It is 

‘ To Eckermann, 9 Juli, 1827, loc. dt., p. 334. 

* Gesprdche, vol. vi, p. 319. 

“ Ibid., vol. viii, p. 128. * Eckermann, loc. dt., p. 647. 
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always most reasonable that every one should carry on his 
metier, and that he should not hinder others from doing their 
part. Let the shoemaker remain at his craft and the farmer 
behind the plough and let the prince know how to govern.”^ 
Goethe did not like the people to be too much interested in 
pohtical questions. Thus he makes the nobleman say to the 
peasant in the Burgergeneral: “Let foreign countries manage 
their own affairs and look at the political sky, at most, only on 
Sundays and holidays.”^ 

Goethe called himself a moderate liberal.® This is just as 
correct as the description which Eckermann gave of him as a 
mild aristocrat.* Goethe was certainly not a hberal in the 
modern sense of the word, according to which the struggle for 
a Constitution and for the rights of personal freedom are bound 
up with the concept of liberalism. Goethe himself defined what 
he understood by liberahsm: “The true liberal,” he said to 
Eckermann on February 14, 1830, “tries, with the means at his 
command, to do as much good as ever he can, but is cautious 
of wishing to destroy immediately by fire and sword faults 
which are often inevitable. He endeavours by intelhgent pro- 
gress gradually to suppress public wrongs, without simul- 
taneously spoiling just as much that is good by taking violent 
measures. He contents himself, in this always imperfect world, 
with what is good, until time and circumstances favour the 
at tainm ent of Something better.”® This was a progranune of 
reform to which both liberals and conservatives could equally 
subscribe, but ftmdamentally Goethe avoided the basic ques- 
tion as to the limi ts of the power of the State. 

Goethe was conservative in the sense in which such a man 
as Burke was conservative. His most profound wisdom was 
contained in the recognition that the general good would be 
best served if every one did his duty in his own position and 
calling. That is the political ideal of the middle-class man, and 

^ To Eckermann, 25 Febniar, 1824, loc. cit., p. 102. 

• Works, vol. ix, p. 143. 

® To Eckermann, 14 Febniar, 1836, loc. cit., p 673. 

* To Eckermann, o Juli, 1827, loc. cit., p. 334- ® Loc. cit., p. 873. 
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Goethe personified it best in the figure of Hermann.^ But he 
was never reactionary, even though he may have helped by his 
silence the reactionary forces in Germany after the wars of 
liberation. “In the principle of main t aining what exists and of 
obviating revolutions,” he wrote, “I entirely agree with them 
(the monarchists), but not as to the means of doing so. For 
they call stupidity and darkness to their aid, I call under- 
standing and light to mine.”^ 

In one of his works, Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, a product 
of his old age, Goethe developed political ideas which appear 
to be in opposition to the rest of his political views. In this 
novel we meet a group of men who have decided to emigrate 
to America, in order to build up a new kind of state. They 
have taken on a number of craftsmen and are convinced that 
they will succeed in founding a completely new kind of com- 
munity, of which the first principle is work. Goethe’s views on 
the form of organisation of this community are vague, but 
nevertheless we learn that he holds in readiness for it a system 
which may be described as economic democracy. In this 
utopian community there are no class distinctions, but only 
division of labour. The social ideal behind this image of society 
is that of the social man, who only by working for the com- 
munity becomes a personality and by being able to live through 
the community becomes aware of his social duties. Here 
possession is no longer a privilege, but a social obligation. The 
owner has by reason of his possessions not only special rights, 
but, above all, special duties to the community. Already in the 
first part of Wilhelm Meister Goethe had shown to how great 
an extent the individual is dependent on society. “Only in the 
conununity,” he wrote, “do we become capable of living, and 
he who does not attain to a relationship with the community is 
not only outwardly but also inwardly lost.”® Goethe did not 

^ “For the man who, in a time of fluctuations, is fluctuating in mind, 
increases the evil and spreads it further and further, but he who remains 
firm in his mind shapes the world for himself.” 

‘ BiehchowsM, loc. cit., ii, p. 439. 

’ Quoted by Korff, Geist der Goahezdt, vol. ii, p. aS4. 
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work out a constitution for his Utopia, but merely suggested a 
few principles. All citizens in the new colony have equal rights. 
They institute authority either by direct suffrage or through 
representatives. The ethical basis of the community is the 
Christian religion, and indeed a specifically Protestant variety, 
of which the chief dogma is reverence for those above us, 
beside us, and below us. Goethe was so much convinced of the 
good will of these colonists that he considered a judicial 
system as not necessary at first. Public-houses and circulating 
libraries, which Goethe thought particularly dangerous, were 
to be prohibited in the new state. 

Although these ideas do not seem to be in accord with the 
rest of Goethe’s convictions, yet they represent an organic 
development of his fiindamental idea of the nature of man. 
Even this ideal of a colonial state betrays its origin in the ideas 
of the Enlightenment. The emigration is organised and led by 
a number of people whose thought is schooled in the philo- 
sophical ideas of the Enlightenment. One of them formulates 
expressly their aim thus : “Our society is based on the belief 
that every one should be enlightened in his own measure and 
according to his aims.”^ This novel teaches us why Goethe 
opposed democracy and why, when he took up an attitude to 
questions of practical politics, he adhered so strictly to the 
system of enlightened absolutism. He did not beheve that a 
democracy was possible in a country which had experienced 
centuries of absolute government. Therefore, in the novel in 
whict he developed his ideal of the State, he made the citizens 
who were to institute a democracy emigrate to America, a new 
country with a future. There no ancient traditions stood in the 
way of a new development, there a democracy could develop 
organically if the citizens were educated in its spirit. 

Wilhelm MeUters Wcmdeijahre is also interesting for another 
reason. In it Goethe took up a position with regard to economic 
development, above all, to the problems of the industrial 
revolution. When he was bringing the book into its present 
* Book III, ch. 9. 
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form, that is, in the time between 1821 and 1827) the LKhistnal 
Revoliition was in progress even in Germany. Goethe saw that 
die machine age would arise and he was well aware of its 
dangers. He feared what has in &ct come m pass, that the 
marhine would completely mechanise labour and would thus 
infinite^ sharpen class disdiKSions. There&K he developed, 
as it werej once again the philcsophy of personal work, whereby 
workmen would not be soulless slaves of the machine, mere 
objects of e^Ioitation, but trained craftsmen who bore the 
hoianiiahle title of artists and were full members of the State.^ 
Goethci however, has no solution for the problems with which 
the Industrial Revohiticn con&onts mankind. His weavers 
simply emigrate into a country in which no machines evisL 
Goethe’s contribution to the history of political thought was 
slighL We find in him no original ideas and scarcely any con- 
necdon with the progressive forces of the time. And yet he 
cannot be left out of a history of the political thou^ of this 
period. He was an attentive and intelligent witness of the 
times. In his earliest youth came the Seven Years War, ferai 
which Prussia arose as a great European Powers as a mature 
man he e^ienenced the French Revolution and observed the 
rise and fell of Napoleon, the collapse of the Empire, and the 
wars of ISxxatkm and shortly before his dsath he had for the 
second time the opportunity of espenencing a revolutionary 
movement on the other side of the Rhine. It is hard to say how 
fer Goethe’s polMcai artitode, his reserve, his asnservamm 
and scepticism were characteristic of the educatod men among 
his cantemporaries. Of one thing there is no doubt, we meet 
this atdtude of sceptical indifiference to polidcai qt^tions, of 
lesigaed abandon to the ruling powexs, throughout the future 
course of German history. Many twteBgrtnnlR of the 
teenth and twend^ centnries in G ermany withdrew, like 
Goethe^ finun politics and left the gowanment tn the piofos- 
skrnals and bmeaucials, in order to live for the development of 

^ GcigEfeg &TdlB!i|!»d sfaffiifar m th^ fecr jrart of 
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their own personality, for their arts and science. Perhaps this 
is one of the deepest reasons why German democraqr was 
incapable of living and failed so shamefully. 

It is, of course, a superficial explanation to put Goethe’s 
pohtical indifference down entirely to the fact that he was a 
satisfied bourgeois and was therefore interested in upholding, 
as far as possible, the existing regime. Yet, strangely enough, 
Goethe himself seemed to support this e3q)lanation. On July 15, 
1827, he said to Eckermann: “In our youth, when we possess 
nothing, or, at all events, do not know how to value peaceful 
possession, we are democrats; but if in the course of a long life 
we have come into property, then we not only wish it to be 
secure, but we wish also that our children and grandchildren 
may peacefully enjoy what we have gained. Therefore in old 
age we are always aristocrats.”^ This avowal would delight any 
Marxian, but it is not, of course, the whole truth. Obviously, 
Goethe was like most of his wealthy fellows, more inclined to 
accept the existing conditions than he would have been if he 
had had to struggle all his life with material cares. We find, 
nevertheless, the same flight from poHtics not only in the 
aristocrat Humboldt and the bourgeois Goethe, but also in the 
petty bourgeois Schiller, even if the latter never shared Goethe’s 
unbounded reverence for the ruling class. 

Goethe, Humboldt and Schiller were non-pohtical humanists 
because, in Germany, the spiritual emancipation of the middle 
classes preceded the political, and it is one of the tragedies of 
Germhn history that the pohtical emancipation of the middle 
classes was never entirely to succeed. Goethe reahsed that he 
could not fulfil his specific task of renewing the idea of humanity 
if he placed himself in opposition to the ruling powers. He was 
very precisely aware of this when he wrote: “I have never in 
my life liked to place myself in hostile, useless opposition to 
the overpowering stream of the crowd or of the ruling prin- 
ciple; I have preferred to retire into my own shell and there 
house myself as I pleased.”* He felt that pohtics was something 

1 Eckermanrh loc. dt.. p. “ GesprOche, vol. iv, p. 209. 
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limiting j which would lead him astray from his own task. He 
therefore despised political poems, and we cannot but admit 
that he was justified, if we think of most of the products of the 
political muse. “As soon as a poet means to have a political 
effect,” he said to Eckermann in March 1832, “he must give 
himself up to a party, and as soon as he does that he is lost as 
a poet; he must bid farewell to his free spirit, his wide, unpre- 
judiced view and draw over his ears instead the cap of limita- 
tion and blind hatred. The poet will love his native land as a 
man and a citizen, but the native land of his poetical powers 
and his poetical effect is the good, the noble and the beautiful, 
which is not bound to any particular province or any particular 
country, and which he seizes and shapes wherever he finds it.”^ 

In Schiller’s political thought, two periods can be clearly 
distinguished. The first was the period of his youth, in which 
he was one of the heralds of the “Storm and Stress” move- 
ment, the second was his classical period, in which, under the 
influence of Kant and Goethe, he came to an aesthetical- 
humanistic idea of life, which was to lead him away from 
direcdy political problems. 

The Storm and Stress movement was a movement of youth, 
and consequently was radical and noisy. It was clear that a 
reaction had to set in against the ratio nalis m of the eighteenth 
century, and this reaction was all the stronger because the 
yotmger generation was most profoundly discontented with the 
ruling political regime. Yet even the Storm and Stress move- 
ment was not a political movement; it lacked clearly formtdated 
political aims, such as those, for instance, which had been 
defined by the great political think ers of France in the eigh- 
teenth century. On the political side, these men of letters, poets 
and dramatists went no further than a rather vague h umanis m. 
They contented themselves with a co ntinually repeated protest 
against the rule of reason and dreamed of men who, trusting 
entirely to their emotions, would break down all social barriers. 
A good example of this attitude was given by Heinse in his 
^ Eckermam, loc. cito P- 646. 
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novel Ardinghello, published in 1789^ in which some of these 
visionaries founded a state where there was community of 
property and where every one took part in the government. 
In this “humanistic democracy” all the citizens were perfect 
human beings. One of the favourite heroes of the Storm and 
Stress poets was the noble criminal who struggled against the 
law as the incarnation of a narrow-minded rationalism. They 
saw the characteristic of a great man in one who set himself 
above the law and lived his own life. “Why should we allow 
ourselves to be held in check by customs and laws which are 
only for the crowd, simply because they are the crowd and 
caimot govern themselves?” wrote Heinse in Ardinghello. One 
of their spiritual fathers was Rousseau, but a completely mis- 
understood Rousseau. It seems as though they had read only 
the essay on the origin of inequahty; at all events, they knew 
nothing of the author of the Contrat Socialy who defined free- 
dom as the rule of law. This glorification of the criminal was 
the first sign of that struggle for liberty which was to determine 
political thought in the nineteenth century. 

Schiller’s first play was a robber play. In it the young poet 
protested in the name of his generation against the narrow 
world of rationalism, against “this ink-blotting age,” in which 
free, great-minded men must become robbers, if they wished 
to live in freedom. For Schiller also freedom was the magic 
word. “The law has never yet formed a great man, but freedom 
breeds Colossuses and giants,” declaims the robber chief. He 
would, however, have been extremely embarrassed if he had 
been asked what he understood by this term. The whole drama 
is certainly rich in declamations and in real pathos, but very 
poor in political ideas. It is a typical Storm and Stress product 
in that it denies the order of society as a whole, in contrast to 
the Enlightenment which always wanted to reform gradually. 
The robber Karl Moor despairs of mankind, therefore he 
becomes a criminal; he wishes not to reform but to destroy. 
His attitude is politically as sterile as the attitude of any anar- 
chist and Schiller is unable to carry it through to the end. Moor 
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realises at the end of the play how fruitless his struggle was 
and he gives himself up to the police. This shows that Schiller 
did fight shy of the final consequences of his radicalism. 

Die Rduber had an enormous success. It gave fitting expres- 
sion to the universal discontent and to the general yearning for 
a better world. The Enlightenment had also propagated the 
idea of freedom and protested against the dependence of the 
individual on the Church, the absolute monarchy and the 
feudal system. By freedom was tmderstood the rule of reason. 
“Subordination,” as Korflf wrote, “to the law acknowledged 
and chosen by ourselves is, for the enlightened man, accom- 
panied by the feeling of the highest human freedom, indeed it 
is itself freedom.”^ The young people of the Storm and Stress 
movement went further than that. They refused even the rule 
of reason and appealed to the right of the individual of genius 
to shape his life in complete freedom. In contrast to the rigid 
rationalism which had ruled the whole of the eighteenth 
century, the pendulum swung far over to the other side. The 
Storm and Stress movement was the first great counter-move- 
ment, the Romantic movement was to be the second. 

Schiller called his second play. Die Verschzoarurtg des Fiesko, 
a republican tragedy. He had been inspired by Rousseau to 
the treatment of this material and he intended to portray the 
struggle of a people against a tyrant. Schiller’s republicanism 
is not, however, to be understood in the modem sense. He 
merely shared the universal literary enthusiasm for the ancient 
Roman republicans like Cato and Bmtus, and his FiesMb was 
only a modem edition of the tragedy of Caesar. The stmggle in 
the drama is carried on against tyranny and not for democracy, 
and at the end of the play, after the collapse of the conspiracy, 
the rule of the old Doge, an enlightened despot, is the only 
guarantee against anarchy. The play suffers, on the artistic 
side, from the contradiction that this “republican” tragedy 
shows in reality the failure of a republican movement. Fiesko 
dies because he himself strives for power and because “where 
^ Loc. dt, i, p. 200 . 
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a Brutus lives, a Caesar must die”; but this Brutus is not a 
popular hero, but a sinister and stiff-necked representative of 
tradition. 

Even in Fiesko Schiller did not go beyond the principles of 
enlightened absolutism. What interested S chill er, in the play, 
was not its political problems but the personal fate of its hero, 
and we have the impression that the whole republican atmo- 
sphere is merely scenery. Die Rduber was more convincing, 
because it was logical in its denial of the established order and 
because its accusation ag ains t the order of society was under- 
stood by many who did not trouble to inquire what was to take 
its place. Hence the success of Fiesko was only very shght. 

Schiller’s third youthful drama is, even more than the other 
two, a drama of the fate of individuals. In Kahale und Liebe, 
Schiller placed his heroes in an environment which mirrored 
with startling clearness the social and political evils of the 
time and gave vent to his hatred of the tyrant who was his 
prince. All the political evils which we mentioned in the first 
chapter, petticoat government, nepotism, and the selling of 
soldiers, are here placed in the pillory. In this lies the political 
importance of the play and not in the political ideas which are 
developed in it. Like Die Rduber, it was a protest which gave 
expression to the feelings of wide circles. In spite of this, its 
importance in the development of political thought was but 
slight. In a sense it broke down open doors, since these evils 
were ^approved of by all decent people and were of some 
importance only in the smaller states. The struggle of the 
middle class in France from 1789 onwards and in Germany 
after the wars of liberation, was not against the abuses of 
enlightened absolutism, but against the absolutist system itself. 
It is very characteristic both of the social position of the middle 
class and of Schiller’s estimate of that position, that the middle- 
class characters of the play show very little “dass conscious- 
ness” and by their servility appear exceedingly repulsive. 

Schiller’s next work, Don Carlos, was a link with the period 
in which he concerned himself thoroughly with history. This 
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drama was also a typical product of the Storm and Stress move- 
ment. Its real hero is the Marquis Posa, who is an infinitely 
refined Karl Moor. The political object of his life is to achieve 
the liberation of the Netherlands from the Spanish yoke and 
to turn Spain itself into an enlightened monarchy. Posa is a 
typical idealist, not to say visionary, who dreams of a pure and 
happy human race in which the principle of humanity alone 
will rule. Whereas in the Rduber Schiller had rejected the 
existing social order, in Don Carlos he endeavoured to draw a 
picture of a better society. But here also Schiller could not 
imagine a different form of government from that of enlight- 
ened absolutism. The Marquis Posa is not the defendant of a 
democratic rising of the people against the system of absolutism, 
but the passionate and loquacious representative of an abstract 
liberty of conscience and of thought, which he demands that 
the king shall grant. It is noteworthy that Schiller, as soon as 
he had outlived the radicahsm of the Storm and Stress, reverted 
completely to the lines of thought of the Enlightenment. 
Posa’s tirades are altogether in the style of the Enlightenment, 
and behind the play is the belief in reason, which goes so far 
that Posa attempts to win over the king to his humanitarian 
aims by persuasion. He is a Protestant in the sense that he 
protests against the sinister rule of superstition and prejudices, 
and Schiller makes the king say to him , “You are a Protestant,” 
whereupon Posa replies, “My religion is also yours.” Com- 
pletely in accordance with the opinion of the Enhghtenment, 
Schiller meant by this that dogma did not matter and that the 
rehgious feeling of the ftee human being was alone decisive. 

Like the whole of his generation, Schiller had no positive 
relation to the State. Posa fights, therefor^ not for a par- 
ticular state, but for mankind, if one is to describe his decla- 
mations as fighting at all. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that Schiller agreed with his fidend Humboldt, when the latter 
wanted the State to play as small a part as possible in social 
life. 

Don Carlos had been written shortly before the outbreak of 
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the French Revolution. Schiller at first welcomed the Revolu- 
tion, full of hope because he believed it would help to bring 
about a new, humane order of society. He was soon disap- 
pointed by it, though even as late as 1792 he intended to 
migrate to France. He buried hims elf completely in historical 
and philosophical studies, and after the execution of the king, 
which shocked him extremely, he took no further interest in 
political affairs.^ Meanwhile, his own economic position had 
improved considerably. He had become a recognised writer 
and had been appointed a professor at the University of Jena. 
Under the influence of Kant and Goethe, he arrived at the 
conviction that all attempts to change social relations were 
vain, until new men had been educated. Like Humboldt and so 
many others, he turned to the study of the Greeks. He developed 
what may be called an aesthetic individualism. On November 
27, 1788, he wrote to a woman friend: “The greatest State is a 
work of man, man is a work of great inimitable nature. The 
State is a creation of chance, but man is a necessary being and 
by what else is a state great and honourable but by the powers 
of its individuals? The State is only an effect of human power, 
only a work of thought, but man is the very source of the 
power and the creator of the thought.” These characteristic 
words were written before the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, so that it is not to the point to attribute Schiller’s “flight 
from politics” to his disappointment about the Revolution, 
even if this disappointment strengthened his mistrust of the 
Stat#. In reality tMs attitude is only an expression of the fact 
that until then the awakening middle classes had felt at home 
only in the field of culture and feared that the State would 
disturb this cultural development. “Were the fact true,” wrote 
Schiller to the Duke of Augustenburg, “that the extraordinary 
case had really come to pass that political legislation were 

* “It is Uteially true,” thus he wrote to Reinhardt on August 3, I 795 j 
“ that I do not live in my century, and although I am told that a revolution 
hag happened in France, this is about all I know of it.” This is, of course, an 
exaggeration, but he was so disappointed in the political development that 
he ceased to read newspapers. 
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transferred to reason, that man were respected and treated as 
an end in himself, the law raised to the throne and true free- 
dom made the basis of the construction of the State, then I 
would for ever take leave of the muses and devote all my 
activity to the most glorious of aU works of art, the monarchy 
of reason. But it is just this fact that I venture to doubt.”^ 
Like Humboldt, Schiller feared that one-sidedness and mono- 
tony would result from too much interference of the State in 
private hfe, whereas according to his idea the essence of civih- 
sation is completeness. “A constitition of the State,” he wrote 
in the letters on the aesthetic education of man, “which is in a 
position to effect unity only by removing variety, will be 
imperfect. The State should honotir not only the objective and 
generic but also the subjective and specific character of the 
individual.”^ Thus he demanded that one should begin by 
creating citizens for the Constitution before one creates a 
Constitution for citizens. 

Schiller endeavoured to find the element which makes man 
a social being, a true citizen, and upon which the order of 
society can be built up. He thought he had found this social 
element in the idea of beauty. He demanded from social life in 
the first place harmony and variety brought into unity. Beauty 
is harmony and wholeness, in it is freedom and equality, and 
thus Schiller set up the ideal of the aesthetic state in which all 
citizens have reahsed in themselves the ideal human being. 
Man is bom into the State j but this state, which he finds, as 
it were, in existence, is merely a “natural state,” an “diner- 
gency state.” The task of man is to change this natural state 
into a rational state, in which man arrives at the most complete 
fulfilment of his personality. The difficulty, however, is that, 
in order to be able to realise die rational state, man must be 
already a moral being, and he cannot be that in the natural 
state, where physical force reigns. S chille r escapes firom this 
vicious circle by endowing man with the ideal of beauty, which 

^ Quoted by Schnabel, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 286. 

* Works, vol. Jtii, p. 10. 
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he can realise everywhere and which forms the stepping-stone 
to morality. This “aesthetic state” is an aesthetic and not a 
political speculation and can therefore be very briefly disposed 
of here, the more so since it has a very marked similarity to 
Humboldt’s ideal of a state. 

Schiller had become very doubtful of the possibilities of a 
civilisation built up on intellect. “The enlightenment of the 
intellect,” he wrote, “of which the cultivated classes boast, not 
quite without reason, seems on the whole to have so little 
ennobling influence on their dispositions, that, rather, it fur- 
nishes the maxims by which wi(±edness is justified.”^ 

Schiller expressed his political views most clearly in a httle 
essay in which he described the legislation of Lycurgus and 
Solon.® It seems appropriate to quote the relevant passage here 
in full: “The legislation of Lycurgus is a masterpiece of know- 
ledge of the State and of men when considered in connection 
with the ends the legislator had in view. He wanted a powerful, 
solidly foimded, indestructible State; political strength and 
durability were the objects for which he strove, and he attained 
these objects so far as was possible in the circumstances. But if 
one compares the end which he had before him with the end 
of mankind, then a profound disapproval must take the place 
of the admiration which the first fleeting glance gained from 
us. Ever3rthing may be sacrificed to the good of the State but 
that for which the State itself serves only as a means. The State 
itself is never an end, it is important only as a condition under 
which the end of mankind may be fulfilled, and this end of 
mankind is nothing but the training of all the powers of man; 
in short, progress. If the constitution of a State prevents all 
the powers that are in man from developing, if it prevents the 
progress of the mind, then it is worthless and harmful, how- 
ever well thought out and perfect of its kind it may be.”® 

* Works, vol. xii, p. 13. 

• Ibid., vol. X, p. 377 flf. It can be disregarded here whether this essay 

was really an original work of Schiller’s or whether he based it on a work of 
his teacher Nast, since he at all events identified himself with the views 
e:q}res8ed in it. * Ibid., x, p. 388. 
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Here Schiller showed clearly his mistrust of the State. For 
him the only criterion of political institutions was whether they 
are capable “of bringing out all the powers that are in man, 
whether they further, or at least do not hinder, the progress of 
civilisation.” As a disciple of Kant, he opposed any political 
philosophy which idolised the State and abased the individual 
to a mere means. 

The first writing of Kant’s that Schiller had read was his 
essay on history, by which Schiller had been decisively influ- 
enced. Kant had set out from the point that history could be 
looked upon as the fulfilment of a secret plan of nature to set 
up a perfect state. He had called upon the historians to write 
history from this point of view. This was the point of view of 
the Enlightemnent, for which history provided the proof of the 
gradual development of reason to perfection. Schiller thought 
he was the historian whose vocation it was to write history on 
the foundation of Kant’s principles. He laid down his opinions 
on history in his inaugural lecture given at Jena in 1789. What 
is notable in this lecture is the optimism and the naivete with 
which he attempted to prove that historical development must 
necessarily lead to an idealised present. Thus he said: “How 
many wars had to be waged, how many treaties contracted, 
broken and contracted again, in order to force Europe to the 
principle of peace, which alone allows the states and the 
citizens to turn their attention to themselves and to collect 
their forces for a sensible purpose.”^ 

In the nineteenth century Schiller was very often claimed by 
the representatives of liberalism. The reason for this is that his 
glorification of the individual accorded with the demands of 
the liberals, even if his motives were quite different, and that 
he, like the liberals, ascribed a subordinate rdle to the State. 
In still greater measure, he has been celebrated as a poet of 
national freedom, although he was not a nationalist. Like most 

^ Works, X, p. 322. Schiller realised himself that he tvas a poet even when 
he wrote history: “History is a magazine for my imagination, and the objects 
must suffer to be that which they become under my han^,” he wrote to 
KOmer on July 27, 1788. 
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of his contemporaries, he was of a cosmopolitan disposition, 
and he saw in the German people not a national but a cultural 
unit. The task of the Germans was for him the training of their 
hrunanity and personality. “He was held back from politics,” 
Meinecke says, “by the high ambition that the Germans were 
now called upon to form the real human people, the truest 
mirror of mankind, as once the Greeks had formed it.”i In 
spite of some patriotic passages in Wilhelm Telly the concept of 
a national German State meant nothing to him. He was too 
much the son of the eighteenth century to see in a nation any- 
thing else but a particular aspect of humanity. AU attempts to 
turn Schiller into a forerunner of modem nationalism seem 
futile if we compare them with the words which he wrote to 
Korner: “The patriotic interest is important only for imma ture 
nations. ... It is a poor and mean ideal to write for one nation; 
to a philosophic mind this limitation must seem unbearable.”^ 

In his Wilhelm Telly the last play that he was able to finish, 
he gave a masterly picture of the stmggle of a people for its 
freedom. Once more he protested against absolutism, this time 
not in the name of humanity, but, like Goethe in Egmonty in 
the name of the ancient historical right of a free people. He 
defends here not liberty in an abstract sense but the liberties 
of the Swiss people. It is characteristic that in this struggle 
nobles and commons fight side by side, and that Tell, who has 
killed the representative of tyranny, turns away Johannes 
Panjdda with horror, because he had committed a political 
murder through ambition. Thus Schiller here acknowledged, 
in contrast to his master Kant, the right of a people to oppose 
intolerable tyranny. The play was written when Napoleon was 
at the height of his power, and it owed its enormous success to 
the circumstance that it was lat» taken to be a picture of the 
German struggle for freedom. It is possible that Schiller, if he 

^ Meinecke, loc. cit., p. 53 ff. 

* Schillers Bri^e an KSmer, i, p. 332. To Jacobi he wrote: “It is the 
privilege and the duty of the philosopher and the poet not to belong to any 
people nor to any age but to be in the true sense of the word the con- 
temporary of all ages.”— JacM’s auserlesener Brieftvechsel, ii, p. 196. 
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had lived through the wars of liberation, might have arrived at 
a positive national attitude, and become one of the protagonists 
of the national movement. 

Schiller was not a democrat. Even in Fiesko he had ridiculed 
the rule of the majority, and in Demetrius, which was rm- 
finished when he died, he used very strong words against the 
“nonsense of the majority”: 

Was ist die Mekrheit? Mehrheit ist der Unsim, 

Verstand ist stets bei Wenigen nur gewesen. 

Man soil die Stimmen wdgen tind nicht zdhlett, 

Der Stoat muss tmtergehen,fruh oder spat. 

Wo Mehrheit siegt imd Unverstand erttscheidet?- 

Here is shown that contempt for the masses which is so 
characteristic of the intellectuals of the time, but S chill er 
certaioly did not intend to defend rmliioited despotism, as has 
been claimed on the strength of these lines. This attitude 
merely proves again that the question of political organisation 
did not interest him. 

The cultural mfluence which the Cierman Qassidsts exer- 
cised on the next generation can hardly be over-estimated. It 
was therefore not to remain without importance to the develop- 
ment of political thought in Germany that the spiritual leaders 
of the nation were, on the political side, individualists and 
sceptics. 


^ “What is the majority? the majority is nonsense^ undeistandi^ has 
ever been with a few only. The votes should be weight and not counted; 
the State must perish, sooner or later, where the majority conquers and 
stupidity decides.” — Demetrius, Act I. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 




CHAPTER VI 


THE ROMANTIC ATTITUDE 

It is difficult to give a cross-section of German life as it must 
have appeared to an intelligent observer in about 1800. Since 
the Empire was merely a geographical expression there was too 
much diversity in the social conditions to permit a general 
analysis. If this observer had deduced from the rich intellectual 
movement of the last quarter of the eighteenth century that 
there were also strong and determined political forces at 
work which would bring about the necessary political re- 
organisation, he would have been greatly mistaken. Those 
forces which the French Revolution had aroused had proved 
too weak and the movement which they had originated had 
almost completely come to a stand-still. The middle classes 
wete taking an outstanding part in the field of art, hterature 
and science, but they were as far as ever from exerting any 
influence on the government. Even their greatest political 
philosopher, Kant, had not pointed the way to reforms which 
might have ensured the political collaboration of the masses 
on which the welfare of the commonwealth depended. Germany 
in 1800 seemed to be stagnant and incapable of reforms. Yet 
the next fifteen years were to produce the greatest changes 
which she had undergone since the Thirty Years War. These 
changes amounted to a revolution, but it was a revolution 
which was entirely the result of pressure from outside and 
not, as in France and England, the result of an internal 
struggle for power. It was to a large extent a revolution from 
above. 

There had been a few men who already realised the impor- 
tance of the problem of German unification, but it was during 
these decisive years that this problem was pushed into the centre 
of discussion. The future of Germany depended on the ability 
of the middle classes to use the strength, which the national 
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Straggle a gains t Napoleon inevitably gave to them, for the 
establishment of constitutional government. The invasion of 
Napoleon gave them their chance to achieve the same success 
which the middle classes had achieved in England and in 
France. If we want to understand why they missed this chance 
we have to analyse the political ideas of their leaders. It is 
customary to treat the Romantic movement entirely as a liter- 
ary movement and to forget that the Romantics, though they 
were not the spokesmen of the political ideals of the majority 
of the middle class, revealed at least the significant fact that 
men who might have been political leaders took resort to 
dreams and utopian ideals. 

To the Romantic facts in themselves meant nothing. “We 
seek always the absolute and find always only things,” Novalis 
complained. This utterance of the greatest of all Romantics — 
perhaps the best formula for the Romantic attitude — shows his 
unbounded contempt for reality. How deep was this contempt 
is revealed by the pathetic attempt of the poet to commit 
suicide after the death of his bride by the mere exertion of his 
will. Can one imagine a greater contempt of reality than is 
found in this attitude which pretends to give our will such a 
power over death? 

This contempt for facts is further revealed in the Romantic 
philosophy, especially in its doctrine of the “Contrast.” A fact is 
never considered as such, even does not exist as such. Every 
fact can only be understood as the coimterpart of and contrast 
to another. The world is a complicated system of such contrasts, 
and life as the Romantic conceived it pulsates between them. 
It is obvious from these few remarks that it is difficult, perhaps 
even impossible, to define the attitude of a man who always 
escapes into the contrast. To fiim not the thing s as we 
encounter them are real, but only their interrelation. We 
cannot discuss here the absurd consequences to which this 
attitude leads the Romantic, for us it suffices to notice that 
to him life is the fluctuating product of his imag ination. 
Inanimate things become animate, and there is niutual love 
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not only between human beings but also between objects and 
their possessors. 

Adam Muller, the political thinker par excellence among the 
Romantics, began his career by writing an essay on the Contrast,^ 
and went so far as to propose to the Prussian Minister, Harden- 
berg, that he should edit two journals on behalf of the Prussian 
state, one official and the other as an opposition paper.^ It was 
not from opportunism that he made this strange offer but 
because he was convinced that by stating the case for two 
opposing pohtical positions he would be sure to arrive at the 
truth. 

It is no wonder that the Romantic movement appears as a 
wild and impenetrable garden in which it is very difficult to 
find one’s way. Yet if we begin to cut down the thickets we 
risk destroying the essential quahty of Romanticism. 

Every critic of Romanticism has a tendency to overstress 
certain characteristics and to neglect others. There are few 
epochs in the intellectual development of Germany about 
which so much has been written as about the Romantic period. 
It seems as if the historians had tried again and again to master 
the obstinate material, the formlessness of which attracted and 
repelled them at the same time. There have been coimtless 
attempts to determine the essence of Romanticism and to link 
it up with other intellectual currents of the time. Since Rudolph 
Haym wrote the history of the Romantic school as the history 
of a hterary revolution, scholars have tried to solve the puzzling 
proffiem of the character and me aning of this movement.^ 
This problem has been tackled horn all possible angles, and 
psychology, philosophy and sociology have been called in to 
throw fight on it. 

There are about as many definitions of Romanticism as there 
are books on it. One investigator describes the Romantic atti- 
tude as the desire to escape from the monotony of everyday 

^ Die Lehre vom Gesensatz, pubUshed in 1804. 

* Bri^e wnd AktenstOcke zur Geschichte Preussens unter Friedrich Wilhelm 
III, ed. by Rtthl, vol. i, p. 116 ff. 

’ Cf. R. Haym, Die Romantische Schule, p. 14 and passim. 
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life/ for another the essential c h aracteristic is the inability of 
the Romantic to come to any decision. Others have seen in it 
a typical product of the German mind, and there are many who 
are inclined to agree with Goethe when he described Romanti- 
cism as unsound, in contradiction to Classicism which he con- 
sidered as essentially sound.^ 

The list of attempts to dete rmin e the essence of Romanticism 
could easily be increased, but it is sufficient to mention the 
rich variety of these attempts in order to show the difficulty 
of the task. We are thus led to wonderwhether it is at all possible 
to deal with Romanticism in a systematic way. Is it not more 
profitable to admit that Romanticism is something obscure and 
inconsistent, a vague and unsound attitude towards life which 
we encoimter in certain periods, but which we had better treat 
as a transient aberration from the normal course? This question, 
however, need only be raised to be answered in the negative. 
Obscme and indefinite, almost indefinable as Romanticism 
was, yet it was a distinct phase in the history of the intellectual 
development in Germany and exerted a powerful and lasting 
influence in many directions. 

All attempts to describe or to explain the phenomenon which 
we call Romanticism have suffered from two fatal mistakes. 
The first mistake is so obvious that it is diffi cult to imderstand 
why it has been committed again and again. Many students, 
puzzled by the problem of the Romantic attitude, have tried to 
discover a system in the welter of epigrams, ideas and fragments 
which constitute most of the work of the Romantics. All such 
attempts are utterly futile. One of the few thin g s which can 
safely be said of Romanticism is that the Romantic mocks at 
systems and indulges in evasiveness on principle. The problem 
with which the Romantic confronts us is not so much what he 
thought but why he thought in this particular way. All attempts, 
for instance, to construct anything approaching a system out 

^ Cf. Walzel, German Romanticism, p. 3. 

‘ In another passage Goethe identifies “romantisch” and “pathologisch.” 
Gesprdche mit Eckermcam, p. 467. 
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of Fr. Schlegel’s works must inevitably fail, since such a system 
was not even intended by the author, let alone achieved. 

The Romantics themselves strongly resented any attempt 
to systematise their intellectual adventures. “Definitions are 
poison for science,” Novalis exclaimed without realising that 
a science without definitions is impossible from the beginning. 
If we try to reduce Romanticism to a formula we only prevent 
ourselves from acquiring a true concept of it, since we should 
apply standards which are incompatible with its character. 
In his book on Frederick Schlegel, Rouge draws attention to 
the fact that the Romantics have too often been the victims 
of the definitions which scholars have applied to Romanticism.^ 
Frederick Schlegel himself asserted that no theory could pos- 
sibly do justice to Romanticism and that only a “divinitory” 
criticism could hope to catch its essence.® 

The attitude of many scholars towards Romanticism is not 
free from inconsistency. On the one hand they accuse the 
Romantics of being entirely irrational, on the other they endeav- 
our to squeeze a rational system out of them. Schutze in his 
book Academe Illusions has wittily denounced this method. 

The second fatal mistake consists in a complete misrepre- 
sentation of the nature of the Romantic movement. Far too 
much stress has been laid on Romanticism as a purely intellec- 
tual movement and too little on its social aspects. The Romantic 
movement was more than the protest of some intellectuals 
a gains t established ideas; it expressed the problems with which 
a w^ole generation was faced and mirrored the social tendencies 
of a rapidly changing period. Instead of investigating the social 
background, the critics have contented themselves with vague 
generalisations. Where this method leads to can best be illus- 
trated by Petersen’s book on Romanticism. According to him 
the reciprocal relations of the generations which succeeded one 
another in Germany’s cultural history about the turn of the 
eighteenth century can be considered in terms of the Hegelian 

* Rouge, P. R. Schlegel, p. x. 

‘ Fr. Sdile<'el, prosaische Jvgendschriften, vol, ii, p. 221. 
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triad of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. The rationalistic thesis 
finds its direct antithesis in the irrationalism of the Storm 
and Stress. “The Classical period,” Petersen continues, “re- 
establishes the equilibrium between rationalism and irration- 
alism, in the philosophy of Kant, in Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
theories of art, in the balance held by life and form in their 
creative work. It remains for Romanticism merely to identify 
the irrational elements until the closed circle explodes and is 
dissolved into a parabola leading to infinitude.”^ Schutze, who 
quotes this rather obscure passage in his book, ironically points 
out that a circle certainly does not explode and if it ever should 
behave in that queer way it would in no circumstances produce 
a parabola.** This quotation shows to what results this method 
of investigation leads, it merely connects one ism with another 
without explaining anything. 

One of the reasons for the over-stressing of the intellectual 
aspect of the Romantic movement in researches concerning 
the Romantic movement is to be found in the prevailing belief 
that Romanticism was unreal and not concerned with practical 
political or social problems. T hink ers who admittedly distrusted 
the Romantic attitude invented the term of “political Romanti- 
cism” in order to denounce an attitude which was ridiculously 
non-political. In their view, politics mean clear-cut activity 
and interest in the affairs of this life, while Romanticism stands 
for dream, desire, emotion and remoteness &omlife. The epithet 
Romantic has indeed become a term of abuse and contempt in 
political struggles. Political ideas of which somebody disapproves 
are termed Romantic as a synonym for utopian and unrealisable. 
It seems appropriate to re mind ourselves that when the term 
“Romantic” was invented it had a definitely abusive meaning. 
It was employed to denote the falsity and unreality of some 
stories, “all that which was imag inary and impossible in them, 
aU that which was contrary to the more rational view of life 
which was be ginnin g to dominate men’s minds.”® 

^ Petersen, die WesenAestimmung der deutschen Romantik, pp. i6o, i6i. 

* SdiUtze, loc. dt., p. ii. > Pearsall Smith, Words and Idioms, p. 70. 
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This method of denunciation has been carried to its extreme 
by Carl Schmitt, who in his book on Romantic political thought 
discovered the essence of Romanticism in the fact that the 
Romantic never adhered to any political creed and took every 
phenomenon only as a pretext for the cultivation of his indivi- 
duality.^ “The Romantic subject treats the world as an occasion 
and an opportunity for his Romantic productivity.”® Schmitt 
quotes a fragment of Novalis which seems to bear out his 
thesis: “AH accidents of our life are material out of which we 
can produce what we want; everything is first link in an infini te 
chain, the be ginning of an infinite novel.”® Schmitt calls this 
attitude “subjective occasionalism” and uses this definition to 
show that Romanticism cannot be identified or connected with 
any political movement or creed, since the Romantics by 
definition have no fundamental and lasting convictions. Schmitt 
in the first place thus strikes at those people who charge the 
Romantics with having been the accomplices of Restoration 
and reaction. He thinks to strengthen his argiunent by pointing 
out that the Romantics at first hailed the Revolution and became 
later violentlyanti-revolutionary,and he sees in this theconvinc- 
ing proof for their non-political attitude and the “occasional- 
istic” character of their thought. In fact this very argument 
reveals the weakness of Schmitt’s criticism. We have shown 
that the change &om enthusiasm for to antipathy to the Revolu- 
tion was not confined to Romantics. Gentz, for instance, who 
was certainly no Romantic, is a case in point. The Romantics 
chadged their attitude towards the Revolution as did most of 
their contemporaries for quite different reasons from those 
indicated by Schmitt. It is true that the change in the attitude 
towards the Revolution took on more violent forms with the 
Romantics than with others, and there is no doubt that the 
Romanti cs began by romanticising the Revolution. The reason 
for this is clear: the Romantics were young men when they 
encountered the shock of the Revolution, and when they 

^ Politisehe Romantik, passim. ' Loc. cit., p. 23. 

• Novalis, Works, vol. ii, p. 2S. 
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responded to it in a more emotional way than was usual they 
only e^ressed earlier than others the general tendency 
towards emotionalism which characterises the period. 

If we examine Schmitt’s interpretation more closely we find 
tha t brilhant though it is, it is wholly unconvincing. In order 
to prove his thesis that Romanticism and political unreliabihty 
are identical, Schmitt is forced to omit men who are generally 
held to be Romantics and in fact are typical representatives of 
Romanticism, as for instance Gorres. Gorres (who incidentally 
also changed his attitude towards the Revolution completely) 
had very distinct pohtical views and had such great political 
influence that in France his journal was called one of the Great 
Powers of Europe. If we apply Schmitt’s definition, Gorres 
could not be considered a Romantic. Schmitt’s argument, 
moreover, does not hold good in still another respect. Even 
those men whom he does consider as Romantics do not show 
those characteristics which he considers essential. Adam 
Muller, for instance, who, except for a short period of immature 
enthusiasm, was uncompromisingly hostile towards the Revolu- 
tion, held quite definite if somewhat utopian political opinions 
and was very closely connected with Restoration and reaction. 
The alliance between Romanticism and reaction, which is an 
historic fact, can be explained on the grounds that both move- 
ments grew up in the same political and social environment and 
they had many things in common though they started from 
different points. We have to bear in min d that the Revolution 
was just as much the culmination of the eighteenth cen'^ury 
as it was the beginning of a new era in which the whole fabric 
of established ideas and beliefs was overthrown. Romanticism 
was in itself a reaction against the ideas of the eighteenth 
century, it was therefore bound to turn against the Revolution 
sooner or later. The Restoration was the reaction against the 
French Revolution in so fitr as the latter threatened to overturn 
the old and established social order. 

The Romantic movement was carried out by a generation of 
young men mostly of the middle class who were disillusioned 
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and dissatisfied with the social order in which they lived and 
who therefore turned against the ideas which had prevailed 
during the eighteenth century. Yet there is another point 
which we have to bear in mind if we want to understand the 
Romantic attitude. There is a tendency to divide history into 
clearly marked periods and to overstress the differences between 
them. Romanticism has been explained as reaction from ration- 
alism and thus historians have set to work to prove that Romanti- 
cism was entirely irrational. Others have contrasted Classicism 
with Romanticism and accordingly have denied to Romanticism 
all the characteristics which they believed they had found in 
Qassicism. In reality all such contrasts are mere theoretical 
constructions which might in some cases help us to understand 
the essence of a phenomenon but which more often lead hope- 
lessly away from the facts. 

It is true that the Romantics reacted against rationalism and 
that they had ideas which were widely different from those of 
the Classicists. At the same time, however, they remained chil- 
dren of their age and continued to think in terms of rationalism. 
In the political sphere, for instance, they all were opposed to the 
concept of Natural Law, but like Fichte they started to think 
under its influence. We are therefore justified in saying that the 
amalgamation of a rationalistic method of thought and a highly 
emotional temperament, the close collaboration of intellect and 
i ma gi na tion are outstanding features of the Romantic attitude.^ 

(^ne of the most puzzling problems with which Romanticism 
confronts us is the apparent incompatibility between the exces- 
sive individualism of its adherents and the reputation they 
have acquired of being the first German nationalists. This 
discrepancy, however, is only insoluble as long as one insists 
on re garding Romanticism as a mere reaction from the eigh- 
teenth century. The eighteenth century, indeed, had been a 
century of individ ualis m. The individual and his understanding 

^ Coleridge described the Romantic attitude when he wrote : “My opinion 
is thus : that deep thinking is attainable only by a man of deep feeling, and 
that all truth is a species of revelation.” Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 
vol. i, p. a<5i. 
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were the centre of the world, and to secure the rights of the 
individual had seemed the most important political problem. 
The State was considered primarily as an institution for the 
protection of individuals and was theoretically based on the 
decision of the individual will to adhere to it. We have shown 
how Kant and Fichte started from the individual as the unit 
to which society in the last resort could be reduced. Fichte’s 
philosophy, which stressed or seemed to stress the individual 
will, had in fact an influence on the Romantics which can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

All the Romantics started as fanatical individualists. At a 
time in which the whole social order seemed to be collapsing 
they sought and found the centre of the world in themselves 
and claimed to be able to change the world through their 
enthusiastic activity. In this they were in no way different 
from the young enthusiasts of any other generation, but their 
significance lies in the fact that for the first time in Germany 
they constituted what can be called a school.^ The Classicists 
had not created such a school, they had all lived and worked 
independently of each other, and even the famous friendship 
between Goethe and Schiller had not produced a Classical 
school. This is a fact of first rate sociological importance. When 
the Romantics formed their school, in the years from 1790 to 
1800, the German middle classes had aheady acquired a certain 
self-consciousness in which we can clearly detect the influence 
of the French Revolution. A society produces schools of thought 
only if it is to some extent homogeneous, and such a homo- 
geneity had indeed developed, at least in the cultural sphere. 

One of the most outstanding effects of the French Revolution 
had been the general radicalisation of the evisting social and 
political trends. The Romantic movement, in its aspect as a 
literary revolution, was one of the answers which Germany 
gave to the French Revolution. The Revolution in its double 
role as executor and destroyer of the ideas of the eighteenth 
century had fortified and at the same time weakened the forces 
^ The Gdttinger Hainbund was of little importance. 
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which represented eighteenth-century society. It had certainly 
fortified absolutism and reaction at least for a short time, but it 
also destroyed for ever the foundations of that society by 
developing the national principle. Individualism was not only 
the starting-point with the Romantics, it remained their most 
important intellectual principle. When they defiantly stressed 
the creative power of the individual, they protested against an 
era in which the individual was fettered not only by political 
bonds but also by a shallow rationalism which told him how to 
think. The reconciliation of the principles of individuality and 
of nationahty became possible through the Romantic’s concep- 
tion of the whole world as a great work of art in which pheno- 
mena such as State and nation were single units in a complete 
pattern. 

Some Marxians might be inclined to dismiss the Romantic 
movement simply as an attempt of the r uling class to protect the 
existing order against radical attacks. Such an assertion would 
not bear aitical examination, though there is of course an 
element of truth in it. Some of the later Romantics such as 
the Junker Amim were hostile to the Revolution and even to 
reforms like those carried out by Stein, because they were afraid 
of losing their privileges, and it is well known that men like 
Metternich used Romanticism for the justification of the 
ancient regime.The policy of one of the most famous Romantics 
on the throne, the Tsar Alexander,shows us how closely Roman- 
ticis^p and reaction were connected. The assertion, however, 
becomes fallacious if it is used to explain Romanticism ex- 
clusively as a clever ruse of the rulin g classes to maintain the 
old order. Most of the Romantics belonged to the middle 
class; some, like Novalis, were members of the nobility, whose 
social standard, however, was that of a man of the middle class. 
No one of the early Romantics realised that the middle class 
was to become the backbone of the modern State and none of 
them was aware that German3r’s most important problem was 
that of national unifi cation carried out by a self-conscious 
middle dass. On the contrary, all these thinkers were anti- 
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bourgeois. In their eyes the bourgeois was the man who un- 
critically accepts general standards and acquiesces in the present 
state of afhiirs. Therefore the Romantics tended to identify 
the man of the middle class with the Philistine and to idealise 
the nobility. When accordingly they served the reactionary 
forces, they did so, not because they were bribed or corrupted, 
but because they sincerely believed in the superiority of the 
old feudal order. In order to understand their position we have 
farther to bear in mind that Romanticism was in the first 
place a literary movement, since cultural activity in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century ejqjressed itself pr imari ly through 
literature. The emancipation of the middle classes, it must be 
remembered, had so far been carried out only in the cultural 
sphere. As far as political problems are concerned, the Ro- 
mantics took up the same attitude as the Qassicists by retreat- 
ing from political reality into a sphere of dreams and idylls. 

The Romantics, like the Qassicists, retreated from an unsatis- 
factory reality instead of ttTdng to change the existing order. 
None of them played any active part in politics or had any 
direct influence on the course of political events. This imdoubted 
feet led scholars like Carl S chmi tt to the conclusion that they 
had no political importance whatever and has led man y other 
people to think that they had no political interests. The starting- 
point for Qassidsts and Romantics in the political sphere was 
the same. The men of both movements valued the individual 
and his intellectual activity more highly than the Stat^ but 
although the starting-point is the same the two movements 
diverge fundamentally. Qassicism was of no political con- 
sequence, its humanistic and aesthetic concepts remained 
divorced fitom the decisive political forces in Germany; its 
greamst representative, Goethe, thou^ he furnished politicians 
of the future with quotations, was considered a short-sighted 
egotist, almost a traitor to the G erman cause, and Schiller’s 
ideas had to be falsified in order to tom him into the spokesman 
of modem nationalism. The Romantics, on the other hand, in 
order to express their ideal of individuality, entitely remoddled 
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the old concept of the State, and they can therefore justly be 
considered the intellectual founders of German nationalism. 
Thus they have, even though indirectly and unwittingly, 
contributed to the solution of the problem of imihcation. 
Romantic ideas were taken over by later conservatives; they 
helped to organise the forces of political Catholicism, they were 
used in the construction of the Holy Alliance and they were 
employed to keep down liberal demands.^ 

All Romantic thinkers greeted the Revolution as a sign that 
new life was being bom. When the Revolution occurred in 
France there were, however, strong contrary tendencies already 
at work in Germany. The Revolution as we know began as a 
cosmopolitan movement propagating rational principles such 
as the rights of man and threatening to overthrow the whole 
existing order. In reaction to this threat a strong desire developed 
in Germany to find a refuge in the historic past and a belief 
that Germany could only be saved if it trusted to tradition and 
the law of historic contintiity rather than to rational experiments. 
The process of applying the principle of individuality to such 
phenomena as State and nation had far-reaching consequences. 
It greatly helped in working out the organic concept which 
played such an important part in nineteenth and twentieth- 
century thought. The Romantics started as literary revolution- 
aries, shocking the people, amongst others Goethe, and culti- 
vating the past as a protest against the present. A few decades 
later, fairy tales, folk songs, stories of knights and witches, had 
become the common property of the people and had greatly 
strengthened the national consciousness, so that Germans 
became interested for the first time in the treasures of their 
literature and poetry. Some of the Romantics, as, for instance, 
Uhland, even found their way into the liberal movement. 

Another point is of even greater importance. In intellectual 
as in political movements, the pendulum swings just as far to 
one side as it does to the other. The eighteenth century, despite 
its great his torians , had had a pmely rational concept of history; 

^ Cf. Spenle, Novcdis, appendix, pp. 29, 31. 
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it was natural that a reaction against this concept should set 
in and that history should become a purely empirical science. 
The eighteenth century, likewise, had had a piurely rational 
concept of religion, the natural reaction to which was an 
emotional and mystical attitude to religion which tended to 
identify rationalism, protestantism and revolution. All the 
Romantics were deeply interested in religious problems and 
were sincerely religious themselves, whereas the Qassicists 
had been free-thinkers. The religious attitude of the Romantics 
also expressed their dissatisfaction with the existing conditions; 
it was the yearning for a better and more beautiful world and 
the protest ag ains t the “artificial paganism” of the Classicists. 
It is significant that most Romantics were brought up as 
Protestants and were thus most inclined to rebellion since 
Protestantism was the most rationalistic form of religion. 
Many of the Romantics reacted against rationalism by becoming 
CathoUcs, and though others remained faithful Protestants, 
yet even they felt a “philosophic and poetic nostalgia” for 
Catholicism.^ These religious tendencies allied themselves 
with the historic outlook and formed that specific fabric of 
ideas which we shall expound in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PRECURSORS 


I. JUSTUS MOSER 

Justus Moser is undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
representatives of the political thought of die eighteenth 
century in Germanyj even if we do not agree with Treitschke, 
who called him the only strong and original political thinker 
in Germany at that time.^ No one clung to the ancient order 
of society so imcompromisingly, no one turned against new 
ideas more resolutely than he. Thus he was the spokesman of 
conservatism at a time when all intellectual activity seemed to 
be concentrated on attacks against the established order. 
Moser was not a reformer, but he was still less a reactionary. 
He simply tried to save that which he thought good from the 
wealth of ideas, customs and institutions which had been 
produced in the course of history. His “conservatism” was 
widely different ftom nineteenth-century conservatism which 
grewup as a reaction from the French Revolution and developed 
the concept of a powerful national state and a coherent system 
of political philosophy. Moser’s attitude, however, which has 
been described as “traditionalism,” represented a frame of 
mind s imil ar to that in which future conservatives elaborated 
their theories. , 

Moser was not a political thinker in the genuine sense of 
the word. He “does not belong,” as his friend and biographer 
Nicolai wrote, “to those theorising politicians who go about 
with dreams of an ideal and a perfect Constitution which it is 
easy to sketch but impossible to execute; he lived in the world 
of reality and tried to work in it.”- Most of his political views 
and ideas are scattered throughout his Patriotische Phantasien, 
a casual collection of articles which he wrote in his spare time 

^ Deutsche Geschickte, voL i, p. 102. 

- M 5 ser, Collected Works, voL x, p, 47. 
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while he was an ofQcial of his small state. Most of these articles 
were written before the French Revolution and are therefore 
strictly speaking outside the scope of this work. Neverthelessj 
it seems appropriate to deal with them in this context not only 
because they exerted a lasting influence over men like Goethe, 
but also because they are characteristic of the political thought 
of an influential section of the population even after the outbreak 
of the Revolution. 

All the thinkers with whom we have dealt so far have two 
characteristic traits in common; they all turned against the 
absolutist system and sought to establish a new legitimation 
for political life which was not the will of the prince. They 
all protested against absolutism in the name of humanity 
and tried to min i mi se the importance of the State in the form 
in which it had developed historically. Moser was the first 
of a series of thinkers who believed that the troubles of the 
present could best be overcome by turning back to the past 
and by preserving those institutions which by their long duration 
had proved their worth. 

This attitude was in flat contradiction to the spirit of Enlight- 
enment as it had developed after 1750, but nevertheless its 
appearance was not surprising. It was inevitable that a counter 
movement should spring up in opposition to the general 
humanitarian and cosmopolitan tendencies of the time. A 
number of factors tended to further such a counter movement; 
first it accorded with the well-known tendency of man to change 
thing's only if it is absolutely unavoidable, and it was thus 
supported by what we can call the political law of inertia. If 
Germany had adopted the modem ideas in the same degree 
as France, a revolution with unpredictable consequences 
would have been inevitable. In Germany, moreover, there 
existed as we showed in the first chapter a particular dislike 
of revolutions and remarkably little disposition to umte in 
common action all the political forces which were scattered 
throughout the s mall principalities. More important that this, 
however, is the fact that in Germany an intellectual life of 
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Iii gVi quality which was divorced from politics was developing 
which seemed to claim all the energy of the productive minds. 
This was one of the reasons why the intellectual leaders of this 
movement, in their newly awakened pride in the achievements 
of German thinkers, were inclined to turn their attention to 
the historic development of Germany rather than to adopt 
generalising ideas of alien origin. 

Moser was one of the first thmkers in Germany to give 
expression to this new historic consciousness. To him history 
meant more than to most men of the Enlightenment. It was 
no longer, as it had been even for Kant and Schiller, the 
expression of the continuous progress of reason but the concrete 
narrative of the intellectual and political life of a nation with 
particular stress laid on its ancient and time-honoured 
institutions. 

It is extremely characteristic of the political situation of 
Germany that when Moser devoted himself to historiography 
he did not undertake to write a history of Germany but of 
his home, Osnabriick, which enclosed forty-five square miles 
and had about 125,000 inhabitants. Incidentally, it was under 
the rule of an English prince. To Moser the idea of a politically 
united Germany wotdd have appeared as one of those anaemic 
generalisations which he despised. It required great stimuli 
from outside to make the conservative minds in Germany take 
up the idea of a united Reich. For a long time to come this 
idea was promulgated by the liberals, whereas to the con- 
servatives it simply appeared as a dangerous application 
of the revolutionary principle of centralisation to German 
conditions. 

Moser was in agreement with the spirit of Enlightenment 
when he turned against the excesses of despotism. He realised 
clearly that despotism neglected and destroyed the old feudal 
order and was just as much the outcome of modern mechanistic 
thinking as its counterpart, the liberalism of the French 
Revolution. Moser fought against the absolutist State not 
because it violated some illusory rights of man, but because 
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it had decomposed the feudal society, which seemed to him the 
incarnation of political wisdom. In the same way the Parliaments 
had fought against the king in France, not because they beUeved 
in the ideas of the philosophes but because they wished to 
safeguard their privileges. Moser had no personal axe to grind 
when he defended feudal society; he was sincerely convinced 
that the destruction of the old feudal order of society would 
inevitably lead to radical individualism and even to anarchy. 
It matters little that Moser was mistaken in his judgment 
of the political development. More important is the fact that 
he recognised that benevolent despotism and revolution were 
the products of the same era and that he paved the way for 
a new concept of the State, the starting-point of which was no 
longer the individual but the group. 

Moser also realised that IJatural Law had rendered valuable) 
services to absolutism. The example of Hobbes shows better 
than any other how the concept of the Social Contract could, 
be employed for the legitimation of absolute power. That 
Natural Law could be invoked by representatives of absolutism 
as well as by the followers of the theory of the sovereignty 
of the people can be explained by the fact that the point of 
departure for all think ers who thought in terms of Natural 
Law was the individual. 

Moser was filled with a deep mistrust of theories and general 
laws. Like Savigny thirty years later he denied that in his 
age legislation was desirable. Like Humboldt he was afraid that 
too much interference with the life of the- individual would 
produce unif ormity and barrenness. “The simpler the laws 
and the more general the rules become, the more despotic, 
dry and poor the State becomes,” thus he sums up his position. 
This distrust of laws cannot be entirely explained by pointing 
out that it was the outcome of an anti-rationalistic feeling. It 
was the characteristic form of the political diffidence of the 
middle class which had not yet quite awakened to the fact that 
the State was not a divine institution but man’s work. If Moser 
believed in ancient customs rather than in generalising laws he 

p 
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did so because he saw a kind of sacrilege in any interference with 
the ancient order. 

In the case of Moser we see how firmly political thought is 
rooted in the soil fi:om which the think er springs. We have 
already had occasion to remark on the strange political circum- 
stances which prevailed in Osnabruck. In no other part of 
Germany had the type of the free peasant survived so well 
as in this distria of North-West Germany. Moser himself was 
a lawyer and the son of a lawyer, but more than any other 
political think er he felt hims elf linked up with the fete of the 
peasants. The peasant had always been more conservative than 
the townsman and Moser’s chief aim was to make the peasant 
the cornerstone of the Slate. He felt a deep distrust of towns 
and deplored the development which caused the population of 
the towns to increase at a greater rate than that of the country. 
There is something idylhc and naive about his concept of 
society,and it seems as if he intuitively feared the problems with 
which the Industrial Revolution was to confront future genera- 
tions. The faithful attachment of the peasant to the soil seemed 
to him the best guarantee for a healthy social life. He saw in 
the relation between the landed proprietor and the land some- 
thing holy and mysterious, and he was horrified at the thought 
that it could be turned into a purely legal or economic relation- 
ship. 

He contrived the State as a company of shareholders and 
only those were proper citizens who possessed a share in the 
form of land. In his opinion the State had developed historically 
from a group of strong men who had first conquered the land and 
had then oancluded a social contract by which they guaranteed 
their property to one another. Later the proprietors concluded 
with those who had come too late or bad not been strong 
enough to conquer land fi)r themselves a further contract 
by which the latter bound themselves to work for the pro- 
prietors under conditions imposed upon them. Moser character- 
istically called these agricultural labourers Ndfenbaoolma^ 
^ LitetaOv, inhabitanm Jive ort'***'. 
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and he dreamed of a social or ganis ation in which the landless 
members of society would have no share in the conduct of 
political affairs, even if they were wealthy merchants. The 
idea of equality seemed absolutely absurd to bim since men, 
as history teaches us, have never been equal. To demand 
equal rights for the members of the State would, in his opinion, 
be just as absurd as to demand that a person who has only a 
small share in a commercial society should have the same rights 
as a person with a big share. His ideal was that the possession 
of land should give the sole title to political rights and that 
the landed proprietor alone could be a true citizen. He was 
convinced that only a society based on these principles could 
lead a healthy national life and would be safe from revolutions.^ 
His concept of the State was not exactly that of eighteenth- 
century feudal society in which the free peasant had almost 
completely died out, but a State governed by a community of 
small free landowners. In reality Moser attempted, it is true, 
to justify feudal society as it had developed though he tried 
to avoid its hardships. He saw its justification in its long duration. 
That which had developed historically could claim on that 
account alone to be useful. Here we discover the first trace of 
an idea upon which Hegel was to base his philosophy of history. 

Like many of his more sober contemporaries Moser realised 
how dangerous it was to criticise history on the ground of 
abstract principles. Such criticism might easily lead to a com- 
plete reversal of the established social order. Since the feudal 
lords had wielded their power for centuries, Moser was forced 
to acknowledge their status imreservedly if he did not want 
to give up the starting-point of his theories that pohtical power 
was, in the first place, based on tradition. Had he given up 
this fundamental conviction he would have been led inevitably 
to revolutionary conclusions. This furnishes us with an inter- 
esting psychological explanation of the reactionary attitude. We 
have pointed out that Moser was not a reactionary in the sense 
that he was opposed to reforms altogether, but he was led to 
^ Cf. Worhs, voL ix, p. 241. 
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mnrliijsinns which in the sphere of practical politics could only 
have reactionary effects. The reason for this attitude was his 
frar of anarchy. His reaction was not so much reaction &om 
reforms but reaction from revolution. A revolutionj moreover, 
particularly undesired in a small country like Osnabruck 
where a fairly large number of peasants, officials, artisans 
and merchants enjoyed considerable prosperity. Moser be- 
longed to a group of men who were deeply disquieted by the 
course of events and who, even before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, divined that society was in a state of disint^ration. 
They sought, therefore, to find firm ground on which they 
could stabilize the social life which they saw threatened 
with dissolution. 

Moser, however, could not help realising that in the course 
of time the feudal order had to a large extent been modified 
and, above all, that the economic foundation on which it had 
been based had entirely changed. When foidalism developed 
during the early Middle Ages land was to all intents and 
purposes the only form of property, the possession of which 
determined the polidcal organisation and the distribution 
of political power. In the meantime, as a consequence of the 
development of the monetary system, a class of capitalists 
had grown up who possessed very considerable personal 
property and who could not be excluded entirely ftom taking 
Ifflit in ruling the Stare. Moser acknowledged this fea by 
admitting that there existed not only shares in landed 
propertj’ but also in personal property, so-called financial 
shares which entitled their possessor to the same rights as the 
former. 

To Moser all attempts to reform sodety on general principles 
seemed to be utrerly dangerous since they are not based on 
experience to wfaidi man ought h) ding in timps of trouble. 
To Moser, the official of a small state;, oqserience seemed to 
be more important than theory. He had seen in his own state 
how institutimu whidr seemed vdxilly incompatible with 
reason worked sads&ctorily, and he was so rooted in his little 
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principality with its different systems of law and custom that 
the idea of a uniform law had no meaning for him. The idea 
of Natural Law was understood as long as there was a European 
consciousness expressed in a common language and in the 
concept of the universitas mundi. It became unreal in a time 
when Europe began to be divided into national states. To 
Moser as to many people, only those thing s seemed real which 
were immediately before his eyes; thus he rehed on the historic 
development in which he had grown up. 

Any concept, however, which relies entirely on historic 
development is bound to lead to contradictions. The thinker 
who approaches the world by applying abstract principles 
has an easier task than the bigot of tradition, since he is able 
to smooth out contradictions in the sphere of thought. The 
thinker, however, who considers historic development as the 
sole justification for existing social phenomena has to recognise 
the fact that this development is often inconsistent and 
haphazard. Moser, in fact, entangled himself in irreconcilable 
contradictions. From his point of view as an advocate of a 
kind of democracy of peasants he should not only have refuted 
absolutism as he did, but he should also have attadced the 
institution of serfdom which he had actually defended in theory, 
though he did much in practice to alleviate its hardships. 
The Germanic tribes which he loved to quote as witnesses 
for his ideas did not know serft. Furthermore, Moser could 
not^elp realising that the strong central power of the States 
which had emerged out of feudal society was necessary to meet 
modem demands. Those times in which political power had 
been based exclusively on landed property had passed beyond 
recall. Moser therefore cherished the idea that landed property 
should in the last resort belong to the State itself and that all 
shareholders should hold their property only in trust.^ In 
other words, he tried to adapt feudal forms to modern require- 
ments. Feudalism in its original and pure form implied indeed 
that the prince was the greatest proprietor and the feudal lords 
^ Works, voLiii, p. Vio. 
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only his dependent vassals and sub-owners. The vassals, 
however, had been transformed in the course of time into 
autocratic and almost independent owners of their lands. 
Moser, in an entirely unhistoric way, went back to the original 
form of feudalism and linked it up with the modem concept of 
a strong centralised State. In this he was unwittingly in keeping 
with the necessities of economic development It was in the 
interest of the State, which demanded great financial sacrifices 
from its subjects, that the feudal lords should not bleed their 
serfs to death. Moser’s chief aim as a political writer and as 
an administrator was therefore to protect serfs as much as 
he could, and he had an important share in the legislation 
of Osnabriick which raised the status of the serfs considerably. 
Thus Moser, in spite of his justification of serfdom, did much 
to undermine it. 

In order to understand Moser’s ambiguous attitude towards 
serfdom, we have to bear in mind that its form was particularly 
mild in OsnabrQck and could not be compared with the con- 
ditions which prevailed in the east and other parts of Germany. 
The serf, who indeed was more rare than in most districts, was 
not completely without rights, he was protected by old customs 
and increasingly by state l^islation. Moser, moreover, feared 
that a sudden abolition of serfdom would have disastrous 
results for the serfs themselves since they would probably 
get into difficulties as soon as they lost the protection of their 
lords. The future development in Prussia shows that Moser’s 
fears were not quite without foundation. 

Moser demanded some kind of representative assembly to 
assist the prince in his tasks. But only the landed proprietors 
and, as a concession to modem developments, the owners of 
personal property could send representatives, whereas the 
masses of the non-possessing were entirely excluded from any 
part in the govemmenL 

Moser tried to justify his attitude towards the problem 
of serfdom in a letter to Nicolai in which he painted out that 
his official position did not p ermit him to atmov the landed 
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proprietors.^ In fact liis position, like most things in this small 
commonwealth, was very remarkable. He was not only the 
counsellor of the Government but was at tie same time “syndic” 
of the “Ritterschaft,” the corporation of the landed proprietors. 
As an official of the Government he carried out those reforms 
by which feudalism was to be abolished by degrees, as repre- 
sentative of the proprietors he was compelled to voice the feudal 
opinions of his employers. It testifies to his political wisdom 
that he was able to fulfil this double task to general satisfaction, 
but this anomalous position forced him to perpetualcompromise. 
This is reflected in all his political ideas. Only a person who 
was so averse to theory could be successful in satisfying such 
divergent interests. 

Moser felt a deep veneration for England and its political 
institutions, with which he was personally familiar .^ He admired 
above all the position which the nobility held in England and 
he demanded a radical reform of the German nobility according 
to the English model. He wished nobility to be connected 
not with a person but with an office or an estate, so that the 
title and property would be conferred on the elder son. 

Moser dung to the end to his denundation of the absolutist 
S3^stem. “In despotic states,” thus he had written even before 
1770, "the master is everythii^ and the rest is rabble. The 
happy constitution is that which descends from the throne 
in steps and each step has its own degree of honour.”® The 
concept of honour plays an important part in his system of 
society. He dung to the ancient guild organisation since he 
believed that the guilds were the most capable of maintaining 
the honour of handicraft, and he demanded that artisans should 
be granted the right to wear arms and uniform. He was 
convinced that the Nordic peoples, and amongst them 
particularly the Germans, attributed honour in the first place 
to the possession of arms and despised those who were not 
entitled to bear and use them.® 

‘ Cf. Rupprecht, Justus MSser’s sociale und volksviirUchaftUche 
Anschauuttgen, p. 15. ’ Cf. Preussische Jahrbiicher, vol. ccxxvii, p. 60. 

* vol. i, p. IIS. ® Ibid., vol. i, p. 279. 
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It is not surprising that Moser was hostile towards the French 
Revolution. He was horrified by the attempt to demolish 
tradition and to build a Constitution afresh. In his opinion 
it was “ Manif est outrage if the second class (the class of the 
non-possessing) should come together, declare themselves 
and the members of the first class human beings and arrogate 
to themselves the right of disposing of the landed property.”^ 
This utterance is highly characteristic; it did not occur to Moser 
that it was not necessary for any man to be declared a human 
being. What he wanted to denounce was the attempt of the 
revolutionaries to base rights on general human principles 
instead of on their traditional laws and customs. His thought 
was concentrated not on the abstract human being, the member 
of mankind, but on the concrete citizen as he had grown up 
in his particular social environment.^ Man in his opinion 
“was bom for society, and it is of little use to regard him in 
an isolated state.” 

It has been mentioned that Moser was in keeping with 
eighteenth-century thought inasmuch as the idea of nationahty 
meant nothing to him. He was convinced that the smaller 
the pohtical unit, the stronger would be that spirit of collabora- 
tion which he considered to be one of the most important 
driving forces in political life. It was for this reason that he 
demanded that every town ought to have its own constitution 
to meet its particular needs. He saw one of the main reasons 
for the greatness of Greece in the fact “that every little tpwn 
had created for itself its own religion and pohtical Constitution 
and had developed its power to extraordinary greatness by 
means of those Constitutions.”® 

In Moser’s pohtical philosophy, ideas of the Enhghtenment 
are blended with those of feudal origin. His avowed aim was 

* Works, vol. V, p. 182. 

‘ We remember De Alaistre’s phrase: “J’ai vu, ma vie, des Fran- 
;ais, des Italiens, des Russes, etc.; je sais m£me, graces h Montesquieu, 
qu’on peut £tre Persan, mais quant i I’homme, je declare ne I’avoir ren- 
contre de ma vie; s’il existe, c’est bien a mon insu.” Considirations sur la 
France, p. 102. * Works, vol. iii, p. 68. 
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to promote as much happiness amongst the people as possible. 
His ideal was a state in which the prince cares for his subjects 
with wise foresight, but in which at the same time a vigorous 
class of peasants constitutes a counter-balance against absolute 
power. He was entirely in accordance with ideas of the 
Enhghtenment when he demanded that the supervision of 
the prince should go very far, even to the extent of forbidding 
his subjects to drink coffee because it was injurious.^ On the 
other hand he raised modem demands when he insisted that 
the landowners should elect a representative body which 
would decide important questions, above all the amount of 
taxation. 

Moser was a typical representative of a group of able officials 
who had no opportunity to develop their ability in their small 
domain to the full, but who nevertheless did much to keep up 
the standard of political life in the small states. Men of this 
caUbre, working in the service of a more important state, 
were to build up the political organisation of Germany on 
an entirely new basis. 

Moser’s immediate influence on his contemporaries was 
small outside his own country. This is natural when one 
remembers that his writings dealt only with limited conditions. 
His indirect influence was all the stronger, that is to say, the 
influence which he exerted on other thinkers who themselves 
had a wider public and who found in his limitations a particular 
attraction. We have mentioned Goethe aheady as one whose 
poh&cal views were decidedly influenced by Moser. Egmont 
and Gotz are not the advocates of abstract humanitarian 
principles but fighters for the traditional rights of the estates, 
and they find themselves therefore in an embittered struggle 
with the representatives of a sinister absolutism. By refuting 
the theory of Natural Law and insisting on the value of tradition, 
Moser paved the way for Burke’s influence on German pohtical 
thought. 

MQser’s pohtical ideas were soon forgotten since they were 
* Works, vol. iii, p. 16s. 
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the espression of a social order which was irrevocably doomed. 
Agricukure in Germany declined in importance as industry 
iTirTpasp^j and the country needed above all things political 
unity in order to be able to participate in the gigantic stru^e 
for markets which was to accompany the Industrial Revolution. 
It was impossible to turn back the wheel of economic develop- 
ment and to revive feudal society. The class of the non-possess- 
ing and landless was soon to become too numerous for all 
attempts to exclude them entirely from a share in the control 
of the State. 

Moser, in spite of his particularism, has nevertheless an 
important share in the construction of a new and united 
Germany, though he did not even dream of such a thing as 
an Imperial Germany under Prussia’s leadership. By directing 
his contemporaries to the study of German history he helped 
to awaken that strong national self-consciousness without which 
the task of unity could never have been achieved. Although 
Moser was by no means a Romantic, he can be counted as one 
of the precursors of the Romantic movement. 

n. Herder 

The importanceof Herder in the intellectual Ufeof eighteenth- 
century Germany is undeniable; all the intellectual movements 
of the last quarter of the century. Storm and Stress, Classicism 
and Romanticism, bear the impress of his mind, and the stimulus 
of his ideas is still working though his works axe no longer 
read. The movement which he influenced most strongly was 
Romanticism, which is not surprising since there is no other 
thinker of the period in whose works anti-rational tendencies 
found such strong egression as in his. Thus we are justified 
in dealing with his political ideas in a chapter on Romanticism, 
although Herder was no more a Romantic than was Justus 
Moser. He was an old and disappointed tnan when the 
Romantics started to shock and challenge their contemporaries 
and he strongly disagreed with their application of his ideas. 
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He was too systematic a thinker to be pleased by the Romantics’ 
love for epigrams, and their mysticism was strange and even 
repulsive to him. 

Herder, too, was not a political thinker in the true sense of; 
the word and political ideas form a very small part of his vast S 
intellectual output. He has contributed nothing to the solution 
of the great problems with which the political thinker is 
occupied. We do not even find that he attempted to determine 
the relation between the individual and the State, and we 
seek in vain for proposals as to how the State ought to be organ- 
ised. And yet it is not without reason that Herder has been 
called the German Rousseau.^ His importance for the his- 
tory of political thought lies in the fact that he has stimulated 
and influenced such different thinkers as Fichte, ScheUing, 
F. Schlegel and Hegel and that he was the intellectual father of 
the national movement, not only in Germany but also in those 
parts of Europe in which Slavs fought for their political 
independence.* His attempt to elaborate a philosophy of history, 
that is to say, to discover in history an inherent principle of 
development, can be regarded as a preliminary study for Hegel. 
His efforts to revive and preserve the ancient poetry of the 
nation were a factor in the growth of a national consciousness 
in Germany which can hardly be overestimated. 

Herder’s life furnishes us with a revealing insight into the 
political and social conditions of his time, and the development 
of lys political ideas can, to a large extent, be regarded as 
typical of the general trend of political thought in his day. 
Like Kant, he was born in East Prussia, the son of poor people. 
East Prussia was one of the most backward districts of the king- 
dom, the feudal system was still in full force and a small group 
of junkers ruled over the mass of the illiterate populace. 
Throughout his life Herder retained a deep dislike of Prussia, 
a dislike which has gained for him in France the title of the 
“Prussien Libere.” His adverse opinion of Frederick the 

^ Cf. KotS in At^ss der deutschen Literaturgesckichte, p. 126. 

* Cf, Rittpr von Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, vol. i, p. 300. 
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Great’s work and personality, understandable in a man who 
loved German literature, had some influence on the Romantics, 
and he repeatedly confessed himself a staunch adversary of 
Prussian mili tarism. “How this military discipline,” he wrote 
from Konigsberg, “paralyses the poor people in Prussia with 
fear and wretched slavery 1 They hardly venture to reflect or 
to think any thin g of themselves.”^ 

His attitude towards Prussia proves that his understanding 
of the political problems which were to be solved in Germany 
was not very deep. He was of the opinion that the Prussians 
would not be happy till their state had been broken into pieces.^ 
Like Moser he had no idea of the vital part which Prussia was 
to play in the struggle for German unity and of the merits 
which the absolute system had for the development of the 
concept and form of the modem State. 

His dislike of aU forms of absolutism was rooted in the 
experiences of his youth. These experiences not otily filled 
him with a dislike for absolutism but also prevented him from 
viewing the State objectively. Herder became politically 
disillusioned and uninterested, although the study of his 
autobiography shows us that he was not always so. As a young 
man he went as a teacher to a school in Riga and while he was 
living there he took a great interest in the political life of that 
ancient town. Riga belonged then to Russia and we know 
from Herder’s diary that he plaimed to write a political treatise 
for Catherine the Great in which he intended to give a coiqpen- 
diiun of the art of government. Like most of his contemporaries 
he reacted against the absolutist system by bringing forward 
ideas of reform. He even cherished the ambitious hope of 
interfering actively as a politician in the fate of Finland and 
of turning it into a kind of model state. It was his fate, however, 
that he was never to return to Finlan d after he had left it. 
He became a theologian and spent the rest of his life in the 
service of small states and he never again found any opportunity 
for political activity. If Germany did not produce political 
‘ Erirmenmgen, vol. i, p. 24. • Worlu, vol. iv, p. 40s ff. 
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thinkers of the first order in this period it was to a large extent 
because there was no scope for political talents. 

One trait which we have already discovered in Kant and 
which we encounter in almost all thinkers of the period is 
conspicuous also in Herder : his obvious and complete subjection 
to the given political order. Kant had at once retreated before 
a decree of the Prussian king, Goethe did nothing to assist 
Fichte in his conflict with the government and Herder anxiously 
withheld from publication everything which could possibly 
be regarded as subversive.^ Despotism in Germany, the terra 
oboedientiae^ had not only prevented political unity but it 
had also discouraged men from political activity to such an 
extent that even the intellectual leaders of the nation did not 
dare to express their opinions. Herder realised hims elf the 
stifling effect which absolutism had on political life when he 
wrote: “Tyrants engender slaves, quibbles, pedants, flatterers 
and mean and cringing souls, this history shows. Together 
with government, education decays and with it science, freedom, 
the courage of the people, everything.”® 

The silence of public opinion in Germany shows us that 
the governmental system was more stable than the ancien 
regime in France, where the authorities were unable to suppress 
revolutionary wri ting s which appeared by the thousand. It 
would be unjust to charge the German thinkers with cowardice 
as posterity is so apt to do. What effect would it have had if 
sonieone had become a martyr? Probably very little, as is 
shown by the fate of Schubart who languished in prison for 
ten years without producing any political effect outside 
Wurttemberg. The struggle against the centralised system 
in France was so much easier than the struggle against the 
dozens of small princes in Germany. It was easier to distribute 
forbidden books than in Germany where every ruler was able 
to supervise his small district. The consciousness, moreover, 

^ ^ Cf. the suppressed sketches for the Humanitatshrirfe, Works, vol. xviii, 

p. 348. 

* Herder, Works, vol. xviii, p. 535. ® Ibid., vol. ix, p. 365. 
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that the scope of all political activity must always be limited 
was bound to ham per all activity firom the outset. 

Herder was one of the first and most important fighters 
a gains t Enlightenment in Germany. He was repelled by its 
rationalism and he carried the struggle into all spheres of 
thought. In this context we are primarily concerned with his 
historical views. Herder turned with determination against 
the concept of history as it had been put forward by the thinkers 
of the Enligh tenment. He never ceased to scoff at a concept 
according to which the study of history was no thin g but an 
attempt to prove that mankind had attained perfection or was 
on the point of doing so. He repudiated the arrogance with 
which these thinkers criticised the past fixim their rational 
point of view. Herder clearly recognised that as long as this 
method was applied a science of history in the true sense was 
impossible. 

If the thinkers of the period of the Enlightenment tried to 
prove that the present was already enlightened or at least, as 
Kant expressed it, was an age of Enlightenment, tiiey wished 
no doubt to exert an educational influence on their contem- 
poraries. At the same time these speculations were an attempt 
to idealise an unsatis&ctory present. In order to maintain 
their assertion of continuous progress these think ers were 
forced to do violence to the historic facts. They had to omit 
facts or even whole periods sudi as the Middle Ages as incom- 
patible with their main premise and they had to exa^grate 
the significance of other facts. There was, however, bound 
to be a reaction against such a concept of history. Dissatisfaction 
with the existing order grew in proportion as men began to 
realise the contrast betw^n reality and the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment. Men became more and more tmwilling to put up with 
the existing order as the goal of historic development. On the 
other hand the desire for a philosophic e:q)lanation of history 
remained undiminished, that is to say, people demanded an 
interpretation of history and were not content to r^ard history 
as a haphazard accumulation of focts. They did not want the 
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facts alone, but desired also to recognise the me anin g of these 
facts and the principles which lay behind them. The interest 
in the past remained as strong as ever, it even increased in 
proportion as the intellectual life expanded and became 
intensified in Germany. The starting-point of the study of 
history, however, changed fundamentally. If think ers had 
hitherto sought to find in history the proof that manldnd 
was incessantly progressing they now sought in the past a 
means of escape from the present. The writers of the Enlighten- 
ment had idealised the present, the new generation ideahsed 
the past. The discontent with the present found expression in 
the desire to live in the past or at least to reconstruct the past 
as far as possible. This idealisation of the past may be considered 
as the chief characteristic of the Romantic attitude. 

Herder’s chief aim was to discover the principle of unity in 
the vast variety of historical facts. In this he differed in no way 
firom the thinkers of the Enlig htenment. He differed essentially 
from them, however, inasmuch as he did not see in every 
historical phenomenon only a means to an end, but saw in 
each the expression of a continuous development. He demanded 
above all that every epoch should be interpreted according 
to its own particular spirit. Thus he refrained from dealing 
out marks as the historian of the Enlightenment tended to do, 
and he undertook to judge every period on its merits. Herder’s 
philosophic attitude can be s umm ed up in Haym’s phrase 
accoqiing to which “the variety of existence represented itself 
to Herder as a continuous growth.”^ Thus the Middle Ages 
were for him no longer simply the ages of darkness or barbarity 
but an epoch in which he found a highly developed civilisation. 
As a young man he had already drawn Goethe’s attention 
to Gothic art as the specifically mediaeval art and pronounced 
it to be the greatest and most typical achievement of German 
civilisation. 

Herder’s revaluation of the Middle Ages exerted an mfluence 
which can hardly be over-estimated. That the Romantics 
^ Haym, Herder, ii, p. 194. 
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devoted themselves with such ardour to mediaeval studies 
was due to a large extent to Herder’s influence. Herder himself 
was far fi:om possessing an emotional enthusiasm for the 
Middle Ages, a fact which also shows that he was no Romantic 
in the proper sense. In his chief work he even modifled opinions 
which he had expressed earlier and he took up a somewhat 
critical attitude towards mediaeval civilisation. 

If we want to understand Herder’s speculation in the sphere 
of the philosophy of history, we must keep in mind that he was 
a theologian by profession. He was a pantheist and his 
fundamental idea was “that the wise and benevolent creator 
of the universe must have put a wise and benevolent plan into 
the destiny and organisation of mankind, into the order of 
time and space.”^ It seemed impossible to him, therefore, 
to dismiss the Middle Ages simply as an age of darkness. 
The objection might well be raised here that Herder thus 
came very near to the thought of the Enlightenment except 
that his guiding principle was not progress but God. We must 
remember, however, that as a pantheist Herder saw God 
present in all phenomena so that his theological convictions 
did not prevent him from doing justice to historical reality. 

Herder’s ideal was that of hmnanity. This also is familiar 
to us as a catchword of the Enli g htenment. Herder never 
explained exacdy what he meant by it, and indeed this concept 
seems extraordinarily vague. He no doubt adopted it from the 
thought of the Enlightemnent and did not succeed in bringing 
it into harmony with his other ideas. Most of the inconsistencies 
of his chief work are due to this fact. This obscurity reveals 
itself particularly when Herder leaves open the question whether 
the ideal which he calls humanity was an end which could be 
obtained by the individual or only by mankind as a whole. 
In the first part of the Ideen he pointed out that man was not 
the end of development, nor nature’s last word and that 
humanity continues to develop in a life beyond this world. 
This speculation, as can be clearly seen, has nothing to do with 

^ Haym, op. dt., p. 194. 
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history and Herder in fact in the continuation of his work did 
not pursue this line of thought. 

Herder’s chief contribution to political thought in Germany 
consists in the stimulus which he, more than any other single 
thinker, gave to the development of a national consciousness 
in Germany. Herder’s contemporaries had begun to lose their 
faith in the pure and abstract ideal of humanity which had been 
the heritage of the Middle Ages. This ideal had been refuted 
too clearly by the reality of the development of strong national 
states. The French Revolution inflicted the last blow on the 
prevailing cosmopolitanism when it developed from a humani- 
tarian into a national movement. “Carried away by the idea 
of a universal love of mankind the Enlightenment of the eigh- 
teenth century saw in the existing nationalities nothing but 
deviations from pure humanity which the modem enlightened 
man with a cosmopolitan sense must strive to remove,” thus 
Jastrow aptly formulated the prev ailing attitude towards 
nationalism before the French Revolution.^ Herder, however, 
saw in national units not hindrances to but representations of 
humanity. Herder was a child of the Enlightenment and as 
such he kept the ideal of humanity, but he stripped this concept 
entirely of its rationalistic character. To him humanity had 
many sides and every nation represents one of them. Thus 
Herder reconciled his humanitarian with his nationalist concept 
without becoming unfaithful to the guiding idea of the Enlight- 
enment, that of universal progress. Fichte in his national 
period adopted this idea and developed it in his famous speeches. 
There can be no doubt of Herder’s deep sense of nationality. 
He exhorted his contemporaries again and again not merely 
to imitate foreign peoples but to become aware of Germany’s 
own strength. He suffered deeply from the contempt in which 
Germany was held by other nations. “A nation which does 
not esteem itself, how can others regard it as worthy of esteem?” 
he asked angrily. 

^ Geschichte des deutschen Einheitstraumes und seine ErfOllung, p. 70. 

• Works, vol. xviii, p. 112. 
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For the thinkers of the eighteenth century the concept of 
nation had no political si gnifi cance. For most of them the 
people was the mass of illiterate inha bitants of a country who 
were a necessary part of the social body but who were generally 
despised. The possibihty of seeing in the people the incarnation 
of culture would have seemed utterly ridiculous to these men. 
Herder developed the idea of the people as an organic entity, 
constimted by common historical and cultural experiences. 
He was the fether of that mystic cult of the people which did 
not simply result in the resuscitation of folk songs but was 
to play an important part in Germany’s history. Herder him self 
approached this problem from the philosopher’s point of view, 
and he cam e almost unconsciotisly to pohtical conclusions of 
the first importance. He was perhaps the first thinker in 
Germany who, if he did not demand, at least imphed the right 
of self-determination of the nation. “The most natural state is 
one nationality with one national character,”^ thus he formtjlated 
this frir-reaching principle, still employing terms of Natural 
Law, and he protested repeatedly against attempts to combine 
different nations into one state. His influence in this respect 
has been widely felt as may be illustrated by the fact that the 
Slavs in their efforts to resuscitate Slavonic cultural and political 
life called Herder one of the spiritual fathers of their movement. 

In the same way in which Herder had protested against a 
concept of history according to which the past was only a 
kind of prelude to an idealised present, he turned against all 
attempts to combine that which nature has separated into one 
vague concept of humanity. He demanded, moreover, that as 
every epoch ought to be judged according to its own merits, 
so every people, or more correctly every nationahty, ought 
to be considered as an independent and organic unity. Herder 
had come to this conclusion chiefly through his study of the 
essence of language. He conceived language “as the receptacle 
in which the ideas of a nation form and preserve themselves 
and are communicated.”® Thus he became convinced that every 
^ f^orks, voL xiii, p. 184. 
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nationality had special characteristics of its own which should 
be explored. This idea seems to us so obvious that we might 
be inclined to dismiss it as a truism. Herder no doubt lost 
himself in metaphysical speculations which have often been 
ridiculed but which do not impair the intrinsic value of his 
results. When he pronounced that language and poetry were 
the products of a specific “folk-soul” he only used a meta- 
physical metaphor for the sound conviction that there can be 
discovered in every people an intellectual movement which 
is influenced and determined by its tradition and environment. 
The age of the French Revolution was the culmination of 
a period of radical individualism. Herder transferred the con- 
cept of individuality on to the national group. Nationalities to 
him were immense individuals. From this it clearly follows 
that Herder’s nationalism has nothing in common with modem 
nationalism. Herder’s nationalism found its roots and its 
limits in his humanism.^ It is fundamentally distinguished 
ftom modem nationalism by the fact that it had no connection 
with the idea of a powerful and centralised modem state. 
This nationalism was as it were spiritual and ethical rather than 
political, and it lacked any aggressive tendency. “Love of 
nationality,” Herder wrote, “must not prevent us from recog- 
nising the good which can only be achieved by the progress 
of ages and nations.” In Herder’s view nations were not strong 
political units which had formed themselves into a state in 
orde[ to conquer an empire, or at least to defend their possessions 
a gains t other nations i for him nations were groups whose 
civilisation represents the particular contribution of that group 
to the civilisation of mankind. In Herder’s eyes, history is the 
sequence and the collaboration of national organisms “which 
have this in common that there is a tendency inherent in each 
to express itself to its fullest capacity.” Here again we notice 
that the mediaeval idea of the umversitas mundi, though strongly 
shaken by the Reformation, was still effective in a more subtle 
and spiritualised form. Herder’s nationalism is the link between 
^ Cf. Meinecke, loc. cit., p. ^9. 
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the cosmopolitanism of the Enhghtenment and modem 
nationalism, it was the form which was most natural to a 
generation which valued ethics more than politics and had no 
confidence in the State. The modem concept of the national 
state did not emerge till the awakening national consciousness 
allied itself with the state already created by absolutism and 
till the economic development required strong economic units. 
This happened in Germany particularly late since here the 
strong centralised power was absent. Patriotism in the modem 
sense developed first in the only state in Germany with a strong 
pohtical energy, in Pmssia, and it is no wonder that the question 
of German unity was finally solved by Prussian politicians 
and under Pmssian leadership. 

Herder was not a German nationahst in the sense that he 
conceived of a united German state. Although voices began to 
be heard which spoke of a German nation, the vast majority 
of the people and most of the pohtical thinkers still employed 
the old terminology according to which a nation was any 
population which was united in a co mm onwealth- Thus people 
talked of the nation of Mainz, and the Abbe of Malmedy 
announced shortly before the outbreak of the French Revolution 
that he was going to call a national assembly in his tiny country.^ 
As late as 1805 Johaimes von Muller wrote to Adam Muller 
that the unity of Germany would mean the end of Europe.® 
One reason for this is no doubt the strong influence of the 
ideas of Enhghtenment even on think ers like Herder. Ij had 
been one of the favourite ideas of pohtical thought of the eigh- 
teenth century that small states were better than larger ones 
and that they were better adapted to the promotion of general 
prosperity.® We find this behef in such diverse thinkers as 
Hume and Rousseau, Moser and Joharmes von Miiher, and 
we have shown in the first chapter how widely this behef was 
held in Germany. As this enumeration illustrates, faith in 

1 H^en, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 474; vol. ii, pp. scxj, 570, 651. 

‘ Brirfwechsel ztaischen Gentz ttnd Adam Mailer, p. 43. 

* Cf. Sieber, Die Idee des Kldn-Staats bet den Denkem des aduzdinten 
Jakrhunderts, Basel, IQ20. 
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small states was shared not only by typical thinkers of the 
Enlightenment but also by those who, like Rousseau and 
Moser, went far beyond the ideas of the Enlightenment. Men 
like Hume believed in small states because they were convinced 
that in them moral perfection could best be achieved.^ Rousseau 
was in favour of small states because he realised that only in 
them could representation be avoided. Moser favoured small 
states because he thought that in them tradition and custom, 
which formed in his opinion the backbone of political life, 
would be best preserved. 

In Germany this theory fell on particularly fertile soil since 
it corresponded to the political reality and could be used for 
the justification of the status quo. Many people, of course, were 
all for small states because they were afraid of losing their 
positions if unification were effected. More important than this, 
however, was the fact that the political disruption of Germany 
absolutely prevented the thinkers from even conceiving of 
a united Germany. The fate of tie Holy Roman Empire 
certainly did not invite speculation to this effect. Thus Herder 
only expressed a common opinion when he saw no chance 
for the establishment of a German nation, even though he 
complained bitterly of Germany’s dismemberment. In a 
memorandum which he composed for the Margrave of Baden 
he contented himself with proposing the propagation of sound 
ideas as the best means for the establishment of unity. The 
que^on of German unity was in his eyes not a political but a 
cultural problem. We may call this belief naive, but we must 
not forget that the intellectual preparation of the German 
people for the national State was the first step towards uni- 
fication and that Herder made a considerable contribution to the 
solution of the problem of imity. 

Herder’s concept of the State is entirely determined by the 
political thought of the Enlightenment and is therefore in 

* Cf. Hume, Essays, The New Universal Library, p. 855 cf. also the 
instructive speech of the Curator of Bonn in 1789, printed by Hansen, loc. 
dt., vol. i, p. 478 ff. 
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Strange contrast to his concept of history. His ideas in this 
respect are particularly confused and inconsistent, and it is 
very characteristic that he admitted in a letter which he wrote 
to Haman in April 1785, with reference to the Ideen, that 
“Some passages in this part have caused me terrible trouble 
without giving me satisfaction even now, particularly the 
caput mortmm of the government.” 

It was entirely in accordance with the ideas of benevolent 
despotism when he wrote: “The State is the mother of all 
children, it must care for the health, strength and innocence 
of all.”^ In another passage he described the State, as most 
thinkers of the Enlightenment did, as a machine.® The funda- 
mental feature of his attitude is a deep distrust of the State 
which we might be entitled to trace to the experiences of his 
youth. “He who demands enlightenment from a state as such, 
who believes that the public or the ruler ought to give him 
education and happiness, speaks an imintelligible language.”® 
Herder had no idea that the State could be conceived as 
a corporation or as a political unit which was subject to particular 
laws. He saw in all forms of govenunent “only a means to help 
every individual to the free enjoyment of life or a necessary 
evil which has to be endured for the sake of the ultimate end, 
the furtherance of humanity.”* 

Like the young Fichte, he longed for the time when the 
State would have disappeared entirely. “The people,” thus 
we read in a sketch which was excluded from publication, 
“needs a master as long as it has no understanding of its own; 
the more it acquires understanding, the more government is 
bound to mitigate its methods and finall y to disappear. The 
most noble end of government, therefore, is to become dis- 
pensable so that everybody may govern himself.”® This passage 
may be interpreted as a profession in favour of democracy, but 

^ Works, vol. ix, p. 40r. * Ibid., vol. xiii, p. 340. 

’ Ibid., vol. xiii, p. 453. This, however, is contradicted in another 
passage in which the State is called the finest work of art produced by 
mankind. Ideen, Book ix, ch. iv. 

* Haym, loc. cit., ii, p. 467. 


“ Works, vol. xiii, p. 4S6. 
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in reality it was nothing but an expression of that vague humani- 
tarianism and deep distrust of the State which was the political 
creed of most educated Germans in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. In an essay on the influence of government 
on the sciences, which was one of his earliest writings and to 
which the Academy in Berlin awarded a prize, he expounded 
the thesis that despotism was detrimental to the development 
of civilisation. He maintained that only liberty would engender 
eloquence and further sciences.’- This essay was not very 
original since Herder merely transcribed Hume, for whom he 
had the greatest admiration, but he recognised in it the historic 
character of the State and acknowledged in contradiction to 
his later views that the State was a necessary institution and 
not merely an invention.® 

Herder strongly denied Hobbes’s theory of the struggle 
of all against all. He called Hobbes and Machiavelli “base and 
cold misanthropes.”® Although he recognised the instinct of 
self-preservation as a natural and legitimate one, man in his 
opinion is born for society and the status socialis is at the same 
time the status naturalis. Thus in spite of his individualistic 
starting-point, he had a clear idea of the nature of society. 
“Since the individual,” he wrote, “cannot well exist in isolation, 
a higher principle of co-operating power forms itself with 
every society. In wild confusion people oppose each other until 
according to infallible laws of nature the adverse principles 
limit each other and a kind of equilibrium and hmnony of 
movement is established.”* Herder even developed in his Idem 
a history of the growth of society in which the starting-point is 
not the individual but the family. The family is the first step 
of social organisation. The next step is determined by economic 
necessities; a nation of hunters, for instance, needs a leader 
and chooses accordingly that person as king whom they think 

1 This idea also was one of the favourite doctrines of Enlightenment, 
see Hume’s Essc^ “Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences’’j 
cf. also Shaftesbury, Characteristicks, edition 1733, vol. i, p. 107. 

• Works, vol. ix, p. 313. 

* Ibid., vol xiii, p. 4s6. 


* Ibid., vol. xiv, p. 227. 
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most able for this task. But then Herder characteristically 
discards his historic method. The social phases of the &mily 
and of the elected leader are in his opinion natural phases. The 
next phase, however, that of hereditary government, can in 
Herder’s opinion no longer be regarded as natural. Its only 
source is violence, above all that violence which is called war, 
and which Herder detested. He had as a youth experienced the 
terrors of the Seven Years War and he retained a deep horror 
of war throughout his life. Thus history seemed to him a sequel 
of wars and he did not at all share Kant’s conviction that even 
wars have contributed to the progress of mankind. In this 
sense he wrote the following passage, which shows anything but 
a true historic method and in which he committed the same 
mistake with which he reproached others, namely, to criticise 
history like a schoolmaster: “Not humanity but passions have 
conquered the earth and have driven its peoples like wild animals 
together and against one another. If it had pleased Providence 
to have us governed by higher beings, how different the history 
of man would have been.”^ This outbtirst against absolutism is 
of course more than a psychological reaction ffom personal 
experiences. It is the voice of the middle class which had grown 
weary of having its fete ordained by absolutist princes and their 
henchmen. Herder’s hatred of absolutism was so great that he 
was even unable to find a justification in history for it. 

It was with full determination that he stressed the principle 
of the ori ginal goodness of man and that he turned a gains t 
Kant who had considered man as an animal which needed a 
master. He reversed Kant’s proposition and said: “The man 
who needs a master is an animal ; as soon as he becomes a 
human being, he needs a proper master no longer.”^ Despotism 
in his opinion is not a product of nature but a d^eneiation 
and degradation of the h uman character. 

Herder saw in the rule of the masses as great a Han ge r to 
humanity as in that of an absolutist monarch, but unfintunately 
he never e:q>lained how he thought the State ou^t to^be 
* Ideati book ch. iv. * I}r^ 
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governed. In complete accordance with Humboldt he wrote: 
“As in all organisations of man, mutual help and security is the 
chief aim of their union, so also in the State that natural order is 
the best according to which everyone has the position to which 
nature has appointed him.” Herder, however, does not inform 
us what this natural order is; we can merely guess that he, like 
Humboldt, meant to limi t the sphere of influence of the State 
as far as possible. 

In contradiction to many of his contemporaries Herder never 
went back on his early conviction that the French Revolution 
was the beginning of a new epoch. He divined that the 
Revolution would arouse the forces which were to create 
new and permanent political forms. His attitude towards 
it was determined by the fact that he was an evolutionist and 
not a revolutionary. He greeted the Revolution as the son of 
the Enhghtenment which he still was, hoping that it would 
shatter absolutism for ever. But his historic sense was inevitably 
violated by the revolutionaries who tried to begin a new history 
with the year one. If he continued to view the Revolution more 
objectively than many of his contemporaries, the reason is to 
be found in the fact that he considered it as an historic event 
with historic causes. In his main work he had called natural 
history a history of revolutions; it was impossible to overlook 
that pohtical history also is a history of revolutions. 

Herder was the first German nationalist, which secures him 
a place in the history of political thought in Germany. He was 
at the same time one of the few men who tried to grasp the 
universal laws according to which the fate of mankind evolves. 
This secures him a place in the record of those attempts to 
comprehend the essence of life which we call philosophy of 
history. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BURKE IN GERMANY: FRIEDRICH GENTZ 

A HISTORY of political thought in Germany in this period of 
transition and ferment would be incomplete if we did not 
consider the influence which Burke exerted upon German 
thinkers. This influence can indeed hardly be overestimated. 
None of the political philosophers, with the sole exception 
of Rousseau, forced the German thinkers to re-define their 
political views to such an extent, none opened such funda- 
mentally new aspects as did Burke. In one respect his influence 
even surpassed that of Rousseau. Rousseau never formed a 
political school in Germany, whereas Bmke became the spiritual 
father not only of the Romantic and the Historic schools but 
also of the conservative movement as it developed after the war 
of liberation. When later conservatives in Germany declared 
that they were not counter-revolutionaries but stood for that 
which was contrary to revolution, they borrowed this phrase 
from de Maistre but they looked up to Burke as their leader.^ 
Burke was, in their eyes, not merely one of the opponents 
of the Revolution, he was the very incarnation of those historic 
forces which alone could re-establish order in a suflering 
Europe. 

Ijprke was known in Germany before his famous attack 
on the Revolution, although his reputation as a thinker of 
European rank was first established by his Reflections on the 
French Revolution. He had been known as the author of the 
Inquiry into the Nature of the Sublime and Beautiful^ which 
deeply influenced the aesthetic theory of the German Classicists.^ 

^ They refened to Burke even in order to justify their aversion to the 
introduction of the Parliamentary system in Germany by pointing out that 
Burke described the English Constitution as a peculiarly English growth 
which it was impossible to transplant. 

■ Lessing planned to translate this treatise but did not complete the 
workj the German translation was eventually undertaken by Christian 
O-ryr. 
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His part in Kn glish politicSj above all his bold defence of the 
American colonists, and his fight against corruption had been 
noticed by careful observers of English af&irs, but until 1791 
his name was known only to a limited circle of intellectuals 
and it was not the subject of any controversy. 

This was fundamentally changed after the publication of 
his Reflections. The widespread interest which this and his 
subsequent writings on the same subject aroused is illustrated 
by the mimh er of translations which appeared on the German 
book market. By 1793 there already existed three complete 
translations of this book, incl uding the one which had no lesser 
man than Gentz as author. In 1794 Gentz’s translation had to 
be reprinted, although several pirated editions had already 
tried to profit from the increasing demand. Even Burke’s 
lesser writings appeared in several translations, a fact which 
is the more remarkable since interest in pohtical questions 
was on the whole confined to members of the educated classes, 
many of whom read Burke in the English original. 

The German journals and periodicals which had only recently 
b^un to take any interest in political problems made their 
readers famili ar with Burke’s ideas by publishing articles on 
him and by reviewing his books. Rehberg for instance reviewed 
the Reflections in the Jenaer AUgemeine iiteraturzeitung and 
Brandes in the Gottingische gehhrte Anzeigeny the two most 
important German periodicals of the time.^ We must be careful, 
however, not to overestimate the interest which the pvblic 
took in this passionate refutation of the Revolution. Few people, 
curiously enough perhaps not even Burke hims elf^ realised 
that this book formed a landmark in the history of modem 
pohtical thought and that it initiated a vigorous train of thought 
which was to find expression in the historic and organic theory 
of the State. None of the reviewers accepted Burke’s views 
wholeheartedly, and even those who agreed with him in his 
denunciation of the Revolution criticised his vdiement tirades 
and his stubborn refusal to recognise the histerical causes 
^ Fdeda Biauacb RurAe in DaascUand, p. 40 S. 
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which had led to the catastrophe. None of the German critics 
of the Revolution was willing to join in Burke’s appeal for a 
European cruSade against the common enemy of civilisation. 
The friends of the Revolution on the other hand, whose niunber 
dwindled as the Terror increased, retorted with abuse and 
treated Bmke as an apostate, a bribed tool of the anti-revolu- 
tionary forces, particularly after it became known that he 
received a pension from the Crown.^ 

When we read through the voliunes of Archenholz’s Minerva 
we find no sign that its editor thought the Reflections an epoch- 
making book. This is so much more surprising since the Minerva 
was an outspokenly political periodical which devoted a great 
amount of its space to the discussion of French affairs. The 
reason for this neglect will help us to appraise Burke’s place in 
the development of political thought in Germany. Archenholz 
had been a staunch defender of the Revolution, in which he 
saw the fulfilment of the ideals of the Enlightenment, and he 
turned against it only very reluctantly when the Terror and 
the overthrow of the Girondists shocked and disgusted him. 
Yet he never gave up his belief in the humanitarian and cosmo- 
politan principles which he expected the Revolution to carry 
into practice. He did not realise that the Revolution was the 
beg inning of a new era, and that when Bmke attacked it in 
reality he was defending the idea of a united European civilisa- 
tion, an idea which was so dear to the thought of the Enlighten- 
ment. It is true that Burke himself did not recognise this 
significance of the Revolution, at least not at all times. He 
tended to regard the Revolution as the incarnation of the 
philosophic spirit of the eighteenth century, and it was in 
protest against the “metaphysical approach to politics” that 
he stressed the historical and emotional side of political thought. 
He was inclined to overrate the responsibility of the philosophers 
for the outbreak of the Revolution and he grossly misrepre- 

For Wieland’s opinion of Burke, see Neuer Deutscher Merkar, 1790, 
p. 144. Forster thought Burke’s work not even worthy of a translation; 
Cf. Works, vol. vi, pp. 70-85; vol. viii, p. 115 ff. 
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seated Rousseau, who was in his opinion responsible for aU 
the mischief. But Burke was one of the first to investigate 
the question of the intellectual origins of the Revolution, a 
question on which discussion is not yet closed. 

Burke attacked in many poignant passages the spirit of the 
eighteenth century, that century of quibblers and quacks, 
but there was much of its opdmism in his naive exaltation 
of the British constitution and in his belief in moderate but 
steady progress. Aichenholz, like many friends of the revolu- 
tionaries — if only they would remain decently moderate — saw 
in Burke not the political philosopher, but the political agitator 
whose anti-revolutionary activity was to be classed with that of 
the pamphleteer Hoffinan in Vienna. We remonber Goldsmith’s 
complaint that his fi'iend Burke gave up to party what was due 
to mankind. How little Burke was considered a political 
philosopher in his own country is illustrated by the fact to 
which Lord Morley and Cobban have drawn attention, that 
he never created a school of political thought in England-^ 
In Germany likewise the first generation of his readers, men 
like Braudes and Rehberg, who were essentially men of the 
eighteenth century, were not aware of Burke’s role as the 
pohtical philosopher who laid the foundations of modem 
conservatism. They had no understanding for his religious 
ideas, nor sympathy with the elements of mysticism in him 
which the Romantics were to emphasise. 

In order to understand Burke’s significance we havf to 
bear in mind that his attack on Natural Law and the Revolution 
as the embodiment of it fell on particularly fertile ground. 
The idea of Natural Law had lost the grip which it had held 
on European minds for centuries j it had been first the expression 
of the economic and spiritual unity of rile JMiddle and 
later the corrective in a time of constitutional and religious 
strife. The events of the Frendi Revolution had shown 
unmistakably the results of a purely rational concept of Stam 

^ See Morley, Burke, p. 312J Cobban, Burke emd Bie Revolt agcamt the 
Eighteenth Century, p. 27^. 
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and Law. Many people who hitherto had implicit faith in 
the capacity of philosophers to prescribe laws for the organisa- 
tion of society began to doubt the validity of philosophic 
theories when they saw that innocent and decent people were 
led to the guillotine in the name of philosophy. They began 
to crave for security and social stability and to resort to the 
wisdom of their ancestors rather than to the arguments of 
radical philosophers. 

Moser, who on many points came to similar conclusions to 
Burke, could not make himself heard since he only represented 
a small German state. Burke, on the other hand, represented 
one of the most powerful nations and could point to the 
convincing history of a people for whom most Germans had 
the greatest admiration. Moser’s appeal to take the complex 
fabric of the social order as it had grown through the centuries 
more seriously than such ideas as the rights of man seemed 
old-fashioned and even slightly amusing; Biurke’s insistence 
on the wisdom of history was borne out by the political and 
cultural achievements of England. German pohtical thinkers 
had learned from Montesquieu to direct their eyes to England 
and when the French experiment seemed to threaten the whole 
social order and to shatter the idyllic notions which they had 
adopted from Rousseau, they turned to England more eagerly 
than ever. We have noticed this transition in the case of Wieland 
and his case was typical. German political thought was entirely 
dependent on French and English ideas, and as soon as the 
influence of one source declined the other increased in 
proportion. 

Since Btirke’s influence on political thought in Germany 
was inextricably conneaed with his writings on the French 
Revolution, the question might well be asked whether he 
substantially contributed to turn public opinion in Germany 
against the Revolution as he undoubtedly did in England. 
Did he increase that hostility to the Revolution which had 
been spreading apace in Germany almost from the moment 
when the news of the storming of the Bastille excited the world? 
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One tiling can be said at once: Burke had not been the first 
to attack the principles of the Revolution. When his Rejlectiom 
became known in Germany, that is to say, between 1791 
and 1795, the general enthusiasm had cooled down considerably 
and books like Brandes’ Political Reflections on the French 
Revolution (1790), and Rehberg’s Inquiry into the French 
Revolution (1793), which was a collection of essays written 
and published during the preceding years, had stated the case 
of those who feared and mistrusted the events beyond the 
Rhine. Neither of those two thinkers can be said to have changed 
his views on the Revolution imder the immediate infiuence 
which Burke undoubtedly exerted upon them, especially on 
Rehberg. Both were hostile to the Revolution from the 
beginning. Many of their arguments, however, bear Burke’s 
impress, but their instinctive conservatism was established 
before they took notice of Burke’s crusade against the Revolu- 
tion. On the other hand it is equally certain that Burke’s 
vigorous attack helped to alienate many minds from the cause 
of the Revolution. The fact that Burke’s anti-revolutionary 
writings were such a success on the German book market 
does not prove much by itself. Two translations of Paine’s 
book on the R^hts of Man, for instance, likewise appeared 
in one year. It only proves that there was a wide interest in 
the problems of the Revolution, a fact for which no proof is 
needed. Burke’s importance for the development of German 
political thought does not lie in his role as a herald iq, the 
struggle against the Revolution. In this respect his work was 
entirely futile since the result of the Revolution, the trans- 
formation of the feudal into the modem state, was inevitable. 
But that we are able today to judge the Revolution impartially 
we owe to a large extent to Burke, who taught his generation 
to think in historical terms although he was rmwilling to apply 
these terms to the Revolution itself.^ Burke, like Herder in 
Germany, put an end to that arrogance of the think ers of the 
Enhghtenment who believed that they had reached the summit 

^ It is in this sense that Tocquevilte can be called a disciple of Burke’s. 
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of civilisation and he taught men to be modest and to look back 
to the past as a storehouse of experience and wisdom. It was 
his merit to have combined reason and history, which the 
thinkers of the Enlightenment tended to separate^ they used 
the criterion of reason to criticise history, Burke showed that 
reason reveals itself in history. Above all, he taught the German 
thinkers to concern themselves with “the deeper realities of 
social life.” 

Burke has rightly been compared with Sir Thomas More, 
with whom he shared the belief in a common European 
civilisation which seemed to both to be threatened with 
disintegration.^ More fought against the Reformation, Burke 
batded with the Revolution which at times seemed to him the 
product of Protestantism. Only Burke’s fear that the social 
order, which had produced men like Garrick and Johnson 
and in which it was such a joy to live, was threatened with 
destruction explains the almost hysterical excesses of his attack 
and his occasional cotmivance at crude reaction. More sent 
heretics to the stake for the sake of the holy Church, Btrrke 
preached the crusade against the regicide French Government. 
But there was more in him than fear, there was the belief in 
the strength of Western civilisation as it had been handed down 
by countless generations before and it was on this belief that 
he based his theory of the State as an organism and praised 
family. Church and corporations as the foundations of society. 
It was this idea most of all which appealed to the German 
Romantics who turned to Burke because he had not merely 
written an anti-revolutionary book but had assigned to the in- 
dividual a place in the State as a member of an organic whole. 

There was only one other political thinker in Europe who 
opposed to the rational belief of the revolutionaries a new faith. 
But de Maistre lost himself in mystical speculation and in a 
passionate attempt to re-establish Ae superiority of the highest 
mediaeval power in Europe, the Pope. His brilliant defence of 
Catholicism had a deep effect on the thought of the Romantics, 
1 Chambers, R. W., Thomas More, p. 364. 
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but the influence of Burke, who in spite of his obvious Catholic 
sympathies remained a faithful Protestant, was deqper and 
more lasting, particularly in the Protestant north of Germany, 
where the centre of German politics was to lie. Burke gave 
expression to the desire of his generation for a stable social 
order and to the increasing distrust of reason, but he took into 
account the fact, unrealised by de Maistre, that it was impossible 
to turn back the wheel of history. Thus he was one of the most 
important leaders in that powerful revolt against the eighteenth 
century which remodelled the political shape of Europe. 

Friedrich Gentz was the German thinker whose name was 
most closely connected with that of Bmrke. He was not only 
his pupil and translator but also his heir, and after Burke’s 
death he carried on his master’s struggle against the Revolution 
and its liquidator, Napoleon. Gentzbegan,as wehavementioned, 
by hailin g the Revolution with the same enthusiasm as most 
of his countrymen. His development from this early enthusiasm 
to an almost unbounded hatred can be described in a few 
sentences. In a letter which he wrote to his friend Garve, as 
late as April 1791, he proudly called himself the friend of the 
Revolution. In the same year he published an article On the 
origin and the highest principles of law in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift in which he attacked Moser, whom he exposed as a 
reactionary and he defended the rights of man on the basis 
of Natural Law^ A few years later (1793) he published his 
able translation of the R^lections, to which he ann^ed .some 
political articles of his own. In these articles he revealed himself 
as a strong supporter of Burke, whom he defended against 
criticism though he still deemed some mental reservation 
necessary. By 1798 his views had changed so completely that 
he wrote of “the hellish tyranny of that cursed government.”® 
As early as 1794 he had already translated Mallet du Pan’s 
violent diatribe against the Revolution.® 

^ Berliner Monatsschrift, 1791, i, p. 370 ff. 

* Letter of April 26, 1798. Brirfe an Garve, p. 109. 

* Considerations stir la nature de la rivolution de la France et sur les causes 
qui enprolomment la durie. 
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There has been much conjecture as to the reasons for Gentz’s 
conversion. One of his friends, Henriette Herz, who know him 
intimately, spoke of a bribe given by the Austrian Government. 
This is not very convincing and is entirdy unproved, but a 
more probable explanation is quite simple and less sensational. 
In his letter to Garve of 19th April 1791, Gentz wrote that 
he had received Burke’s book a few days ago.^ Although he 
did not adopt Burke’s views iinreservedly, the fact remains 
that he was never to speak a word in favom of the Revolution 
again, though he still continued to consider it as the most 
important political event of the age. From April 1791 onwards, 
we observe how he displayed an increasing hatred of the 
Revolution and Napoleon and how this hatred grew steadily 
till with the restoration of the Bourbons the work of the 
Revolution seemed to be finally destroyed. 

It cannot of course be asserted that it was the reading of 
Burke which turned Gentz ftom an admirer of the Revolution 
into its fiercest foe. Such an interpretation would give a dramatic 
touch to Gentz’s life which, it is true, did not lack dramatic 
detail. In reality Gentz was intellectually prepared to hate 
the Revolution and all it stood for before he came in contact 
with Burke’s thought. He was essentially a child of the eigh- 
teenth century, a disciple of Kant, a rationalist to the core and 
entirely irreligious, though he played for some time with the 
idea of becoming a Catholic. As late as 1817 he confessed to 
Adam Muller that he considered reason the true and only 
known source of knowledge, a confession which must have 
deeply shocked his Romantic friend.^ When he hailed the 
Revolution at first with enthusiasm he did so because he believed, 
to use a phrase of Cobban’s, that it was the eighteenth cenmry 
in action.^ Like many others he was deceived by the terminology 
of the revolutionaries, which was largdy drawn from the 
storehouse of catchwords of the Enlightenment. He did not 

1 Brirfe, ed. Wittichen, vol. i, p. 203. 

* Bri^echsel ztoischen Gentz und MMler, p. 243. 

* Cobban, loc. dt., p. X2. 
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see that the Revolution had a Janus head, that it was not 
only the eighteenth century in action and even its culmination 
but at the same time the reaction against it. But he must have 
had his doubts very soon, though we have no documentary 
evidence for this. Burke only helped him to become conscious of 
the danger with which the eighteenth century was threatened. 
It is characteristic of his true political convictions that until 
the end of his life his ideal was Europe as it appeared at the 
eve of the Revolution.^ 

It is not surprising that the rationalist Gentz was not attracted 
by those traits in Burke which were to have such lasting influence 
on the German Romantics. Burke’s religious ideas, his historic 
outlook, his admiration for the Middle Ages and his distrust 
of rational systems meant nothing to Gentz. He even thought 
Burke’s fear of atheism was slightly ridiculous and certainly 
exaggerated. In spite of his close friendship with the Romantic 
political philosopher Adam Muller, Gentz himself was far 
from being a Romantic. “Romanticism added to his picture 
of the world only some new colours but no fundamental lines,” 
as Srbik remarks.^ His deep friendship with Muller was based 
on the fascination which the brilliant personality of Muller 
exerted on him, not on Miiller’s ideas, which Gentz often 
ridiculed. The friends shared ah extreme and definitely neurotic 
sensitiveness. Perhaps Gentz, who was not a systematic thinker, 
admired his friend who seemed to be able to view the world 
as a whole. Although Gentz was perhaps the most able ijiter- 
preter of the ideas of enlightened absolutism at a time when 
its days were numbered we are entitled to deal with him in 
a chapter on the Romantic movement. He belonged to none of 
the schools of thought which were fo rming themselves and no 
party can daim him as its member. But he shared his hatred 
of the Revolution with the Romantics and he acted as the 
mediator between them and the chief representative of the 
reaction, Mettemich. 

^ Clery, les idies poUtiques de F. de Gentz, p. 23. 

* Mettemich, vol. i, p. ^45. 
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It is no accident that the man who became the most famous 
publicist in Europe and who devoted his life to the restoration 
of the old order came from Prussia, the country where bene- 
volent absolutism had found its fullest expression. Prussia 
had been the coimtry in which Enlightenment seemed to 
have penetrated deepest into the political organisation of 
society and had produced a type of able and broad-minded 
officials who tried to adapt the new ideas to Prussian 
needs. This is the reason why Gentz at the beg inning of 
his career was strongly influenced by the pohtical ideals of 
the Enlightenment. After his conversion to conservatism 
he left Prussia for Austria, which seemed to him the strong- 
hold of conservatism and the centre of the resistance against 
Napoleon. 

In his attitude towards the Revolution Gentz is typical of the 
fears and prejudices of the enlightened minds of eighteenth- 
century society. His original enthusiasm for the Revolution 
was youthful and immature playing with fire, an academic 
radicalism which evaporated when he realised its implications. 
He seized on Burke whose rhetoric, though he ridiculed it, 
impressed him, because, as he put it himself, “he who will 
outcry the storm must speak with a voice of thimder.” In 
this he resembled his great master Mettemich, that essentially 
eighteenth-century statesman who also understood how to 
make use of Romantic ideas and how to forge with their help 
the ;^oHtical creed of legitimism. 

It has been claimed for Gentz that he was one of the few 
German publicists who possessed a political programme and 
a political philosophy.^ In reality his early pohtical utterances 
are wholly unoriginal and he remained to the end an eclectic 
to whom tactics mattered more than pohtical philosophy. 
He voiced the demand for freedom, but he takes the edge oft 
this dangerous doctrine by maintaining that freedom is linuted 
by definitio n. In his early pamphlets he distinguished himself 
in no way from the thinkers of the Enlight enm ent with whom 
^ Cf. F. V. Gentz, Staatsschriften, ed. by H. v. Eckardt, p. xi. 
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he believed in a social contract and in the rights of man. The 
man who demanded from Frederick William III in an eloquent 
manifesto the introduction of the freedom of the Press became 
the closest collaborator of the author of the notorious decrees 
of Carlsbad. It must be admitted that at least until i8io Gentz 
was in favour of mild measures against the Press and he tried 
to exert a restraining influence on the reactionary Government 
tin he became scar^ of the growing liberal movement. How 
far Gentz was from political insight is illustrated by an essay 
which he published in 1793 in which he dealt with the problem 
of the morality of revolutions. Here he ma i nta in ed that only 
such revolutions could morally be justified as were carried out 
by the unanimous consent of the people. It might well be argued 
that Gentz was merely rationalising his inveterate distaste 
for revolutions. His early political essays, however, reveal 
another point which is more interesting not as a contribution 
to political philosophy but as an expression of a prevailing 
pohtical attitude. In one of these essays Gentz strongly 
denounces pohtical radicahsm altogether. He holds that hberty 
within limit s is a good thing , but too much hberty would destroy 
the State. "Fanatical worshippers of hberty are nowhere 
good citizens,” thus he formulated his disapproval of radicahsm.^ 
In this he expressed exactly what most of his contemporaries 
thought. It was one thing to write academic essays on pohtical 
philosophy, it was quite another to attempt to put this philo- 
sophy into practice. There were only a very few people^ who 
were w illing to act on their principles like the revolutionary 
intehectuals in Mainz; most men recoiled from the Revolution 
when it became too radical for their liking. Some, like the 
German Classicists, retreated entirely from pohtics; some, like 
the Romantics, fled into the past, and some, like Gentz, offered 
their services to the reactionary forces, which profiting from 
the fear of a world revolution reshaped Europe after the coUapse 
of Napoleon. The only pohtical idea which Gentz worked out 
systematicahy and to which he dung throughout his life was 
^ Burke’s Betrachtmgen, voL u, p. 142. 
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that of the balance of power. This also was essentially a concept 
of the eighteenth century, based on the belief that reason ought 
to govern states as it ought to govern individuals. In Gentz’s 
case it was also the application of Montesquieu’s principle 
of the separation of powers. 

For the rising nationalism Gentz had no understanding, 
he was even contemptuous of it. The question of German 
unity meant to him only the superiority of Austria, and he did 
his best to prove that the war against Napoleon was not a 
war of supressed nations but one conducted by Cabinets in 
order to restore the balance of power. “The princes and their 
mini sters and generals have done most of it,” he wrote in 1818, 
apparently completely forgetting the enormous sacrifices made 
by the people.’^ Like Mettemich he was afraid that the spirit 
which animated the masses in the war would lead them to 
a democratic revolution.^ 

It was the eighteenth century, its gaiety, its epicureanism, 
its courtesy, which Gentz was intent to preserve when he used 
his rich talents in the struggle against the Revolution and 
Napoleon. We quoted above a passage from Gentz’s earlier 
writings in which he revealed his fear of excesses. The principle 
of the balance of power was used by him as a device to overcome 
this fear. Thus Gentz did not adopt Burke’s historic point of 
view for its own sake, but merely as an antidote against the 
Revolution which disturbed the whole system of balance. 
There is no doubt that Burke himself became so antagonistic 
to tlie Revolution because he realised this point very clearly. 
Gentz was well aware that he incurred the reproach of being 
a reactionary. It was in accordance with his liberal past when 
he took great pains to refute this accusation. He justified 
his attitude theoretically by pointing out that in a time when 
disturbance prevails one has to be on the side of those who try 
to maintain the status quo. This is the same attitude which 
Burke expressed when he described himself as one who, 
“when the equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may be 

^ Schriften, vol. iii, p. “ TagebBcher, 1861, p. 277. 
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endangered by overloading it upon one side, is desirous of 
carrying the small weight of his reasons to that which may 
preserve its equipoise.”^ Gentz formulated this principle 
of political balance excellently in a letter to Johannes von Muller : 
“Two principles constitute the moral and intelligible world; 
one is that of continuous progress, the other that of the limitation 
of this progress. If the former prevailed, nothing would be 
firm and lasting on earth and the whole social existence would 
be a plaything for winds and waves. If the latter prevailed, 
or even if it gained preponderance, everything would petrify 
or putrify.”® One might discover Kant’s principle of the social 
antagonism in this, but in fact it was only the rationalisation 
typical of a generation tired of the Revolution and hungry for 
peace. It also furnishes us with an explanation why Gentz 
turned to Burke whose direct influence on him, as we have 
seen, was so comparatively small. Gentz’s biographers have 
not stressed the fact sufficiently that he was a dialectician, that 
is, a man who is fond of arguing and realises that there are 
mostly two sides to a question. When he first read Burke, he 
was attracted by the vigour with which Burke put the case of 
those who feared the Revolution, and it was only gradually 
that he himself was seized by this fear.® Until 1800 he avowed 
the pacifism of the enlightened thinkers and criticised Bmke 
for his constant exhortation to destroy revolutionary France 
by fire and sword. 

To Gentz, Burke the publicist, the pohtical agitator always 
mattered more than Burke the political philosopher. *" He 
willingly gave up the liberal principles of his early career 
when he thought that any concessions to radicalism would 
end in anarchy, for, as he expressed it in a letter to A dam Muller : 
“I shall welcome any kind of feudalism, if only it &ees us 

‘ Quoted in Morley, Burke, p. 83. 

* Schriften, ed. Schlesier, vol. iii, p. xlix; cf. also vol. v, p. 319. 

* This is borne out by his letter of April 1791 which we quoted above 
and in which he wrote that Burke deserved a hearing, that his book gave 
him greater pleasure than that of a hundred shallow eulogists of the Revo- 
lution, but that he disagreed with Burke’s principles and conclusions. 
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from the rule of the rabble, the sham scholars, the students 
and particularly the jomnalists.”^ 

Gentz’s liberal adversaries have always simply described 
him as a mercenary journalist who works for the cause for which 
he is paid. It is true that he accepted rich rewards from those 
who were interested like him in maintaining the old order, 
but he always made a point of selling him self only to people 
who held the same political convictions as himself. The greatest 
publicist of his age was not a political philosopher, but he was 
a pohtical force of the first rank. 
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CHAPTER IX 


NOVALIS AND FRIEDRIC2I SCHLEGEL 

We have pointed out in the Introduction that it is impossible 
to understand the development of political thought in Germany 
at the end of the eighteenth century widiout taking into account 
its dose connection with general philosophical tendencies and 
that above all we have to consider the intiinate contact between 
political thought and philosophy of history. Political thought 
is only one of the branches of intellectual life, and the attitude 
of the political thinker is deeply influenced by his concept of 
life in general and by his views on history in particular. This 
is most dearlj' shown in the case of Novalis. 

No\'alis undoubtedly was the most important thinker amongst 
the early Romantics. In his thought all the different and often 
contradictory lendendes of the time are blended into a 
fascinating fabric of ideas. It is true that these ideas constitute 
a quarry rather than, an edifice, but it is in this quarry that we 
find blodts which were hewn by later thinkers such as Hegel. 
It is very difficult and perhaps even impossible to reduce 
the ideas of this “mystic impressionist”^ to a consistent system, 
but it is compaiativdy easy m detect theii guiding principles 
and to discover in them the tendendes which characterised 
this productive period. The essentially Romantic attitude of 
Novalis is revealed in the ftagmentary character of his work. 
Apart ftom some poems, none of his productitms is finished, 
and we find his rich ideas scattered throughout hundreds of 
short epigrams. The Romantics were indeed not masters of 
ftmn, they were unwilling or unable to erorcbe that wise 
self-restrioion which Goethe called the first characteristic of 
the artist. Their emotional and often nmibid desire to sedt 
the absolute, to pentiiate into the infinite prevented than fitom 
forming their e^qtedences, since no discovery was able to 

1 lidncober^, JVoc>ai!». p. io6. 
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satisfy them. They were and indeed never could be content 
with reality, for they were driven by an almost feverish yearning 
to pierce through reality. Many of them were physically iU 
or mentally unbalanced; Novalis and Wackenroder died early 
of consumption, Holderlin became insane and Kleist committed 
suicide. These facts are not mentioned in order to show that 
there was something essentially morbid in their thought, but 
rather to illustrate the enormous pressure under which they 
lived and worked. They all belonged to a generation which had 
to find an answer to the almost superhuman challenge of a 
social and political system which had been shaken to its founda- 
tions. When they grew conscious of their task they found them- 
selves confronted with the gigantic work of the Classicists, 
which roused them to enthusiasm but which at the same time 
they tried to outdo in despairing emulation. No wonder that 
their answer was more a helpless stammer than coherent 
speech. They were themselves aware of their impotence, but 
they tried to convince themselves and others that their very 
impotence was only the expression of their deep insight into 
the mysteries of life. “He who wants to take fragments of this 
kind literally,” Novalis wrote, “may be an honest man, but he 
must not pretend to be a poet.”^ 

The political thought of Novalis was stimulated and 
influenced chiefly by three factors. The most important, of 
course, is the French Revolution and the passionate discussion 
aroused by it, the second is the work of men like Herder and 
Moser who had taught their age to become historically conscious, 
and the third is the movement of religious revival which had 
sprung up in Europe as a reaction from the paganism of the 
Qassicists and the rational criticism of the philosophes. In a 
genuinely Romantic way Novalis combined all these tendencies 
into his mystic concept of society, which belongs to the sphere 
of poetry rather than to the sphere of political philosophy, 
but which was destined to have a far-reaching political 
influence. 

^ Worhs, Minor edition, vol. ii, p. 14s. 
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Novalisj who was seventeen years old when the Revolution 
broke out, shared in the general enthusiasm which it aroused. 
Its emotionalism, its radical impetuosity appealed to him and 
throughout his life he retained a deep interest in its development 
and a secret regard for Robespierre. To Novalis, whose attitude 
was hmdamentally determined by aesthetic considerations, 
the Revolution seemed a gigantic drama, a promethean attempt 
of mankind to challenge the established order. He revealed 
a remarkable insight into the causes of the Revolution when 
he realised that France had been in a state of stagnation and 
that the king had been “dethroned” long before he was actually 
deposed. He was not at all willing to identify himself with 
the interests and privileges of the nobility to which he himself 
belonged. 

Novalis was the only nobleman among the early Romantics, 
but he did not lead the life considered suitable for a member 
of that class. He worked for his living in a profession and he 
thereby showed that he did not want to derive any advantages 
from his social position. On the other hand he was one of the 
first to romanticise the nobility by assigning to it a dignity of 
its own which was based not on privileges but on a special 
social function. Nobility was in Im eyes “the moral fa^ty” 
in the State, that is to say, it was only justified if it represented 
an exceptionally high moral standard. All the Romantics 
followed Novalis in this romanticising of nobility and some 
of them like Adam Muller, although they were themselves 
commoners, became the most ardent supporters of nobility. 
The nobleman who had been so long the object of hatred and 
derision became the object of veneration and the exponent of 
everything that was sound and lasting in society. Nobility 
to the Romantic was, to use Bmke’s expression, “a gracefiil 
ornament to the civil order and the Corinthian capital of polished 
society.”^ It is not without interest to note that nobility was 
romanticised exacdy at the moment when it had irrevocably 
lost its political preponderance and was on the point of becoming 
^ Reflectiotis on the French Revolution, p. iss. 
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a relatively insignificant class. It was in this attitude also that 
the new historical consciousness revealed itself. The institution 
of nobility represented the conservative principle of tradition, 
and the noble families came to be considered as the factors 
which had guaranteed a steady pohtical development. Par- 
ticularly after the French Revolution the nobility seemed to 
many the incarnation of the forces which could stem the tide 
of anarchy. The Romantics, in glorifying nobility, doubtless 
performed a most valuable service to that class which had been 
in danger of being swept away by the rising democratic forces. 
If it was to survive it was necessary that its existence should 
be justified afresh, and the best justification was to claim for it 
a particular social function. 

The second factor which determined the political thought of 
Novalis was his concept of history, his philosophy of history, 
if we can use so ambitious a term for his inconsistent and 
obscure attempts to tackle the problems of history. For Novalis, 
as for all Romantics, history had a new and provocative 
importance. To penetrate into the past was one way of escaping 
the present. We noted already the restless dissatisfaction which 
was the psychological disposition prevailing in the Romantic 
mind. This dissatisfaction was combined with an ardent desire 
to view the world as a whole and to conceive it as the emanation 
of the divine. The Romantic, therefore, not only glorified the 
past but saw in it the indispensable presupposition to the present. 
That the present cannot be understood without the past is 
a legi tima te historical principle with which every historian 
will agree and which has indeed become a commonplace. 
The Romantics, however, went further. In Novalis’s opinion 
the present does not exist as such, it exists only as the meeting- 
point between the past and the future, and the goal of the 
historian is to link up past and futme.^ To the historian of 
Enlightenment history was a text-book on human virtue or a 
narrative of anecdotes, to the Romantic it is in the first place 
an art. The historian must be a poet, that is to say, he must be 
* Works, vol. iii, p. W. 
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a Tnan who tries to discover tihe hidden meaning of historical 
events and who uses historical data as raw material for his 
creations. Novalis talks contemptuously of the school historian, 
of the chronicler who wants to give everything and really gives 
nothing, since he is the slave of facts and not their master.^ 
In his opinion the historical data are the dead material to which 
only the historian can give life. In this Novalis follows ideas 
which he had found in Moser, Herder and Burke. Burke’s 
influence on Novalis is invaluable, even if we do not go as far 
as some scholars who assert that Burke entirely changed 
Novalis’s political opinions, particularly with regard to the 
French Revolution.*® Novalis mentions Burke only once in his 
works, but we notice his impress throughout. This reference 
itself is remarkable and throws light on Burke’s influence on 
German thought. “Many anti-revolutionary books have been 
written for the Revolution,” Novalis wrote, “Burke has written 
a revolutionary book against the Revolution.”® This passage, 
whichreveals the Romantic predilection for epigrams, shows that 
Novalis took Burke not as an objective historian or a political 
philosopher but as a passionate politician. In this case also 
Novalis was impressed by the emotionalism, the impetuosity 
in Burke, and it was on this account that Burke’s ideas on history 
and religion foimd entrance into the Romantic movement 
and through it into subsequent political thought in Germany. 
Novalis shared Burke’s distrust for deflnitions and principles, 
although his hostility to rationalism had sources very dfl&rent 
from those of the English thinker.* Burke distrusted principles 
and advocated a policy which was based on tradition and evolu- 
tion because he treated the history of his country as an organic 

Works, vol. ii, p. 375. 

‘ Cf, Samuel, F. v. HardoAergs poetische Staatsat^asstmg, p. 78. In 
reality, of course, Novalis did not become disappointed with the Revolution 
because he read Burke, but he admired Burke because the latter e^^ressed 
to some extent what Novalis himself and many of his generation felt. 

* Works, vol. ii, p. 34. 

* Cf. Burke’s remark: “One sure symptom of an ill-conduaed State is 
the propensity of the people to resort to theories,” quoted in L. Stephen, 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii, p. 22*;. 
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unity which not even revolution had been able to inter- 
rupt. He was convinced that “all the reformations we have 
hitherto made have proceeded upon the principle of 
reverence to antiquity.”^ He would have been somewhat 
smprised if somebody had pointed out to him that the 
organic concept was to become the backbone of a new theory 
of State. 

Novalis and the Romantics repudiated the principles of the 
French Revolution not because they were inconsistent with 
English or French history but because they contradicted their 
metaphysical convictions. To use an Hegelian term they saw 
in the Revolution only the antithesis which meant just as little 
to them as the thesis constituted by the collasping eighteenth 
century.® They were concerned with the synthesis, that is to 
say, with some mystical ideal which was the combination of all 
the divergent tendencies of the period. They objected to the 
French revolutionaries because the latter propounded the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality as an absolute canon, whereas the 
Romantics considered them only as relatively valid principles. 
They were particularly opposed to the demand for equality 
since a society which was based on equality seemed to them 
very far from their aesthetic and organic ideal. The parts 
of a work of art and the members of an organism are not equal 
since they have different ftmctions to fulfil. “All men,” thus 
Novalis expressed it, “are by nature only relatively equal, 
whidh in fact is the old inequality, the stronger has also a stronger 
right. Likewise men are not by nature free but only more or 
less bound.”® To the Romantic, equality meant mechanisation, 
whereas his concept of society was an organic one in which 
the single elements were not merely co-ordinated but sub- 
ordinated and interconnected. 

The third element in Novalis’s thought is the religious one. 
Novalis had grown up in an atmosphere of pietism which had 

^ Loc. cit., p. 29. 

* “Thesis and antithesis are the terminal points of a line. The line is the 
synthesis,” Works, vol. ii, p. 252. ’ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 146. 
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been an efficient counter-weight against the rational and dry 
religiosity of the age and his religious convictions had been 
formed by his contact with mysticism. Mysticism with its 
tendency to overcome the boundary between the knowable 
and the unknowable strongly appealed to the Romantics, and 
it is possible to trace many of Novalis’s views to the thought of 
men like Jacob Bohme. The strongest power which religion 
can give to man seemed to Novalis that which is given by faith. 
Faith was more important than knowledge and more dhcient 
than purely political authority. Novalis headed a section of his 
pohtical fragments Faith and Love, and indeed these emotions 
or psychological dispositions seemed to him the mainstays 
of political life. It was in this spirit that he defended super- 
stitions and prejudices. We remember Burke’s praise of 
prejudice “which renders a man’s virtue his habit. Burke 
justifies his defence of prejudice in a remarkable passage which 
exacdy represents the idea of the Romantics: “We are afraid 
to put men to live and trade each on his own private stock 
of reason; because we suspect that this stock in each man is 
small, and that the individuals would do better to avail them- 
selves of the general bank and capital of nations and of ages.”® 
Burke might not have wished to question in this sentence 
the operation of reason altogether, but he certainly doubted 
its operation in the individual mind. The Romantics went 
further and discarded reason entirely as a reliable measure of 
life. s) 

It has been mentioned that most of the Romantics were 
Protestants and were therefore, when they were seized by the 
revivalist current, most apt to turn against that form of religion 
imder which they had grown up. Thus we are confronted 
with a strong movement of conversion setting in among st the 
intellectuals just at a time when Catholicism itself in Germany 
had come into dose contact with the ideas of Enlighten- 
ment. The religious attitude of the Romantics was determined 
by their discovery of an important political phenomenon. 

> Loc. cit., p. 84. * ^c. cit., p. 84, 
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They realised that Protestantism had not only been a religious 
movement but also a political one,and that it hadfundamentally 
changed the political situation in Europe. Novalis, for instance, 
openly denounced the princes for having used Protestantism 
in order to establish their territorial sovereignty. The Romantics 
were inclined to believe that the Reformation was the first 
act of the rebellion of the modem European against the 
mediaeval world, and they drew a line which led straight from 
the Reformation to the French Revolution.^ 

They tended to fix the blame for the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in the political and intellectual spheres on to 
Protestantism. That is why they glorified Catholicism and 
felt an ardent desire for “those beautiful times when Europe 
was one Christian country” and was not disunited by religious 
or national smuggles. Thus they came to romanticise the 
Middle Ages by representing them as an age of religious and 
social fulfilment and of a rich cultural life. It did not matter 
that this picture was not compatible with the facts, that 
instead of unity there was the fierce struggle between Chinch 
and State, that the power of the State itself was disintegrating; 
it served its purpose as an escape from the present and as an 
ideal. 

Novalis was never actually converted to Catholicism, his 
early death perhaps prevented him from taking this final 
step, but he drew in glowing colours the picture of Europe in 
the Middle Ages in a famous essay.* In this essay, which is a 
poem in prose, Novahs denounced Protestantism and revolution 
alike as attempts to interrupt the organic development of man- 
kind and as detrimental to the religious spirit. He pronounced 
judgment on the Enlightenment as the period which loved 
the li ght “on account of its mathematical obedience and its 
impudence.” All the Romantics loved the darkness, which 

* The resemblaoce between Reformation and Revolution was noticed also 
by Burke, who as it is known has been accused of Catholic leanings. Cf. 
Thoughts on French Affairs. 

* Die Christenheit Oder Europa, written in 1799, but not published in its 
entirety until 1826. 
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seemed to them the symbol of the mysteries and productivity 
of hfe. NovaUs prophesied a new and general religious revival 
and HpmanHftH that Christianity must again become alive and 
effective and that “again a visible Church must form itself and 
disregard territorial boundaries.” 

This essay, together with the writings of De Maistre, is one 
of the most important literary documents of the great counter- 
revolutionary and revivalist movement which set in after the 
French Revolution and which foimd expression in such poUtical 
phenomena as the Holy Alliance. It revealed a new religious, 
a new political and a new historical attitude. The most lasting 
of its effects was that which emanated from its ecstatic venera- 
tion for the Middle Ages. It is true that this Romantic attitude 
towards the Middle Ages was historically fully as unjustified 
as the attitude of the thinkers of the Enlightenment who 
considered the Middle Ages simply as the ages of cruelty 
and darkness.^ This conception nevertheless helped to produce 
a new historic outlook in as far as it drew the attention of the 
people to the past. They began to be interested in the growth 
of their civilisation and to collect the documents of its develop- 
ment. 

The Romantics cannot be called nationalists in a modem 
sense, but they did much to create a national consciousness 
amongst the people. Novalis was still a cosmopolitan who 
dreamed of a united Europe under the spiritual leadership 
of the Catholic Church. He saw in the concept of the nation 
only an ideal which was identical with that of individuality. 
He understood by nation a super-individual and on the other 
hand he defined the individual as a small nation. The Romantics 
in their philosophic outlook were still individualists, but they 
expanded the concept of individuality by conceiving society 
and the State as great individuals, that is to say, as organisms. 
That Novalis was not a nationalist is shown by the fact that 
he understood by patriotism not the devotion to a country 

1 Cf. Kant, who thought of the Middle Ages as an inconceivable abet- 
ration of the human mind. Works, vol. i, p. 64. 
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but to mankind, a devotion which is influenced and directed 
by the environment in which man grows up. “Germanity” 
meant to him the capacity to be a citizen of the universal 
republic of which he dreamed. The question of German unity 
occurred to him no more than to most of his contemporaries. 
He was in agreement with Herder when he abhorred the 
Prussia of Frederick the Second as the prototype of a 
mechanically governed coimtry. When he romanticised 
Frederick William III and his beautiful wife as father and 
mother of their country, he did not think in terms of Prussian 
or German nationalism. 

The political views of Novalis, especially his views on the 
State, are only the application of his philosophic and historic 
convictions. The French Revolution had the same effect on 
Novalis as it had on many of his contempories; it stimulated 
him to occupy himself with political questions, particularly 
with the relation between the individual and the State. Novalis 
gave to political problems an answer which was fimdamentally 
different from that given by the French revolutionaries, but 
he would most probably never have troubled himself with 
any answer at all had the Revolution not called into question 
the whole fabric of political ideas of the eighteenth century. 
This century, indeed, closed with 1789, not only in France but 
also in all the countries which felt the immediate reverberations 
of the Revolution. 

We mentioned already that the Romantics were the first 
intellectual school in Germany, not only in the sense that they 
expressed similar or identical views but also in the sense of 
a dose and personal collaboration. It is therefore not surprising 
that they turned sodability into one of their most important 
political prindples. Under Fichte’s influence they started 
ftom the conviction that life meant in the first place yymbiosisy 
that to philosophise was to ^m-philosophise, and that discussion 
was the most immediate expression of sodal life. For Novalis, 
as for all Ro m antics , sodety was no longer the abstract concept 
of the relation of reasonable beings who were fundamentally 
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it was only another term for common life in all its 
forms and expressions. Novalis discovered that the same ten- 
dencies and forces which are at work in the single individual 
also form society; man is essentially a social being and society 
itself the expression of his social instincts and “the funda- 
mental form of our existence.”^ 

It has been maintained that the Romantics were fimda- 
mentaUy uninterested in political questions. We believe we 
have shown that this statement is not true. The Romantics 
were far too eager to understand the events arotmd them to 
overlook political problems. They were, on the contrary, the 
first men in Germany who gave up the indifference of the 
enlightened thinkers towards the State and thus helped to 
bridge the gulf which had existed between the State and the 
individual dming the eighteenth century. It is difficult for us 
to realise the importance of this task. To the modern man the 
State is such an intrinsic part of his life that apart from a few 
anarchists who, as Professor Laski remarks, are curiously 
infrequent, nobody dreams of questioning its necessity.® The 
man of the eighteenth century, unless he was a political philo- 
sopher, did not even know that such a thing as a State existed. 
For him the centre of political power was the prince whose 
personal subject he felt himself to be and to whom he turned 
for help and redress. Amongst the political philosophers in 
Germany who developed the abstract concept of a state we 
noticed a marked hostihty towards the State which « was 
considered as a necessary evil or a purely legal institution for 
the protection of some fundamental rights. The political thought 
of the Enlightenment can indeed be summed up as having 
centred round the idea that the State ought to ffisappear as 
quickly as possible and make room for the free operation 
of reason. The charge of political indifference is particularly 
tmjusdfied in the case of Novalis. "The political problem,” 
thus he refuted the charge himself, “is, I suppose, one of the 

‘ Works, vol. ii, p. 31. 

’ Laski, The State in Theory and Practice, p. 16. 
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chief problems, if not the highest one, and its solution would 
have the most important influence on all sciences.”^ 

Novalis signiflcandy turned a gains t the absolute monarchy 
of Frederick the Great and the legal theory of Kant and his 
followers. When he complained that Prussia had been admin- 
istered like a huge machine he put his finger on the wound 
from which the Prussian State suffered. The coUapse of Prussia 
which Novalis was not destined to witness was to a large extent 
due to the fact that the people of Prussia were divorced ffom 
the State, that they were subjects and not citizens and that the 
whole political life had become stagnant. When Novalis 
demanded a state which was not a machine but an organism 
he anticipated the demand of the middle classes to participate 
in political hfe, and he realised that the problem of the relation 
between State and individual had to be solved in a way very 
different from that of the eighteenth century. It is true that 
Novalis’s ideas in this respect have very little theoretical value 
since they are primarily aesthetical speculations, but they express 
nevertheless genuinely political tendencies. Novalis complains, 
for instance, that the State is too little in evidence, and he 
demands accordingly that the citizens should wear uniform 
and that there should be people who officially “announce the 
State.” This idea, which we have found in Moser, is an 
aesthetical metaphor, a Romantic protest against the drabness 
of eighteenth-century life, but it also shows how strongly 
Nov|lis felt that the State ought to be the expression of the 
political forces of a nation. In fact, this idea seems strikingly 
modem in an age of political leagues and propaganda ministries. 

Novalis turns with remarkable vigour against those thinkers 
who tried to confine the activity of the State to as narrow a 
domain as possible. “Our states are almost nothing but legal 
organisations and defensive institutions,” runs the complaint 
he lodges against thinkers such as Kant and Humboldt. He 

‘ W'orAs, vol. iii, p. 235. In another remarkable fragment he wrote: “Um 
Mensch zu werden und zu bleiben, bedarf es eines Staates. Ein Mensch 
ohne Staat ist ein Wilder. Alle Kultur entspringt aus dem Verhaltnisse 
^pnsrbpn mit dem St«i"te.” If^orkSj edition Miner, vol. ii, p. 272. 
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g gr(»fjs with Humboldt that man ought to be a strong and 
cultured being, but he is convinced that only in a powerful 
State will there be powerful individuals. In his opinion the 
end of the State is “to make a man absolutely powerful and 
not absolutely weak, not the most iuert but the most active 
being.”^ We see indeed that the political standpoint has entirely 
changed ; modem man begins to realise that the tasks with which 
society is confronted can only be solved if the State expresses 
and mutes all social forces. In this the Romantics only applied 
the lesson which they had learned from the French Revolution, 
although they came to very different conclusions. All their 
Romantic attempts to revive feudal society were futile and they 
advocated the feudal system only because they were unable to 
realise that a feudal State was incompatible with their claim 
that the State should be strong. This incapacity doomed them 
to political sterility and it was left to men who came after them 
to outline workable principles of political conservatism. The 
conservative think ers of the future did not dream of reintro- 
ducing the feudal system since they recognised that it was 
irrecoverably extinct and that the modem economic develop- 
ment required a strong central Government. Yet there was much 
which the conservatives had learnt from the Romantics. Like 
them they based their political philosophy on the idea of a 
strong State and by identifying Sate and monarchy they availed 
themselves of the emotional impetus which the Romantics 
had given to the concept of the State. There could be no con- 
servatism in the modem sense as long as the right wing of the 
political front was represented only by the nobility who defended 
their privileges and prerogatives. Conservatism as a political 
force required the collaboration of the middle classes and it 
was the Romantics who secured this collaboration by creating 
a national ideology and an emotional veneration for monarchy. 
It has been shown that the concept of Natural Law was of 
a revolutionary character; the Romantics finally tmdermined 
this concept and substituted for it a system of law whidi had 

>■ Works, vol. ii, p. 
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grown historically and organically in a national environment. 
In Novalis’s opinion the fundamental principle which we find 
working in nature as well as in society is that of “ infini te 
variety,”^ a principle which is clearly incompatible with the 
concept of Natural Law. 

For Novalis the State is a makroanthropos, a being which 
is analogous with the human organism, and he carries this 
analogy ad absurdum. Thus he considers the guilds as the 
members of the State and the estates as its capacities. The 
nobility is, as we mentioned already, its moral faculty, the 
“estate” of the scientists and scholars its intelligence and the 
king its will; writings are the thoughts of the State, the public 
archives its memory This indeed is not political theory and 
might be described as the product of an abstruse and fanciful 
imagination, but it testifies to the change which had taken 
place in the relation between individual and State. Novalis 
discovered the active citizen who was not merely the hypothe- 
tical partner in a contract but the member of an organism, 
and he thus contributed effectively to the development of 
the concept of a national State. When he demands that the 
citizen should pay his taxes as he gives presents to his lover 
he uses a Romantic metaphor in order to stress the fact that 
the relation between the State and the individual is no longer 
based on a legal obligation but on devotion. The modem 
State could achieve its ends only if it came to be considered as 
a necessary form of human co-operation and not merely as 
an expedient which men suffer gmdgingly for want of something 
better. The centre of the life of the individual according to 
Novalis is no longer outside the State, there is no culture except 
in and through the State.® 

Novalis was a staunch believer in monarchy, and it is interest- 
ing to note that he relates monarchy to the Catholic hierarchy 
and democracy to Protestantism.^ He realised that the bdief in 

^ Works, vol. iii, p. 105. ’ Aihendum, 1798, p. 90. 

* Cf. Fichte: “The perfect citizen lives entirely inside the State j he 
has no property outside it.” 

* Geselbchaft und Stoat im Spiegel deutscher Romantik, p. 185. 
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democracy presupposes the belief in the equality of the citizens, 
at least as fer as their relation to the law is concerned. He 
distrusted democracy because he believed that in a democratic 
State the same spirit of criticBm was at work which had been 
instrumental in bringing about the Reformation. The thinkers 
of the Enlightenment had tried to justify the institution of 
monarchy by as sig nin g to the king the role of the first servant 
of the community. Novalis did not share this belief, realising 
that it was a rationalisation. In his opinion monarchy is based 
on the belief that a man of higher birth has the divine right 
to rule. “Monarchy is a genuine system because it creates an 
absolute centre,” thus he formulated his conviction that only a 
monarchy could be an organic state. The Romantics loved 
symbols and were therefore in favotu: of monarchy since the 
king could be looked upon as the embodiment of political 
unity. It is well to remember, however, that Novalis understood 
by monarchy not the absolute State of the eighteenth century 
but a State in which republican and monarchical elements 
were mixed. We found this idea in Kant, who meant by it a 
constitutionally limited monarchy, whereas Novalis did not 
expound his concept of a mixed Constitution, so that we do not 
know what exactly he meant by it. The importance of his 
thought does not lie in his contribution to political philosophy 
but in the impetus it gave to the formation of a conservative 
ideology in Germany. 

Among the Romantics Friedrich Schlegel was the think er 
who remained in closest contact with the ideas of Enlightenment, 
thus revealing how deeply those ideas had permeated into the 
thought of the middle classes. Like the Classicists he started 
by professing a passionate admiration for andent culture and 
he was in this first phase of his career convinced that the Greek 
dty state was the highest political or ganisat ion which mank ind 
had so far achieved. Even after he had chained his political 
views he never wholly discarded the concept of Natural Law, 
though it must be admitted that his ideas on this subject are 
so obscure that it is very diffi cult to determine his true stand- 
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point. When he first expounded his political ideas he was under 
the influence of Kant and Fichte, and the only rfifFerpnpp 
between his outlook and theirs is his greater radicalism. The 
fact that one of the founders of the Romantic school and its 
most fruitful theoretician began his career as a Jacobin and 
ended it as a reactionary is highly significant. It might be taken 
as a proof for Schmitt’s thesis that the Romantics had no funda- 
mental political views; in reality, it only illustrates the diffi cult 
position in which that section of the middle class was to which 
Schlegel belonged. He was a typical intellectual, that is to say, 
a man who lived entirely on his work as a journalist, writer 
and lecturer, and his whole life was a struggle for a secure place 
in society. It is not a mere biographical coincidence that the 
lives of most of the Romantics were full of scandal — ^the brothers 
Schlegel and Muller married divorced women in circumstances 
which caused much comment — and that their excessive 
individualism led them into conflicts with the prevailing moral 
code. The restlessness and dissatisfaction of their lives 
accoimts to some extent for their desire for peace in the 
arms of the Church. Society in Germany was not yet willing 
to tolerate bohemians. 

Schlegel hailed the Revolution wholeheartedly and retained 
his enthusiasm for it longer than most of his fellow Romantics. 
He called the Revolution, Fichte’s philosophy and Goethe’s 
novel Wilhelm Meister the three greatest “tendencies” of the 
age.^ This remark reveals the sources of his thought and 
indicates that he viewed the Revolution as an intellectual force 
of general importance rather than as an historic event. In this 
the Romantics were in agreement with Burke who had realised 
that the Revolution expressed universal or at least European 
tendencies, that it was not merely a limited rebellion but a 
“total revolution.” The counter-revolutionary movement in 
Germany could succeed in ste mming the tide only if it was 
based on the latter assumption. If the Revolution was nothing 
but the result of sedition created by local circumstances, police 
1 Prosaische Jugendschriften, vol. ii, p. 236. 
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in Germany would be sufficient; if it was merely the 
outcome of misgovemment, there seemed to be no danger 
for Germany which many people believed was governed 
tolerably welL Only if the people realised that the Revolution 
tried to change the whole social structure of Europe could a 
counter-movement hope to rally all the forces which were 
necessary to save Europe fiom the dangerous conflagration. 
One of the reasons for the failure of the Coalition War of 1792 
was that public opinion was at most luke-warm in its support, 
shue the belief prevailed that the Revolution was an internal 
French affiir. 

In Germany it was the Romantics who furnished the 
inteliecrual weapons for the battle against the Revolution. 
They stressed the fan ^ain and ^ain that it was the most 
important event of modem history*. Novalis called it a European 
disease, Schl^l ‘‘the absolute revolution''’^ or “an immense 
inundation in the political world” and he demanded an intellec- 
tual counter-weight against in* 

As late as 1797 Schlegei developed his political system in 
an essay on republicanism which is one of the most interesting 
documents of Romantic political thought and is entirely in 
keeping with the revolutionary ideas, though Schlegei does 
not refer to the Revolution in it. The essay is a review of 
Kant’s fomous treanse on the Perpetual Peace, and Schli^el 
undenakes in it to outline the principles of a truly republican 
government. He agrees with Kant that perpetual peace can 
only be brought about if ail stat« have republican constiiuticns, 
and he demands like him a universsl republic in the form 
of a league of nations. It is on the quesncn as to which political 
institudons oonstitate repoblicanisin that Schlegei 
with Kant, ScMegd draws the amdosion which Kant shuns 
by pmndng out that a rqaiblican state most of isecesdty be 
den^oatic, or, k he pots it, the general win must be the basis 
of an paiticnlar political asions.* This s the reason why 

^ .yigmi-aStra^tae, voL is, j>, 2S7. * Gcsd&cibfl* jmi Szasi, p. 55 2 . 
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he objected to the monarchy, since the private will of a royal 
family caimot be considered as the substitute for the general 
will.^ Freedom and equality, he admits, are only ideals, but 
men must try to approach the ideal even if they will never 
realise it. 

With remarkable insight Schlegel recognised that it was 
impossible for the general will to be the actual will of all 
citizens. It is therefore necessary to find a substitute which 
will at least secure an approximation to it. This substitute 
is the will of the majority which stands for the general will 
since it does justice to the greatest possible number. Schlegel 
protested against Kant’s assertion that a democracy is neces- 
sarily of a despotic character and proceeds to prove that on 
the contrary only a democracy is a true state whereas despotism 
is but a “quasi-state.” Schlegel is filled with admiration for 
England, the State in which, as he wrote, the greatest quantity 
of fireedom and liberty has been realised.® Here we have another 
example of the fact that England was becoming the political 
ideal in Germany. Schlegel’s predilection for England was 
a factor which prepared him to listen to Biuke’s voice a few 
years later.® 

In his lectures, which he delivered at Jena in 1800 and 
which have only recently become known, he still clung to 
the republican ideal. Every society must be a republic, because 
it must be based on the categories of autonomy, equality 
(isoijomy) and harmony.^ In a mily Kantian sense he pointed 
out that law and freedom did not exclude but rather determined 
each other. 

More important that these rather imoriginal ideas are the 
first intimations of the organic concept of society which we 
find in these early writings. In agreement with Fichte he stressed 
the fact that the individual cannot exist isolated and must be 
considered as the member of a co mmuni ty. Particularly 
interesting is the definition of the State which he gives in his 

^ Jugendschriften, vol. ii, p. 63. * Ibid., p, 64. 

* He read Bviike in 1799. * Neue phihsophische Schriften, p. 203. 
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essay on Republicanism. “The State comprises a coexisting 
and successive continuity of men, the totality of those whose 
relation to one another is determined by the same physical 
influence, for instance all inhabitants of a country or 
descendants of one tribe,”^ This is the organic theory in 
embryo. 

In spite of these first intimations of an organic concept of 
the State, the whole tenor of these early writings is essentially 
radical. Their ideal is a society without classes and privileges 
based on the original contract and the rights of man . A few 
years later Schlegel’s views had fundamentally changed. 
In lectures which he delivered in Paris and Cologne during 
the years 1804 to 1806 he drew a picture of the State which 
was very different &om that in his essay on republicanism. 

The State is no longer based on a contract but on the faith 
of its citizens.® It exerts its power not because its citizens have 
commissioned the Government to do so but because men 
believe the ruler to be the representative of God. The republic 
which he praised so highly now inevitably leads to eternal 
civil war® and monarchy is considered “the natural form of 
the State.” The most important idea of these lectures is that 
the State is no longer considered as a legal institution to secure 
the rule of law but is assigned the positive task of furthering 
the morality of its subjects. We remember Burke’s famous 
passage in which he denounces the political theory of the 
Enlightemnent. To Schlegel also the State now “is to be lopked 
on with other reverence; because it is not a partnership in 
things subservient only to the gross animal existence of a 
temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all 
science; a parmership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, 
and in all perfection.”* The State is the fijrm in which the 
nation is moulded, and Schlegel clearly developed the modem 
concept of nationalism when he wrote ; “It is more in accordance 
with nature that mankind is clearly divided into nations than 

* Jvsendschrif un,yo\.ii,^. 61. * PhUosophische Seihriften,'vo\,n,'p.'^9S. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. ^^2. * R^ecriom on the French Revolution, p. 93. 
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that several nations are melted into a whole.”^ He riHiniled 
the principle of natural frontiers and demanded that there 
should only be national frontiers. A nation is that group of 
men which is held together by common language and customs. 

Schlegel’s idea was no longer that of an equalitarian 
democracy but that of a corporate state, in which the nobility 
as the caste of the warriors and landowners played the most 
important part. Thus he entirely discarded the idea of equality, 
which indeed is incompatible with the organic theory of the 
State. Influenced by Fichte, Schlegel professed a strong dis- 
trust of trade, which he was inclined to look upon as immoral, 
and he demanded that the State should monopolise foreign 
trade and, control home trade.^ Here we meet that distrust 
of capitalism which is one of the characteristics of Romantic 
thought and which shows that the Romantics did not wish 
to be leaders of the middle class or advocates of their economic 
interests. Schlegel still maintained his cosmopolitan point of 
departure, but for a world republic he now constituted the idea 
of the Papacy as the “universal central point” for all in the 
spiritual sphere. With Schlegel the German Romantics had 
joined the counter-revolutionary phalanx which was formed 
by Burke in England and De Maistre and Bonald in France.^ 

We need not go into the details of this political theory, 
according to which the State has again become a divine institu- 
tion, a work, to use the expression of De Maistre, on which 
ther^ is the divine seal* and the mediaeval feudal society the 
pattern for a thorough reorganisation of the prevailing political 
order. The highest social organisation is the Catholic Church 
beside which the State is of inferior significance. What concerns 
us more are the reasons for this entire change from revolution 

* Philosophische Schriften, ed. Windischmann, vol. ii, p. 358; vol. iv, 

P- 357 ff", cf. also the following passage: “Jeder Staat ist ein selb- 
standig far sich bestehende Individuum, ist unbedingt sein eigener Heir, 
hat seinen eigentumlichen Charakter, und regieit sich nach eigenttlm- 
lichen Gesetzen, Sitten tind Gebiauchen.” Loc. dt., vol. iv, p. 382. 

* Windischmann, vol. iv, p, 326 ff. 

* De Alaistre’s Condderations sur la Prance appeared in 1797, Bonald’s 

Legislation Primitive in 1802. * Considerations, p. 103. 
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to reaction. When Schlegel developed these ideas he had been 
living in Paris for several years in very precarious circumstances. 
He had watched with interest and fear the career of Napoleon 
and recognised the danger which he might bring to Germany, 
He had thus had a very impressive lesson that revolution 
ended in dictatorship. 

When he returned to Germany he came into contact in 
Cologne with Catholics, who formed the majority in that part 
of Germany, and his restless and dissatisfied mind was strongly 
impressed by the peace which religion seemed to bestow 
on these people. The Catholic Church in Germany began to 
regain groimd after a long period of decline. In the latter part 
of the eighteenth century it had been fashionable among the 
intellectuals to ridicule Catholic dogma, and Catholic theology 
under the influence of the Enlightenment had degenerated 
into a shallow moral philosophy.^ A man like Herder could 
write that the Church of Rome resembled an old ruin in which 
new life could enter no more. We have shown in the first chapter 
how revolutionary and rational theories penetrated even into 
Catholic universities. The reaction was inevitable as soon as 
the belief in reason began to waver, and the first twenty years 
of the new century wimessed a strong revivalist movement 
which was initiated by the sensational conversion of the Count 
of Stolberg in l8oo. The Romantics felt particularly attracted 
by the Catholic Church whose ritual appeals so much more 
to the emotional and aesthetic mind. The Catholic Chyrch, 
moreover, had been the tmiversal Church of the Middle Ages, 
and thus it happened that many of these men who venerated 
feudal society turned towards Catholicism. 

There is a temptation to explain the wholesale conversion 
of the Romantics in psychological terms as a reaction firom their 
extravagant and even licentious life. In reality the revivalist 
movement was more than a mere reaction of a group of repenting 
sinners, it was the expression of the desire of a whole generation 
for peace and order,and it was byno means confined to Catholics 
or to Romantics. 

^ Cf. Gojau, L’AUanagne rdigieuse, voL i, p. i6i. 
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Scblegel’s later career in Vienna is not without tragic features. 
He degenerated into a fashionable lecturer for society ladies, 
whose admiration had to serve as a recompense for his lack 
of influence, and his political views became decidedly obscur- 
antist. He now talked of the Revolution as a “democratic 
swindle,”^ and the sovereign became the deputyof divine justice 
who is responsible only to God.® The basis of political allegiance 
is not reason but uncritical devotion to the ruler. A monarchy 
which is based on a contract has, in his opinion, ceased to be 
a monarchy since the concept of a contract is incompatible 
with the idea of a Christian state of which the basis is not agree- 
ment but subjection to the will of God.® 
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CHAPTER X 


'** 

THE ORGANIC THEORY 

ScHELLiKG was the most Romantic among the German philo- 
sophers and certainly was the most mystic and speculative 
thinkef among the German Idealists. He was the founder of 
the school of the so-called philosophy of nature, which was 
an attempt to reconcile the dualism between Nature (the 
realm of necessity) and Morality (the realm of freedom) and 
was an interpretation of the world as an organic whole. We 
can content ourselves in this coimection with saying that 
his political system was more a poetical than a philosophical 
work and thus illustrated the tendency of the Romantics 
to approach philosophy as poets and poetry as philosophers.^ 
In their efforts to oppose to the despised philosophy of 
the Enhghtenment a positive principle, the Romantics 
discovered the category of the aesthetic or rather developed 
this cat^ory which they had found in the thought of the 
aassidsts, especially in that of Schiller. Their chief concept 
was no longer the good but the beautiful and their chief aim 
was to discover the beautiful in the world. Poetry was for this 
generation, as Treitschke once put it, the ocean into which 
all rivers flowed. If Novalis,for instance, confessed his preference 
for the Prussian monarchy of Frederick W illiam III, h% was 
attracted by the beauty of the queen and by the idyll of royal 
family life, not by the idea of a strong Prussian monarchy. 

This aestheticism seems futile and even ridiculous, but in 
fact it led to some important discoveries. The Romantics 
were like children who while playing suddenly discover a hidden 
treasure. Their dislike of rationalism and their discontent 
with the present led them to occupy themselves with the riches 

' There are, of course, subtle differences betvveen the organic concepts of 
Schelling and the other Romantics, but these need not concern us here. 
Cf. Mehlis, SckdUvgs Geschichtsphih$ophie, p. 27. 
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of the past, and it was under their influence that Germany began 
to collect her cultural documents and treasures of art. Schelling’s 
attempt to depict reality as a divine work of art led him to 
the rediscovery of the organic concept. In his opinion the 
organism was the highest form of the “spirit” in nature, that 
is to say, an organism was at the same time natural and 
intellectual in so far as it belonged to the re alm of nature and 
to the realm of morality. “The same intellectual substance,” 
ScheUing wrote, “which represents itself in nature as a biological 
organism creates in the sphere of the human mind and in 
history an adequate form in the organism of the State.”^ 
By viewing life as a work of art in which divine reason revealed 
itself, ScheUing came to consider the State as an organisation 
in which each member was just as indispensable a part of the 
whole as any part in a work of art. ScheUing, like most of his 
contemporaries and some of his feUow Romantics, had begun 
by describing the State as a mechanism and as a mere means 
to an end, but he soon proceeded to a mystical concept according 
to which “the constitution of the State was the image of the 
constitution of the realm of ideas.” This is already very near 
to Hegel’s concept of the State and means simply that the State 
has become a divine and absolute institution, the existence 
of which is in no way dependent on the wiU of its individual 
members. The State is according to this view not a means 
to the realisation of an end but an end in itself. “Art, religion 
and .science And their expression in the State and nowhere 
else; science by way of legislation, rehgion through pubUc 
moraUty and the arts through the creative spirits which make 
life beautiful.”^ The part which is played in Plato’s phUosophy 
by the concept of justice is played in Schelling’s thought 
by that of beauty. One of the essential features of beauty is 
its intrinsic imity, and the State as an organism is the highest 
possible expression of unity. 

It is unnecessary for us to dweU on Schelling’s other poUtical 

^ Holstein, StaatspJulosophie, p. 132. 

^ Meblis, Schdlings Geschicktsphilosophie, p. 89. 
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ideas which are scattered throughout his works, since they 
are not at all original or even significant. His chief infiuence 
lay in the fact that he gave to the Romantic thinkers the philo- 
sophical weapons with which to fight the philosophy of the 
Enlightenm ent and to challenge the concept of Natural Law. 

In his youth Schelling had published an essay on Natural 
Law which was a dry and unoriginal treatise, but which was 
at least an attempt to take up the challenge which the French 
Revolution had offered and to tackle political problems. After- 
wards Schelhng remained silent as far as political problems 
are concerned, although he lived through a period of great 
political struggles and changes. He clung to his conviction 
that the State was a necessary institution, “the foundation 
of the whole of human life and of all future development, 
the basic condition which must be preserved at all costs,” 
but he came to the reactionary conclusion that constitutions 
could not be changed. He professed his distrust of republics 
and saw his political ideal in an absolute monarchy. If we 
compare those ideas with eighteenth-century ideals we discover 
that the essence of absolutism, the complete subjection of 
the individual, had remained imaltered, while the concept 
of the prince was replaced by that of the State viewed imder 
an organic metaphor. 

The faa that this famous Romantic philosopher was so little 
concerned with political problems and had no thing to say 
on the political issues of his time is a further instance of the 
political indifference of even the most important representatives 
of the German middle classes. Schelling’s aesthetic State was 
certainly not capable of solving the problems with which 
mankind was faced, and the future would show that the harmony 
of beauty was not to be found among the characteristics of 
the modem State. Schelling was the characteristic spokesman 
of a group of talented intellectuals who segregated themselves 
from political life and indulged in metaphysical speculations. 
We are not surprised to find that ScheUing’s device for the 
1 Baza, loc. dt., p. 268. 
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philosopher was: Odi profamm vulgus?- There was much 
intellectual haughtiness in the Romantic attitude, the haughti- 
ness of the intellectual who feels himself above reality and 
refuses to be dragged into the struggle of the workaday world 
because he believes that his own interests are not involved. 

The organic concept, important though it was for his concept 
of the world, remained a merely accidental part in Schelling’s 
political thought, and he certainly drew from it no conclusions 
which might have shed new light on the political problems 
with which his generation was confronted.® The true propagator 
of the idea of the State as an organism was another member 
of the Romantic movement, Friedrich Schleiermacher, whose 
thought expressed the fundamental change in the general 
attitude towards the State so well. All the thinkers with whom 
we have dealt so far were concerned in the first place with the 
dignity of the individual as a free moral subject who gives 
laws unto himself. This was the philosophic expression of 
the growing self-consciousness and self-confidence of the middle 
classes in the cultural sphere. Kant’s categorical imperative, 
Fichte’s Ego, Humboldt’s concept of the cultured individual, 
Schiller’s aestheticism, were different forms of the protest 
against the suppression of the individual under absolutism 
and rationalism. In these thinkers who still stood under the 
spell of the Enli ghtenment, this movement of protest led to an 
unbridled individualism and a hostility towards the State which 
found its fullest expression in Humboldt and the young Fichte. 

It became obvious very soon that this negative attitude 
towards the State was tmtenable since it was in contrast to 
the economic and social development. The French Revolution 
and its heir Napoleon taught the nations that the State which 
abolished the l^st remnants of feudalism and relied on its 
national forces developed a particular strength which the 
states, which stiU retained the ancien could not withstand. 

The revolutionary onslaught on Germany brought home to 

^ Vorlesungen Ober die Methods des akademischen Studitans, p, 63. 

* Cf. Holstein, die Staatsphilosophie Schleiermachers, p. no. 
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the people the fact that they were inextricably bound up with 
the fate of the State. The citizens who so long had been the 
tool of government began to realise that they were an active 
part of the political life and to become conscious of their nation- 
ality. This movement grew particularly strong after the war 
of liberation when the people who had done the fighting 
demanded some tangible reward for their sacrifices. There 
were, of course, many reasons for the tiltimate failure of this 
movement, but the most important was the fact that the 
absolutist forces of the eighteenth century were still very 
strong and were even reinforced by the horror with which 
the French Revolution had inspired European society. 

It is beyond question that the old relation between State and 
individual, according to which the former was treated as a 
mere means to the furtherance of individual welfare and the 
latter as a mere tool of the Government, could no longer be 
maintained. The self-confidence of the midHle classes, especially 
in the progressive and economically advanced western parts, 
had become too strong and their intellectual leaders had stressed 
the dignity of man too firmly to admit of a theoretical construc- 
tion which treated man as a min or. The think ers therefore 
sought for a new stabilisation of the pohtical relation between 
the individual and the State. The concept which served this 
purpose best was the concept of the State as an organism. 
The construction of the eighteenth century \ras satisfactory 
at a time when the princes administered their small states as 
machines, interfering with every detail of the life of the 
individual and leaving very litde active collaboration to the 
citizens. The mechanical conc^t of the State was the political 
theory fitting to the age of mercantilism. We must bear in 
mind that in the enlightem Hl monarchies the subject^ except 
perhaps in times of war, did not concem himself with state 
a&irs. He wras not called upon to perfisrm political duties, even 
the wars were conducted by mercenaries, and his newspapers, 
as far as they existed, did not infttrm him about politics. This 
changed complete^ when general conscription was introduced 
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after the French example and political jomnalism began to 
develop. The transition from the mercantilist to the modem 
State found expression in the organic concept according to 
which the State is considered either as a living organism with 
characteristics corresponding to those of a human body or 
as an organisation to which human characteristics can be 
applied at least by way of analogy. This concept is the expression 
of a keen desire for political imity and presupposes a strong 
sense of identity between the citizen and the Government. 
It is therefore to be found in times when these conditions 
prevail as in the Greek city state, whereas it disappears imder 
despotic rule.^ 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the natural 
sciences had made conspicuous progress and people grew 
increasingly interested in such sciences as physics, biology 
and medicine. AH the Romantics dabbled in science and their 
works are full of often half-digested technical terms chiefly 
taken from chemistry and medicine. This interest greatly 
helped to elaborate the organic concept which was an application 
of a scientific principle to the sphere of politics. 

It has been repeatedly remarked that the belief in the organic 
concept of the State was nowhere stronger than in nineteenth- 
century Germany. The reason for this was that the alienation 
of the individual and the State and the subsequent desire for 
a rapprochement was nowhere greater than in Germany. 
The organic theory which considered the State as a higher form 
of life comprising and absorbing the life of the individual 
seemed an excellent safeguard against such alienation and a 
fitting expression for the desire for national unity. Moreover, 
it satisfied the metaphysical inclinations of the German thinkers 
who had been schooled in the spirit of the Idealists and who 
now saw the dignity of the individual secured since he was 
the part of a greater whole. 

* Cf. Krieken, Orgamsche Staatstheorim, p. 12. That the organic concept 
did not disappear completely from mediaeval political thou^t is due to the 
overwhelmino; influence of Aristotle. 
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We are not concerned here with criticism of the organic 
concqit as an explanation of political phenomena. Its theoretical 
value;, as has often been pointed out, is very doubtful, but its 
importance as a political prindpleis nevertheless unquestionable. 
Though some of its adherents have employed it to justify 
democracy, most advocates of the organic concept have held 
conservative views, and for a long time it seemed as if it was 
the backbone of the philosophy of conservatism in Germany. 
It became one of the chief weapons in the struggle against 
the principles of the Revolution, since the very notion of an 
org anis m excludes the possibility of revolutionary change and 
even the existence of irreconcilable contrasts in the body 
politic; for organisms do not change violently, their life is 
determined by the law of slow evolution. Later thinkers used 
the analogy between the human being and the State as justihca- 
tion for the monarchy in which the monarch plays the same 
part as the will in the human organism. In Schleiermacher’s 
thought the organic concept allied itself with the national 
idea and thus all the strength which could be derived from 
the concept of an organic state was transferred to the national 
movement. This development in Schleiermacher’s thought 
was deeply influenced by the political fate of his country in 
its struggle against French nationalism. 

Another element strongly determined Schleiermacher’s 
thought. He was a Protestant parson and came from a deeply 
religious family whose thought had been shaped by Lyther 
and other German Protestants. That Protestantism in Germany 
at the turn of the century profited from a revivahst movement 
which had stimulated Catholicism was to a large extent due 
to Schleiermacher, who was one of the Others of modem 
Protestant theology. More important in ftds context is that he 
was also the founder of what may be called political 
Protestantism. This particular blend of religious and political 
ideas had a considerable influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment and on the political thought of the German middle classes. 
During the eighteenth century sermons had been an important 
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expression and a reliable indicator of the political ideas of the 
people, and they serve the student as a valuable soiurce for the 
history of political thought. During the nineteenth century 
the parson gradually lost his political influence in proportion 
as the population grew and newspapers increased their circula- 
tion, but for the period here in question he was still of the 
greatest importance. 

In order to understand Schleiermacher’s political ideas 
and the political attitude of the Protestant majority of the 
German people we must give here a brief survey of the history 
of Protestant political thought in Germany.^ It is one of the 
greatest merits of that school of German sociologists whose 
most important members were Ernst Troeltsch and Max 
Weber to have brought to light the close connection between 
religious and political thought.* We owe to Troeltsch an 
admirable study of the importance of religious thought for 
the development of the concept of the modern State. In this 
study Troeltsch very pertinently refutes the often repeated 
assertion that Protestantism created the modem State and 
he proceeds to appraise its real signiflcance. Luther’s great 
contribution to political thought was his rehabilitation of the 
State. Luther insisted on the spiritual superiority of the Church, 
but he saw in the State a device of God to make religious life 
possible and thus appeased the conscience of the Christian 
by pointing out that to be in the service of the State was to 
be in the service of God.® Thus Protestantism contributed 
to the development of the modem absolute State; on the other 
hand it must be borne in mind that in Luther’s opinion the 
State was only a pis oiler which would not be necessary if 
the world were inhabited entirely by Christians. Thus far 
Protestantism contributed to the distmst felt by the middle 
classes for the State. 

In another respect Luther’s influence on German political 

* Cf. Troeltsdi, Die Sodallehren der christlichen Kirchen, p. 560 ff. 

’ Cf Weber, Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus. 

* Luther never uses the term State, he speaks invariably of authority 
{Obrigkeit), 
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tlimighi- seems to us of greater importance than Troeltsch 
is willing to acknowledge. No other political principle was more 
firmly rooted in Luther’s thought, than that of absolute 
obedience to authority.’^ This doctrine certainly was not 
introduced by Luther into German political thought but it 
derived its validity for modem Germany from the specifically 
Protestant conception of authority. If authority is of divine 
origin, if the prince is the deputy of God, obedience becomes 
not only a political but a religious duty. Protestant writers 
have often daimed for Protestantism that it paved the way 
for modem liberalism by liberating the consdence of the 
individual; Catholic writers on the other hand have denoimced 
it as the seed-bed of anarchy Both views are far from the tmth. 
Protestantism as formulated by Luther and his followers was 
an important force in the revival of the theocratic concept of 
the State,® and Luther by denying the people any right to 
resist the ruler, even to criticise him, did much to stabilise 
the absolute power. He even went so far as to advise the victims 
of despotism to emigrate if they could not combine their 
religious and political duties, since it was against the prindple 
of Christianity to take the law into one’s own hands. It is 
obvious that a political philosophy which was centred round 
the concqjt of absolute subjection to the ruler did little to 
educate the subjects to profitable criticism and it is very 
difficult to find even the slightest trace of liberahsm in it. 

Luther has been criticised by liberal writers for his attitude 
towards the rioting peasants. This attitude has been described 
as a betrayal of his better judgment and one scholar has called 
it “an ineftaceable stain on Luther which no extenuating 

^ Luther advocates complete sttbiecdon under the 'will of the ruler, 
though he is under no illusion as to the worth of many princes. “From the 
beginning of the world,” he writes in his drastic way, “an intelligent prince 
has been a rare bird, and a pious one a stiU rarer. They are usually the 
greatest fools or the w o r s t scoundrels on earth.” Weimar ed., ii, p. 267. 

* “The great enemy of Euroiie — the father of anarchy is Protestantism; 
it is bom rebel, and insurrection is its natural state.” Ue Maistre, Reflexions 
snr le Protestasttissne dans ses ruppom ooec la souoeromeU. 

^ Gierke^ Alshsahis, p. 64. 
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circumstances can wipe out.”^ In reality there was no betrayal 
or inconsistency in Luther’s attitude which, on the contrary, 
was only the practical application of his political convictions. 
The scholars who raise such reproaches try to turn Luther into 
an advocate of tolerance, a forerunner of liberalism, whereas 
all these modem ideas were entirely alien to him.* The service 
which Luther rendered to mankind by liberating it from the 
fetters of mediaeval thought is inestimable, but in the sphere 
of practical politics he was a conservative if not a reactionary, 
and was very clearly on the side of the ruling classes. He realised 
that the supremacy of the Pope and of the Catholic Emperor 
could be overthrown only by the German princes and he 
knew that at least some of them would embrace Protestantism, 
not because they thought it was theologically right but because 
it provided a means of stabilising their political power. By 
Protestantism we understand the Lutheran variety, Calvinism 
and the sectarian movement in the Anglo-Saxon countries led 
to completely different results. They developed, as Troeltsch 
shows us, the concept of resistance against the ruler who violates 
his duties and thus their Protestantism indeed led to democratic 
and revolutionary consequences.® 

In the centuries which passed between Luther’s death and 
the French Revolution the outstanding representatives of 
Protestantism in Germany developed fiuther the doctrine of 
obedience to the established powers. Paul Gerhard, an eminent 
theologian, taught that family. State and Church were not 
created by man but ordained by God and that absolute 
subjection to them was accordingly only obedience to God. 
At the same time those thinkers who realised that a dangerous 
tension existed between government and people strove to 
bring home to the princes that they were only the d^uties 
of God and had therefore moral though not political duties 
towards their subjects. This was the spirit in which Ludwig 

^ Lindsay, Luther and the German Reformation, p. 186. 

’ Waring, Political Theory of Martin Luther, p. 278 ff. 

“ Ci. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fSr die Entstehung der 
modert •»» Wert. 
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von Seckendorf’s Teutscher Fiirstenstaat (1655) was written. 
The fundamental idea of benevolent despotism that it was the 
moral duty of the prince to work for the happiness of his subjects 
was thus a development of Protestant principles even if Catholic 
rulers like Joseph II applied them. 

The accusation of the Romantics that there was a close 
connection between Protestantism and revolution cannot be 
maintaine d, at least as far as German Protestantism is concerned. 
The political ideal of the German Protestant was and remained 
that of a patriarchal state, and not a single writer who had 
adopted Luther’s doctrine has made demands in the slightest 
degree revolutionary. Luther had gone to some pains to prove 
that serfdom was compatible with the Holy Scripture and none 
of his followers had put forward views which might shatter 
important social institutions. Luther taught the German 
Protestants a lesson which was to bear fruit a hundredfold. 
He taught them to respect power as such as a manifestation 
of God’s wiU.^ This not only led to “political quietism” but 
also paved the way for Hegel’s concept of the State. 

When the young Schleiermacher began to concern him self 
with political questions he was under the influence of these 
Protestant ideas as they had been developed in the age of 
Enlightenment, but at the same time the French Revolution 
had made an indelible impression on his mind. Even in his 
earliest period he differed fundamentally, in one respect, from 
most of his contemporaries : he was deeply interested in pohtics 
and he tried from the beginning, as he later formulated it, 
“to teach his generation Christianity and the State.” Like 
many ideahst thmkers of the period he was shocked by the 
egoism which seemed to be the chief driving force of society 
at the end of the eighteenth century. He despised the general 
desire for personal happiness and set out to establish human 
relations, above all in the political sphere on a new ethical 
basis. Although he had viewed the Revolution at first with 
sympathy and ^ectation he was very soon filled with deep 

* Cf. Luther, Weimar edition, vol. i, pp. 
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anxiety lest it might overthrow the whole social order and lead 
to anarchy. It was in opposition to the French ideology that 
he used Protestant ideas to remind his listeners of their duties 
towards the State. He again stressed the divine origin of 
authority and praised religion for its capacity to keep mm to 
their political duties. He tried above all to fill his audience 
with trust in the wisdom of their rulerSj which seemed to him 
to be the best guarantee against revolution. It is interesting 
to note how he stiU used eudaemonistic arguments altbnugfi 
he was already convinced that the desire for the happiness 
of one’s self or of others was a dangerous and misleading 
principle. In order to remind his hearers of their duties towards 
the State he enumerated with glowing eloquence all the 
advantages which life in the State had for them. This is signifi- 
cant since it shows that in order to interest these burghers 
in the State even a man like Schleiermacher had to use 
arguments to which they were wont to listen and which appealed 
to their egoism. At the same time he felt Kant’s influence and 
followed his teachings in praising the State as the only organ- 
isation which could ensure the rule of law. But here again 
the Protestant idea of the unquestioned superiority of authority 
came to the fore when Schleiermacher asserted that only 
the ruler could decide which laws were wholesome for the 
community and also when he maintained Luther’s differentia- 
tion between State and religion by pointing out that the State 
claims only one part of the personality whereas religion claims 
the whole. Thus the political ideas of Schleiermacher in his 
early period illustrate the variety of intellectual influences 
under which this generation stood in its effort to find a new 
approach to the fundamental questions of politics. 

It has been said that Schleiermacher’s adoption of the 
organic concept and of the national ideology was a result of, 
or rather reaction from, the Prussian collapse in the Napoleonic 
wars. The authors of this theory forget that the political 
reorientation of Germany at die beginning of the nineteenth 
century had more than one cause. We have traced the develop- 
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meat of the national and organic concepts in thinkers such as 
Moser and Herder, who worked long before Napoleon’s 
impressive figure appeared on the European stage. No doubt 
the stimulating experiences of die wars of hberation increased 
the national tendencies and strengthened the ties which boimd 
the individual to the State, but these tendaides were in existence 
before men like Schleiermacher and Fichte gave definite 
expression to them. It was the time of the political awakening 
of the middle classes from the slumber from which the 
French Revolution had already disturbed them. 

Schleiermacher’s attitude was profoundly modified by 
contact with the ideas of the Romantics. He at once adopted 
their principle of individuahty and realised that it could be 
used to re-establish the relation between individual and State 
and to overcome the consequences “of the wretched isolation.” 
The individualist philosopher of the eighteenth century had 
seen in the individual only an abstract unit of society and he 
had stressed those qualities which are common to all men rather 
than those which are particularly his own. This mechanical 
individualism foimd expression in a pohtical theory according 
to which the State was a machine. Even Kant placed at the 
b^irming of his construction of the State the isolated individual 
stripped of all those characteristics which in fact constitute 
individuality. Schleiermacher, like all the Romantics, strongly 
denounced those thinkers who conceived the State as an artifice 
or a makeshift to secure the greatest measure of happiness. 
In a typically Romantic way he viewed the State tmder the 
metaphor of a work of art. This led him to the conviction 
that individual and community are dependent on and mutually 
determined by one another. To give oneself to the community 
becomes an ethical duty and the individual feds that life in 
the community oihanoes his own strength.The State is not 
a creation of men, it is an organic part of the process of culture 
and presupposes a strong desire for unity among its monbers. 
Thus Sdileiermacher came to refute the prindple of the social 
contract and we have to admit that his criridsm of it, as &r 
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as it goes, is wholly sound. He pointed out that a social contract 
can only be conceived if the people who conclude it already 
have a strong consciousness of their membership of a socid 
community — ^in other words the social contract presupposes 
the State, the origin of which it purports to explain. In 
contradiction to this unhistoric concept Schleiermacher 
expounded a theory of the development of the State which 
tried to do justice to the historic facts. In his opinion the 
State emerges from the dawn of history when men first become 
conscious that they belong to one another, or in other words 
when they grow into an organism. Schleiermacher accordingly 
discovered the dose relation between nation and State. 

The concept of nationality was the application of the prindple 
of individuality to the political sphere. The Romantic felt 
himself compelled to view aU phenomena which he encountered 
as forms of life and it was only a consistent devdopment 
of his ideas when he conceived sodal phenomena as living 
organisms. A nation was a group of men grown into an organisa- 
tion with distinct characteristics which allow us to treat it 
as a great individual. Here we see clearly the dose connection 
between the organic and the national concept. The organic 
concept of the State was used to explain the fact that a group 
of men who speak the same language, have the same historic 
experiences and develop a particular civilisation tend to organise 
themsdves politically. As each organism is something individual, 
different and distinguishable from other organisms, so the 
national State is something unique and not only a part in 
a cosmopolitan republic. From here the path led directly to 
the ideas of the Historic School. 

It is obvious that this theory of the State was fundamentally 
different from that of the Enlightenment or that of Kant or 
of Fichte in his revolutionary period. Schleiermacher realised 
that men would feel a strong attachment to the State only 
if they were aware that it was the expression of the particular 
political forces in the midst of which they lived. The deep 
satisfartion which we feel in the face of a work of art is partly 
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due to the fact that we regard it as the unique and perhaps 
unrepeatable expression of the artist’s genius. So every nation 
is a unique creation of God and “only he who is convinced 
of the mission of his own people knows the particular mission 
of others.”^ In this we recognise the voice of Herder who had 
first reconciled the cosmopolitan idea of the Enlightenment 
with the national idea. This young nationalism was not 
aggressive, its adherents magnanimously assigned a special 
role to each nation. The great struggle for the markets of the 
world had not yet begun in Germany and so. there was no 
sign of the violent imperialism of the future which was to find 
its strongest supporters among the middle classes. Even 
Hegel’s glorification of the Prussian military state as the 
embodiment of the world spirit was very far from Schleier- 
macher’s mind. 

Schleiermacher naturally tried to discover the criterion of 
nationality. In this respect he stressed in the first place the 
importance of the land on which the members of the community 
grow up and thus he occasionally defined the State as the relation 
of man to the soil. Another factor of the utmost importance for 
the creation of a national organism was that of language. 
The language seemed to him one of the most fimdamental 
expressions of that community spirit without which no state 
can exist. Schleiermacher was not aware of the fact that modem 
nation states (e.g. Switzerland) can exist even if they are 
composed of dififerent racial groups with different languages. 
Even the first traces of the modem racial theory can be 
discovered in his thought. Schleiermacher turned against 
Kant who, like most of the think ers of the Enlightenment, 
imderstood by race merely the descendants of one originally 
alike species who had become differentiated under the influence 
of climatic and cultural conditions. In Schleiermacher’s 
opinion race is a constant natural type and he draws from this 
the conclusion that nations form themselves only if they are 
radally homogeneous. 

^ Holstein, loc cit., p. 92. 
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The political theory of the Enlightenment was finally over- 
thrown by Schleiermacher’s concept of the State as an 
organism into which the nation had developed in the course 
of history. One can hardly think of a greater contrast than that 
between Schleiermacher’s and Humboldt’s concepts of the 
State. Schleiermacher theoretically ascribed to the State 
the task of educating its citizens, a task which Humboldt 
had deprecated so strongly in his political essay on the limits 
of the State. Schleiermacher knew that the community spirit 
which was the elan vital of the State could only develop if 
the citizens were raised from the degrading status of illiteracy.^ 
Thus he mged that the State should organise education on 
a magnanimous scale and he prepared the way for the reforms 
of the Stein-Hardenberg administration. This new theory 
was the fitting expression of the political forces of a nation 
which was about to engage in a mortal struggle for its existence, 
and at the same time it clearly indicated that the time had 
passed when the State was ruled by a small group of princes 
and bureaucrats in the interests of landed aristocracy and with- 
out the participation of the masses. Schleiermacher, though 
he did not know it, was one of the spokesmen of the middle 
classes who began to feel themselves as part of the political 
organisation. 

Schleiermacher, however, was not a democrat, nor can he 
even be called a liberal, though he raised certain liberal demands 
suchj as that for fteedom of the Press and of property. One 
might have expected that his theory of the State in which the 
citizens were members of an organism woidd have led him 
to the conclusion that the individuals should have some share 
in the government. Instead he insisted on the absolute 
superiority of authority, which seemed to him, as to Luther, 
the incarnation of God’s will, and he remained throughout 

^ How necessary it was to advocate general education is illustrated by a 
booklet on The Erdightenment of the People, by a parson, L. L. Hahnzog, 
which appeared in 1803. In thin treatise the author deemed it necessary to 
prove that the education of the peasants would not impair their readiness to 
obey authority. 
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his life a staunch monarchist. He demanded that the modem 
State should be based on mutual love and esteem between 
the prince and his subjects and he comforted himself, as did 
man y think ers after him, with the thought that a true spirit 
of community existed whidi secured a satisfactory relation 
between ruler and citizen. When, after the war of liberation, 
the Government did not keep its promise to grant a Constitution, 
Schleiermacher became deeply disappointed and disillusioned, 
but it is characteristic of him that he expected salvation from 
the nobility and not from the middle class.^ It was more than 
the irony of fate that this think er was one of the first to suffer 
from the reaction after the war of liberation and was annoyed 
and almost persecuted by the officials of a state for which he 
had done so much. 

In 1808 Friedrich Gentz advised his friend, Adam Muller, 
to write a book in defence of the nobility and he pointed out 
that he would thereby make his fortune.* This casual remark 
furnishes the historian of the political thought of this period 
with an important key. It would of course be erroneous to 
deduce from this frank utterance that Muller’s subsequent 
campaign for the prerogatives of the nobility was entirely 
dictated by mercenary motives, but it throws light on one 
side of the problem which most students tend to overlook. 
When Gentz urged his friend to embrace the cause of the 
nobility he knew perfectly well that such activity might easily 
prove very remunerative. The nobility in Germany, scarqfi by 
the events in France, and afraid of losing their long established 
preponderance, were eagerly looking around for skilftil defenders 
of their own interests. Since they themselves lacked pens of 
sufficient subtlety and vigour they were quite willing to welcome 
counsel from that dass which usually attacked their position, 

^ Cf. the interesting letter of February 27, 1816, to the Count 
Alexander von Dohna. With regard to his own class Schleiermacher wrote: 
“Had the liberty of the Press been granted, we too would be able to do 
something, now we are completely fettered and have to be most passive 
unless we wish to be revolutionaries.” Schleiennacher, Bri^e an die Grqfen 
zu Dohna, p. 56. 

* Brieftoechsel ztoischen F. Gentz und A Midler, p. 140. 
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and Muller in fact used his ability on several occasions for the 
direct defence of the interests of the nobihty. It is greatly to 
his credit, however, that his efforts in this direction did not 
have the result predicted by Gentz. Although he defended 
the interests of the nobility with the desired zeal he did not 
refrain from expounding ideas which were distasteful to his 
chent^e. His Catholicism for instance, which he tried to keep 
dark as long as possible,^ made him suspect among the Protestant 
nobles in Prussia, and his Romantic glorification of feudalism 
found little favour with Mettemich as the exponent of modem 
centralised absolutism. 

We have already stated that most of the Romantics were 
members of the middle dass in rather precarious financial 
circumstances, and it is most significant that men such as 
F. Schlegel and A. Muller, although they were raised to noble 
rank, died in comparative penury.^ From a sociological point 
of view, therefore, the Romantics were a group of men whose 
lack of economic security divorced them from their own class 
and forced them to find support elsewhere. Although some 
of them were theoretically interested in economic problems, 
none ofthem participated in those economic activities by which 
the middle dass gradually raised its standard, and Schlegel 
and Muller could only find a relatively secure position in the 
Austrian state service. This insecure economic position 
enhanced their radicalism, if we understand by radicalism an 
attiutde which questions the existing sodal order and opposes 
to it ideas which involve dedsive changes. It seems strange 
that the think ers whose coimection with the reaction is well 
known are here specified as radicals, but their activity in fidds 
other than the political shows us that they were even revolu- 
tionaries. Schlegd’s earUest production, as we have shown, 
revealed radicalism even in the pohtical sphere. Thus when 

^ He became a convert in 1805^ but aa late as 1810 the Austrian police 
were convinced that he had become a Catholic qxiite recently. Cf. MuUetj 
Ahkandhtngen^ ed. Baxa^ Appendix. 

* Cf. the death certificate of Adam Mflller printed in Adam MUllers 
ausgewMte Abhandlungeris pp. 242, 243. 

II 
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the Romantics began to concern themselves with politics, 
an informed observer might have expected that they would 
place themselves at the head of a progressive movement which 
would satisfy their deep-rooted desire for a reorganisation 
of life. Again the comparison with France shows us the 
reasons why such a movement was impossible in Germany. 
In France the intellectual leaders could count on the 
social support of those layers of the population to which 
they belonged. The Girondists, for instance, were backed 
by the bourgeoisie of the provinces, while the Jacobins 
found support among the lower strata of the middle class 
of Paris. 

In Germany no group existed which could produce or attract 
a revolutionary leader and thus the Romantics remained a 
small circle of uprooted intellectuals. We notice again and 
again that the development of the bourgeoisie into a self- 
confident class, which had gone far in England and France, 
had hardly begun in Germany. Reforms, as events were to 
prove, could only be brought about from above or through 
pressure from the outside. The ludicrously small states of the 
Empire were not swept away by their exasperated subjeas 
but disappeared under the onslaught of Napoleon, and the 
reforms in Prussia were carried out afrer the collapse of 1806 
by an intelligent administration over the head of the populace. 
This is the reason why the Romantics did not become 
revolutionary, but it still leaves imexplained why they became 
reactionary. The reason for their alliance with Mettemich 
lies in the fact that they were not only divorced from their 
class but were also suffering from the consciousness that they 
belonged to it. How strong this sense of social inferiority 
was is illustrated by Schlegel’s and Muller’s efforts to be raised 
to the rank of nobility and by a characteristic passage in Muller’s 
book on Frederick the Great in which Muller complains 
that the old division into nobleman and commoner had been 
replaced by the modem division into good and bad society.^ 

* Ueber KSnig Friedrich 11 , p. 136, 
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We hear the voice of the man whose pride was deeply hurt 
because he did not belong to good society, the entrance to 
which was usually secured by wealth. TMs sense of social 
inferiority determined to a large extent the political thought 
of the Romantics. It urged them to turn to the past in the hope 
of finding a social order in which the superiority of the nobility 
was unchallenged and which was not threatened by revolution 
or marred by financiers, and it made them incline to adopt 
an emotional and mystical concept of religion which led them 
to Catholicism. 

The only state in the German Empire which seemed to keep 
alive the tradition of the mediaeval universal state was Austria, 
which was a Catholic Power and was still ruled by an Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Romantics turned their eyes to Austria and hoped 
that forces would come thence to reorganise Germany and to 
set an example to Europe. The enthusiasm which Frederick 
the Great had roused had vanished almost entirely and Prussia’s 
weak and aimless policy under his successors disgusted many 
active min ds. Even a man of an unromantic talent like Gentz 
was forced to leave Prussia in order to seek his fortune in 
Vierma. 

Adam Muller was the outstanding exponent of Romantic 
political thought since he, from lack of any artistic talent, 
devoted most of his work to political and economic studies. 
He yras considerably younger than the early Romantics and 
his intellectual development was therefore decisively influenced 
by the gathering anti-revolutionary forces in Germany, although 
as a student in Gottingen he is said to have felt some sympathy 
for the Revolution. On the other hand it was in Gottingen, 
the centre of Enli ght enment, and at the same time of the anti- 
revolutionary circle, that he had ample opportunity to study 
German political questions. It was here that he acquired his 
sound knowledge of English affair s and his deep and lasting 
admiration for that country. Burke had perhaps the strongest 
influence upon him, and he became his most faithful disciple 
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on the Continent. He hailed him as ±e last prophet who had 
descended on this disenchanted world^ and counted him 
amongst the greatest political thinkers of Europe.® To him 
Burke seemed to be the only think er who had opposed to the 
Revolution a political philosophy and who thus stood out 
from those countless critics who had nothing to offer but 
negative criticism. Muller realised very clearly that Burke’s 
criticism sprang from the wealth of his political experience 
and was based on his tmshakable belief in the historic 
continuity of his country. He envied Burke this fortunate 
position and he did his best to find for Germany a political 
form with the help of which the danger of revolution could 
be avoided and which would grow out of the tradition of German 
history. He believed that he had found this form in the idealised 
feudal state of the Middle Ages and thus he devoted himself 
to the elaboration of an idea which Novahs had sketched in 
his enthusiastic essay on Christendom and Europe. Like 
Schlegel he became a convert to Catholicism and like his friend 
Gentz he denounced the Reformation as one of the greatest 
disasters which had befallen Europe. 

His chief attack was directed against the concept of freedom 
as it had been developed by the revolutionaries and the German 
idealists. He saw clearly that this concept was based on the 
assumption that all men were equal by nature or had at least 
an equal chance in life. He was far from discarding the idea 
of freedom but he strongly denied that freedom meaqjp the 
unrestricted activity of equal individuals. According to the 
Romantic Weltanschauung men were not equal but had different 
functions to fulfil in the organic body politic. Freedom therefore 
was secured if each individual was able to play the part which 
was assigned to him in the organism.® It can easily be seen 
that this was a very convenient theory for a r uling minorityj 

‘ I7e6er KMig Friedrich II, vol. ii, p. 52. 

* Cf. Elemente der Staatskunst, vol. i, p. 19. 

^ This cotresponded to the feudal tetminology according to which 
“Freiheiten” (liberties) and privileges were identical. Cf. Mannheim, Das 
Konservative Denken, p. 02. 
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who could assert that by ruling they were fiilfilling their organic 
function. 

Muller did riot realise that his futile attempts to reintroduce 
a political form which was extinct had nothing to do with 
Burke’s denunciation of the Revolution. When Burke praised 
the age of chivalry he was using a historic flourish to strengthen 
his position, but he would have been horrified at the idea that 
someone would use his arguments in order to revive feudalism. 
He had, as Lord Morley remarks, “no puny sentimentalism, 
and none of the mere literary or romantic conservatism of 
men like Chateaubriand. He lived in the real world, and not 
in a false dream of some past world that had never been.”^ 
Muller’s conservatism, strongly though it was influenced 
by Burke, had more in common with De Maistre’s mysticism 
and Chateaubriand’s poetic visions. In this the ambiguity 
of the situation in which the Romantics found themselves 
comes out most clearly. What in the case of Burke was a genuine 
pride in tradition was in their case a matter of ressmtiment. 
They fought a lost battle and thus their thought has a quixotic 
character which accounts for their ultimate failure to impress 
it on their generation. 

Modem German scholars have tried to turn Muller into 
a thinker of the first rank. His work has been classed with that 
of Plato and he has been praised as the foimder of the organic 
school.* Posterity, however, has thought otherwise and Muller’s 
writings have passed into oblivion for almost a century. It 
is si gnificant that he was rediscovered at a time when Germany 
again had to undergo a period of crisis and when her thinkers 
were inclined to listen to voices which praised the glamour 
of the past and the greatness of a state which is united and 
active like an organism. 

Although Mullet was not an original philosophic thinker 
he retained a somewhat unfortunate passion for philosophic 
speculation throughout his life. It certainly did not increase 

^ Morley, Burke, p. 94. 

* Cf. Baxa, EinfUhnmg in die romantische Staatstheorie, pp. 98, 164. 
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the lucidity of his writmgs, though it may have contributed 
much to the establishment of his reputation in a period so 
fond of speculation. His fundamental philosophical principles 
upon which he hoped to build up a system comparable to 
that of Fichte and Schelling can be stunmed up in a few words. 
He was convinced that the world is a complicated system 
of contrasts and that reahty can only be understood if the 
think er remembers that each phenomenon is confronted by 
another phenomenon which is at the same time its contra- 
diction and complement. Thus man and woman, age and youth, 
freedom and constraint are interpreted as applications of 
the concept of antagonism. The greatest mistake which in 
Muller’s opinion the political philosopher can commit is to 
treat phenomena in isolation, instead of realising that they 
can only be understood if they are considered as being in a 
continuous struggle with their counterparts. We need not 
concern ourselves with the details of this rather obscure theory, 
we are only interested in the conclusion which Muller draws 
from it for his political thought. Accordin g to him the State 
is not a machiae or an organisation for the protection of property 
or for the maintenance of the rule of law. He considered all 
these theories as “static” since they tried to conceive of the 
State as a phenomenon in isolation instead of considering it 
dynamically, as a “movement” and opposed to other states. 
So fer this sounds fairly comprehensible. If Muller had realised 
that the State is the political organisation of a nation as opposed 
to the political organisations of other nations and would liave 
proceeded to elaborate the constituting factors of such an organ- 
isation he might have arrived at a satisfactory theory of the 
State. It is certainly true that an adequate philosophy of the 
State can only be achieved if the dimamics of international 
relations are taken into account. Instead he is carried away 
by an unbridled mysticism, in which the State becomes the 
“totality of life.” This idea, for the elaboration of which Muller 
needed many pages, is clearly valueless since it does not throw 
any light on the intricate problem of the nature of the State. 
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By identifying State and life Muller may have imparted an 
increased dignity to the State, but he prevented himself from 
finding a satisfactory definition since the very essence of 
defining a phenomenon is to limit it.^ More interesting are the 
polemical conclusions which Muller draws from this mystical 
identification of the State with life. It is employed to fight 
the concept of Natural Law and to criticise the system of 
eighteenth-century absolutism. 

Since the State is the totality of life it is rooted in the nature 
of man and there has never been a period when the State did 
not exist. Thus Muller refuted the thesis of Natural Law 
that mankind had lived in a pre-State epoch in which only 
Natural Law ruled. Like Aristotle Muller stressed the essentially 
social nature of man and maintained that the State was an 
inevitable form of social life. Like his teacher Fichte he wrote 
“Man cannot be conceived outside the State.”® This is also 
the reason for his hostility towards the Revolution. He 
reproached the revolutionaries with having acted as if they 
stood at the beginning of history and not at the end of a long 
historical development, and he ridiculed them because they 
were trying to find outside the State “the Archimedic fulcrum” 
which did not exist.® Like most of the Romantics Muller 
strongly criticised the system of absolutism and above all the 
Prussian monarchy as it developed under Frederick II. His 
chief objection was that Frederick ruled his state like a machine 
and not like an organism. We remember that Novalis raised 
the 'same objection, which becomes intelligible if we bear in 
mind that the political ideal of the Romantics was the restoration 
of the feudal state. It is beyond doubt that Frederick’s policy 
of rigid concentration of power was an important factor in 
the final overthrow of the feudal system. The Prussian king 
employed the nobles of his country in the army and the higher 
civil service, but he endeavoured to destroy their political 
predominance which in feudal times had rested on the dose 

* Cf. Aris, Die Staatslehre Adam M&llers, p. 17 

• Elemente der Staatskunst, vol. ii, p. 29. * Ibid., p. 26. 
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connection between political power and landed property. 
As a consequence of mercantilist theories much had been done 
in his reign towards the mobilisation of landed property, 
a development which seemed to Muller the root of all social 
evil. 

Muller does not tire of describing the State as an organic 
entity. He is completely in agreement with Burke that “the 
State ought not to be considered as nothing better than a 
partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico 
or tobacco,”^ but he goes further than Burke when he defines 
the State “as the intimate alliance of all physical and intellectual 
needs, of the whole physical and intellectual wealth, of the 
whole internal and external life of a nation, into a great, 
energetic, infinitely moved and alive whole.”® If this means 
anything, it means that the citizen ought to obey the State 
in all circumstances since there can be no life for him outside 
the State. It further expresses the Romantic belief that the 
Catholic feudal State would be the ideal form of political 
organisation. This glorification of the State shows us how far 
political thought had moved from the ideas of the Enhghten- 
ment. Miiller initiated a movement which was to find its climax 
in Hegel’s philosophy and in Bismarck’s policy and which, 
after its Romantic extravagances had been eliminated, was to 
be the political philosophy of an important section of the 
German middle classes. 

Muller also uses his philosophical principle of antagonism 
for the justification of war and the refutation of the id#a of 
a league of nations or a universal state. In his opinion a state 
can only thrive if it is continuously challenged by other states 
and it is itself only the product of war. Miiller does not seem 
to have been aware that this opinion was hardly compatible 
with his Catholicism. In a typically Romantic way he describes 
history as the continuous struggle of mank ind with nature 


^ R^ectiom on the French Revolution, p. 93. 
' Elemente der Staatskunst, vol. i, p. vj. 
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and the State as the alliance of human beings formed in order 
to carry out this struggle.’^ 

Muller is convinced that if the world were organised into 
one single state all political life would cease. According to 
the Romantic concept life develops only where there is struggle 
and where each state is “forced to feel and organise itself as 
a whole over against another whole which threatens its 
existence.”® This doctrine was the expression of the political 
situation of Europe in which Muller found himself. When 
he delivered his lectures on politics in which he developed 
these ideas (1810), Napoleon was at the height of his power 
and Europe, with the exception of England and Russia, subject 
to his rule. It was hardly the time for the propagation of 
padhst schemes while in Spain, Austria, and Germany 
a strong resistance was forming, to which Muller's doctrine 
gave expression as did those of Fichte and Schleiermacher. 
To attain this goal of liberating the Empire from the yoke 
of Napoleon, Muller did not only call in the aid of the living 
but also of the dead. The State was conceived not only as an 
association of the living but also as a partnership of the ancestors 
and their successors. This also was an idea which Muller had 
found in Burke and he used it to stress the continuity which 
historical development gave to the State. This belief in the 
value of tradition was one of the fundamental concepts of 
his conservatism] it furnished him with a further argument 
against Natural Law, which was not the result of historic growth 
but ^as derived from abstract reason. It further served him 
in his violent attack on the revolutionaries who in his opinion 
tried to discard the sacred heritage bestowed on them by their 
ancestors. 

Muller compared the State to a family or to a marriage. 
He used these metaphors taken from the storehouse of the 
organic theory in order to justify the domination of the nobility. 
Nobility represents age in the State, and strangely enough also 
the female element which according to Muller is more conserva- 

* Elemente der Staatskunst, vol. i, p. 56. * Ibid., vol. i, p. 7. 
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tive than the male. Muller liked to contrast his political theory 
with that of the ancients, and he saw the greatest difference 
between the ancient and the mediaeval concepts of the State 
in the feet that in the Greek states age was represented in 
a special Senate whereas in the mediaeval state it was represented 
by hereditary nobility whose individual members might 
actually be young men. His ideal, as he expressed it in his 
paradoxical way, was a state in which the young acted as if 
they represented age and the old as if they were the spokesmen 
of youth. There is no doubt that Muller idealised the nobility. 
In his opinion the nobleman was the best guarantee for the 
maintenance of tradition and the visible representative of the 
unity and continuity of the State. In order to understand 
Muller’s attitude towards nobility, which was shared by so 
many conservative members of the middle dass, we must 
glance at his theory of property. If Muller talks of property, 
he characteristically means real property, which seemed to 
him the backbone of society. To him property did not consist 
in the mere possession of things but in a kind of mutual relation 
between things and man; that is to say, man does not possess 
the thing for its own sake but for the use which he makes of it 
for the community. Every proprietor therefore has only 
temporary use of the things which he possesses, while the thin gs 
themselves belong just as much to former as to later generations. 
In this Muller sees the essence of feudalism. The land belongs 
to the noble family, not to the present owner, who is only 
the representative of the “idea of property,” and all the 
difficulties which the revolutionary period had witnessed 
were, Muller is convinced, caused by the attempts to transmute 
feudal property into absolute property and thus to make nobility 
superfluous.^ Muller rightly points out that the concept of 
absolute property is a product of Roman jurisprudence and 
that the feudal order was doomed when Roman law was intio- 

^ Mailer’s attack is chiefly directed against people like F. Buchholz who 
pleaded for the abolition of hereditary nobility. Cf. Der tteue Leviathan, 
p. 64 ff. 
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duced into Germany, but he is unable to realise that the feudal 
form of property was the outcome of certain economic conditions 
and that the introduction of private property was inevitable 
when the forms of production had changed. He abuses the 
French Revolution as a reaction of Roman private law from 
mediaeval law and he is not aware that in doing so he bestows 
the highest possible praise on it.^ The Revolution indeed 
finally established free and unfettered property which was the 
indispensable foundation for the capitalist development of 
the future. 

It is a curious phenomenon that this group of middle class 
intellectuals of whom Muller is here treated as a spokesman, 
absolutely refused to see the signs of the times. In Muller, 
who was an eminent economist, this is particularly remarkable 
since he was deeply impressed by Adam Smith and was for 
a long time his faithful disciple. But we must be carefril not 
to measure political thought in Germany by standards taken 
finom contemporary thought in France and England. The 
political greatness of these two countries was of comparatively 
modem growth, whereas the heyday of Germany had been 
the feudal period of the early Middle Ages when a German 
Emperor ruled Europe. The Romantics did not see that the 
collapse of Germany in 1806 was to a large extent due to the 
fact that the feudal system in Germany was not superseded 
in time, as had happened in France and England. They did 
not know that the result of the history of feudal Germany 
between the tenth and the twelfth centuries had been “the 
conversion of the once strong and magnificent German kingdom 
into a rope of sand, a confused and jarring chaos of small and 
warring states ruled by petty dynasts.”* They only saw that the 
State had disintegrated and believed that it had been strong 
and united all through the Middle Ages. Thus they drew the 
inference that the mediaeval was the ideal order for Germany. 
When they talked of feudalism they had a system in view in 

^ Elemente, vol. i, p. 170. 

* J. W. Thompson, F^al Germar^, p. xvi. 
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which there was no strife between the Crown and the estates, 
in which the noblemen honoured the arts and the merchants 
followed the example set by the Hansa. When they objected 
to the concept of absolute private property they vaguely 
anticipated the complete social disruption which was to be 
the consequence of the mechanisation of labour. They were 
afraid that the mobilisation of property would destroy the 
community spirit and they did not realise that no true 
community spirit exited. Thus th^ constructed an ideal 
picture of feudalism according to which the lord held his land 
in trust for the community and served not his particular 
interests but the interests of the whole. We need nor concern 
ourselves with the refutation of this construction which was 
at variance with the otherwise strong historical sense of the 
Romantics. Muller’s attacks in the sphere of economics were 
chiefly directed ag ains t Adam Smith, whom he had come to 
consider as the classic spokesman of economic liberalism and 
the herald of capitalism. Muller deeply resented Smith’s 
attempts to dissolve the social order into a mechanism composed 
of individuals as the ultimate social units, and he was convinced 
that Smith’s appeal to and reliance on self-interest would lead 
to anarchy. 

Thus Muller led the flrst attack against capitalism long 
befttre it was fuUy developed and forty years before Marx 
and Engels initiated the other great anti-capitalist movement 
with the Communist Mcmifesto. The Romantic and the Marxian 
criticism of capitalism have one point in co mm on. According 
to both, capitalism is no thin g but disguised anarchy with the 
ruthless search for profits as its chief driving force. But while 
the Romantics believed that property would become less 
dangerous if it belonged to corporations and frmilies the 
Marxians deemed it utterly pernicious in itself. If modem 
Fascism has any theoretical foundation at all it is to be found 
in Romanddsm. 

The ideas of the Romandcs would not have flsund even 
that small echo which they actually produced if Germany had 
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been at the beginning of an industrial revolution like P.ngland 
or if it had had a conscious middle class like France. Muller’s 
ideas, however, remained without influence outside the lecture 
room and the salon. This was due to the vagueness and evasive- 
ness of his thought when it came to defining practical political 
problems. His method of antithesis could be used conveniently 
in many ways, but the important point was that he did not 
challenge the established order, since he believed in monarchy, 
and that he did not dream of raising political demands on behalf 
of the middle class, which alone could become dangerous to 
the ancien regime in Germany. It is very significant that none 
of the Romantics (with the exception of Schleiermacher, 
who had no use for feudalism) found admission to Prussia, 
the country in which revolutionary reforms were at least 
carried out, even though from above. The Prussian statesmen, 
though far from being liberal, had learned their lesson fi;om 
the Revolution and because they tmderstood the signs of the 
time were able to carry out those reforms which the middle 
class had proved itself unable to put into practice. 

Muller violently attacked Fichte’s ideal of the closed commer- 
cial state which seemed to him nothing but a futile construction. 
His ideal was a state in which agriculture and trade, nobility 
and the merchant class complemented each other and where 
there was a balance of all the divergent economic forces.^ 
He was convinced that only such states would survive as were 
contgierdal and agricultural units at the same time, and he 
ascribed the superiority of Europe over the other continents 
to the feet that it contained so many states in which trade and 
agriculture stood in an organic relation to one another. He 
adopted Montesquieu’s and Herder’s idea that each state 
represented mankind in a particular way, since the political 
fete of each state was determined by its geographical situation 
which shaped the character of its inhabitants and of its economic 
system. 

If Muller turned against the ideal of a universal state or 
^ Elemmte, vol. i, p. 196. 
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a league of nations, he did not give up the concept of the balance 
of power. He strongly urged that states must not strive to 
augment their territories but must endeavour to become 
totalitarian within their boundaries. It is difficult to understand 
what Muller meant by this and we see again that he had no 
notion of the problems which faced a comity of nations 
each trying to secure economic superiority. In a strange way 
Muller’s doctrine resembles the laisser-faire theory in that 
he was convinced that out of the inevitable struggle the desired 
balance would emerge. The only demands he makes for the 
at tainm ent of this goal are the reintroduction of feudalism 
and the revival of mediaeval Catholicism. In the Elements 
of Politics the religious note is not yet very strong, though 
MuUer already denounced Protestantism as the cause of all 
the trouble in modem Europe and he maintained that the 
Catholic religion was the only tie which united the nations 
of Europe. 

As he grew older he developed more and more a theocratic 
idea of the State, very much in the same way as Fr. Schlegel, 
and like his contemporary De Maistre he dreamed of a powerful 
Papacy. He taught that God is the author of the State and the 
sole source of the power of kings, and he was convinced that 
future generations would see in these times of revolutionary 
change only the reawakening of religion. In this as in many 
things Muller was utterly mistaken; he did not realise that 
the nations would try to build up a political system the,basis 
of which was economic and political liberty and the clear 
separation of State and Church. 

It has been said that with the Romantics literature entered 
into politics. The political poet was indeed a common fgure 
in the history of the nineteenth century, whereas he had been 
rare in the Germany of the preceding century. The develop- 
ment of the Romantics is si gnificant in still another way, 
it illustrates the dangerous or at least futile role which 
intellectuals can play if they are ambitious, dissatisfied and 
unable to find scope for their activities. Romantic miscalculation 
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of facts and distortion of historic reality would have become 
dangerous if they had been taken up by a whole class which 
was itself dissatisfied and willing to submit to ambitious and 
unscrupulous leaders. But the Romantics remained compara- 
tively ineffective, since the whole trend of the time was against 
them and the vast majority of their own class was not w illing 
to accept their theories. Thus, in spite of the actual support 
which they gave to the forces of reaction they cannot be held 
responsible foi the reactionary wave which swept over 
Germany. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GORRES 

Joseph Gorres, perhaps the most outstanding representative 
of Catholic political thought in Germany, was bom in the 
Rhineland, in that part of the Empire which had contributed 
so much to German civilisation and which had determined 
so often the political fate of Germany. Through its constant 
contact with France it had always adopted French ideas eagerly, 
but it was at the same time more conscious of its close connection 
with German civilisation than were the other parts of the 
Empire. Its political organisation was typical of the decay 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the nucleus of which it once had 
been. This district, in which Charlemagne had held court 
and from which he ruled Europe, was in G&rres’ times divided 
up amongst three ecclesiastical and some other states in which 
administration was ineffective and corrupt. Their antiquated 
governmental system stood in strange contrast to the level 
of comparative economic prosperity which the country enjoyed. 
Nowhere in Germany were there more towns, nowhere was 
there such a prosperous middle class as in the Rhineland.^ 
Cologne was still one of the wealthiest towns in Germany in 
the eighteenth century, though it had lost much of its ancient 
splendom after the Dutch had closed the mouth of the , Rhine 
to German merchants. The absence of the class of feudal 
landowners was perhaps the most important factor &om the 
political point of view. Most of the peasants were freeholders 
or were in the service of the clergy, who on the whole seem 
to have wielded their economic power with moderation, or at 
least with greater consideration than the big landowners 
in the east. The chief grievances from which the population 
suffered were the evident extravagance of the courts and the 

^ GOrres describes the attitude of this middle class very well in his book 
GermatQ) and the Revolution, p. ss. 
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injustice of the system of taxation which left the whole finandal 
burden on the shoulders of the peasants and burghers. The 
question of equal taxation was indeed the most important 
political issue in the continuous struggles between the estates 
and the governments, and it is significant that no agreement 
could be reached till the armies of Napoleon swept away the 
ecclesiastical states and introduced the new social order which 
the French Revolution had established. It was natural that 
the Rhineland should be particularly open to French influence 
and that it should set the pace for the rest of Germany in 
many ways. Its small courts emulated Versailles in splendour 
though not in good taste, and even its middle classes took 
French civilisation as their model. Most important of all was 
the fact that this prosperous and progressive district was 
the bone of contention between France and Germany. The 
French were inclined to consider the Rhine as their natural 
ftontier and their aim was accordingly to annex the district 
on its left bank or at least to reduce its states to virtual 
dependence on France. The climax of this policy was the Rhine 
Confederation of Napoleon, who achieved what the armies 
of the Revolution had begun soon after the storming of the 
Bastille. Gorres was in the prime of his life when Napoleon’s 
empire collapsed and his thought faithfully mirrored the political 
fate of his home province and the political experiences of 
his compatriots. At the time when he was beginning to think 
about pohtical questions he witnessed the easy victories of 
Custine and Kellerman over the powerless ecclesiastical 
states; during the best years of his manhood he noticed all 
the changes which a progressive though dictatorial administra- 
tion brought over the country, and when he retired into exile 
the Rhineland was incorporated in a victorious and reactionary 
Prussia. 

Gdrres started his remarkable career as a Jacobin and as 
an enthusiastic follower of French ideals. It is highly probable, 
though not proved, that as a youth of about twenty he visited 
the famous Jacobin club in Alainz and came into contact with 
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some of its prominent members; it is beyond doubt that he 
was strongly influenced by them.^ We have dealt in our first 
chapter with these typical middle class liberals who were 
more fortunate as teachers of moral philosophy than as 
politicians; in this context it remains to investigate how far 
their thought was characteristic of public opinion in the Rhine- 
land. This question is identical with another which has caused 
much controversy: did the Rhinelanders welcome the French 
revolutionary armies as liberators or did they offer a national 
resistance to them as unwelcome intruders? French scholars 
have asserted that the whole population was not only easily 
conquered but was also readily convinced that the social 
S3retem introduced by the revolutionaries was better than that 
of the ancien regime. German scholars on the other hand, 
while they admit that the old system was rotten and fully 
deserved its fate, assert that the population very soon became 
nationalistic in outlook and began to hate the French as ahen 
conquerors. It is obvious that in this instance, as in so many 
others, historical research has been biased by national 
prejudices. This becomes most clear if we compare the judg- 
ments which historians have passed on Gorres and Forster 
respectively. The yoimg Gorres had very much the same 
political outlook as Forster and acted politically in the same 
way, the difference only was that Forster died comparatively 
young in exile, while Gorres came to be one of the most ardent 
foes of Napoleon and one of the most passionate advoptes 
of a united Germany. In consequence some German historians 
have reviled Forster as a betrayer of his fatherland and 
conveniently overlooked the political activity of the young 
Gorres as a youthful aberration.® 

In reality both Forster and Gorres were representatives of 
a group of men whose political thought was determined by 
the particular social and intellectual circ ums tances which 

‘ Cf. Hansen, loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 508 ff. 

‘ The worst example of that kind of historiography is the book by Klein, 
Forster in M 
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prevailed in the Rhineland. In his school in Coblentz, Gorres 
had been under the influence of teachers who propagated the 
ideals of the Enlightenment and instilled into the boy an 
enthusiastic love of ancient republicanism. One of the teachers, 
Nicola, was an outspoken Kantian, and it is from him that 
Gorres learned to approach political questions from the point 
of view of the moral philosopher.^ Most of these teachers 
were at heart republicans, for the simple reason that they w'ere 
disgusted by the extravagance and corrupticn of the courts 
while they themselves were forced to lead a miserable and 
in si gnificant existence.® If the intellectuals of the whole of 
Germany were in favour of the Revolution, this applies to an 
even greater degree to those of the Rhineland. Gorres only 
expressed what the great majority of professors, teachers, 
witers and members of the professions felt. There can be no 
doubt that the majority of Rhenish intellectuals, that is to say 
the more advanced section of the middle classes, greeted the 
French with enthusiasm and were strongly in favour of a close 
political union between France and the Rhineland. It is absurd 
to judge their activities in this respect by standards of modem 
nationalism. A strong national consciousness did not exist in any 
class and we must always bear in mind that the French Republic 
seemed to many to be the embodiment of the spirit of Enlight- 
enment and not a state which tried to achieve national ends. 
The French influence was particularly strong since the Germans 
had^been used for more than a century to regard French 
civilisation as superior, and since the greatest political thinkers 
of the eighteenth century had been French. When Forster 
and Gorres demanded the union of the Rhineland with France 
they thought first and foremost of a union with the country 
which had produced Rousseau and Montesquieu. When 
they supported the French government they did so because 

1 Hansen, vol. i, p. 686 flf. The books of Hiune, Home, Montesquieu and 
Schlbzer were used as history text-books. It is further interesting to note 
that according to the curriculum Herder’s Idem had to be used. Reisse, die 
weltanschauliche Enwiicklung desjwigm Gihres, p. 17. 

* Cf. Marx, J., Geschichte des Erzstifts Trier, p. 88 ff. 
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they thought it would realise the ideals of the Enlightenment 
and because they deemed it a moral duty of every individual 
to support such a government. Gorres later tried to justify his 
attitude by asserting that he intended to create an independent 
state which corresponded to Lotharingia as constituted by the 
Treaty of Verdun. But this was at best self-deception. 

Nevertheless, the enthusiasm in the Rhineland was far from 
being unanimous and there was much resistance, which 
increased with every year of the occupation. We have shown 
in the first chapter that the members of the middle classes 
kept aloof. Characteristic of their political outlook is a petition 
by the guild of commerce to Custine in which the burghers 
implored the French general to maintain the Constitution 
of the Holy Roman Empire and to restore their prince.^ 
Although there was a stronger middle class in the Rhineland 
than in any other part of the Empire, it still lacked any con- 
sciousness of its own position and of its tasks. This was clearly 
recognised in a letter which the Jacobin club of Mainz sent 
to the Jacobins in Paris and in which the writer deplored 
“the entire absence of an enlightened, wealthy and effective 
middle class.”® It was natural that the members of the gtiilds 
who enjoyed important economic prerogatives were opposed 
to the French, since they knew that the introduction of the 
revolutionary principles would put an end to the guilds 
altogether.® The officials in the towns, who to a large extent 
came from the middle classes, were likewise anti-French 
smce they were in danger of losing their position in Government 
and Court. Thus it came about that the economic foundations 
on which the middle classes were to build their power were 
laid in Germany, not by the German members of these classes 
but by the French conquerors. This is another ominous sign 
for the political development in Germany. 

1 Hansen, loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 570. • Hansen, loc. dt., p. 639. 

^ Of the ninety-seven membeis of the guild in Mainz, only thir teen voted 
for the introduction of the French Constitution. Hansen, loc. dt., vol. ii, 
p. S73- Out of 10,000 inhabitants, only 375 took the oath of allegiance in 
1793. Hansen, loc. dt., vol. ii, p. 764. 
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Another factor which influenced political opinion was that 
many people felt a traditional attachment to the Holy Roman 
Empire and to their princes. Though the ecclesiastical states 
in the Rhineland were inefiiciently governed, they were no 
longer wholly despotically ruled and their Governments allowed 
a certain though limited amount of collaboration to their estates.^ 
Only the Jews were wholeheartedly and unhesitatingly 
pro-French, since they knew that one of the revolutionary 
principles was their political and social emancipation, decided 
on by the Constiment Assembly on 28th September, 1791. 
The bulk of the population, as we know from countless 
reports, received the French armies calmly, without enthusiasm 
but also without marked hostility.^ This changed very soon, 
however, when the strain of the war was acutely felt and the 
armies of occupation demanded heavy contributions for which 
they offered valueless assignats. There was undoubtedly much 
corruption and inefficiency among the French officials and many 
acts of gross injustice and even violence, which caused bitterness 
among the good-natured Rhinelanders. “Our townsmen,” 
Horstmann wrote in 1793, “have been thoroughly cured of 
the revolutionary fever by a universal medicine: their 
acquaintance with the republicans.”® 

Gdrres’ own writings in this period reflect the gradual 
development of an anti-French spirit. In his first pamphlet 
on the problems of perpetual peace published m 1795 he put 
forward ideas which Rousseau, Condorcet, Kant and Fichte 
had taught him.* Although this youthful contribution is 
unoriginal, it is a valuable document since it shows how fer 
these ideas had penetrated into the thought of the intellectual 
spokesmen of the middle classes. It was the political philosophy 

^ See Hashagen, Das Rheinland, p. 198 ff. 

^ Ctistiiie disappointedly reported to his Government: “Ces Rhenans 
veulent tester esclaves; nos conunissaires ont eu pen de connaissance de 
lent esprit et de lent g£nie: ils pensaient en un jour changer leur caract&re, 
et ces hommes phlegmatiques se sont revoltes centre de semblables idees.” 
Hansen, loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 762. 

‘ Hansen, loc. cit., vol. ii, p. 89, Introduction. 

* Cf. W'orhs, ed. M. Gbrres, vol. i, p. 4 ff. 
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of the Enlightenment which determined the tenor of the 
pamphlet, its behef in peace as an ideal demanded by reason 
and its insistence on happiness as the ultimate goal of man. 
The point of departure for the young pohtical philosopher 
was the isolated individual, and freedom consisted in the 
absence of any constraint which might violate the di gni ty 
of the individual. Gorres shared the prev ailing behef in the 
continuous progress of mankind as it has been passionately 
voiced by Condorcet in a work which Brailsford aptly describes 
as “ perhaps the most confident statement of a reasoned 
optimism in European hterature.”^ He also shared Condorcet’s 
hatred of the Church and he raised in this early study a d emand 
which he took over from Fichte and on which he was to insis t 
throughout his life — ^the sharp separation of the Chmch 
from the State. “State and Church,” he wrote, “stand in no 
relation to one another, the domain of the former is the finite, 
that of the latter the eternal.”* Of Rome he spoke as of “the 
metropolis of the empire of stupidity.”® We notice this 
furious hatred of the Church and the clergy in all his early 
writings and see how the rational spirit of the F.nlightmmpnt 
had determined the outlook of this yoimg man who was to 
become the most femous German Catholic of the nineteenth 
century.* Even in this early period, however, his distrust 
of the clergy did not lead him to atheism but only to a vigorous 
enforcement of the enlightened principle of tolerance. He 
demanded that the citizens should not be hindered in the 
performance of their religious duties imless they were contrary 
to moral law or to the ends of the State. 

It was not only in the religious sphere that Gorres was a 
radical, his entire political thought was that of a Jacobin. 
When he wholeheartedly supported the French Revolution he 
was not only in agreement with a great number of enhghtened 
intellectuals but also with a considerable section of public 

^ Esquisse des Progris de I’Esprit Humain, published 1793. Brailsford, 
Shelley, Godwin, and their circle, p. 27. 

* Works, ed. M. Gbrres, vol. i, p. 6. * Hashagen, loc. cit., p. 418 

* See Dempf, GBrres, spricht zu unstrer Zdt, p. x. 
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opinion in his home town. In this progressive town, which 
had a large share in the trade of the Rhine, many people had 
come to realise that the old ecclesiastical state was incapable 
of meeting the rising demand of a prosperous class for which 
the abolition of feudal rights had no terrifying significance. 
Gorres, however, was far from realising the economic 
implications and presuppositions of political thought. He was 
surprisingly little concerned with economic problems and he 
approached political questions entirely from the point of view 
of the moralistwho is convinced that political and moral progress 
cannot be separated from one another. In this he followed 
the tradition of the school of German idealists whose decisive 
influence on him we have already noticed. This moralist 
attitude induced him, as it did Kant and Fichte, to disregard 
to a large extent the actual historical development and to 
construct a theoretical system which could hardly be applied 
to reality. Gorres never lost the speculative trend which might 
be called a particular characteristic of German thought but 
which was essentially the heritage of the Enlightenment and 
an indication of that remoteness from life which was typical 
of the entire generation. Gorres was a republican in this 
period not because he believed or even conceived as possible 
that the economic development required some sort of self- 
government, but because he was convinced that the principle 
of virtue was secured only in a republic and that only the 
republic realises the moral postulates. The part played by the 
concept of virtue in French political thought since Montesquieu 
is well known, though it is hard to find out what it actually 
implied. The chief root of Gorres’ radical republicanism was 
his hatred of absolutism, which he retained even after his 
outlook had ftmdamentally changed. When he denounced 
absolutism, even in the enlightened form which it had assumed 
in Prussia tmder Frederick the Great, he was in agreement 
with almost all thinkers outside Prussia, and he voiced the 
unconscious demand of the middle class to participate in 
the government in some way or other. This distrust of Prussian 
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absolutism, especially of the Prussian bureaucracy, was an 
important factor in the relation between the Rhineland and 
Prussia throughout the nineteenth century. 

Treitschke called Gdrres “an impolidcal mind, one without 
any penetrating knowledge of affairs, devoid of understanding 
of the contemporary relationships of political powers.”^ This 
judgment is certainly exaggerated, but there is an element of 
truth in it. Gorres was not impoUtically min ded in the sense 
that he had no interest in and understanding for pohtical 
problems, but he was essentially utopian in his outlook. In 
this respect he belonged to the Romantics &om his early 
youth though he did not join their circle until 1806-1808. 
Like Rousseau he was convinced that representation was 
incompatible with democracy and he praised the ideal of a 
small democratic republic as the most “moral” state, but at 
the same time he stated that this ideal was unattainable. In 
his pohtical creed, which he published in 1797, he wrote: 
“I behcve in a continuous progress of mankind,” but he 
added, “I beheve that the century for the institution of the 
democratic form has not appeared yet and will not appear 
for a long time to come.” 

It was unavoidable that this highly strun g moral enthusiasm 
should suffer disappointment very soon. Gorres began as a 
very young man his career as a pubhcist which was to make 
him famous. He edited a small radical journal in which he 
propoimded his repubhcan ideals and in which he denotmced 
all misdeeds committed by the French administration. *The 
motto of the journal was: “Eternal war to all scoundrels; 
the hand to the virtuous man.”- It must, however, be noticed 
that in this fight against French offi cials national considerations 
played no part. Gorres’ aim was “to further the destiny of 
mankind,” not to defend German national interests.® It was 
not surprising that Gdrres soon got into diflSculties with the 
French authorities; he was repeatedly put into prison and his 

* Treitschke, German History, English transiadon, vol. i, p. 604. 

- ITiirfa, ed. M. G< 5 rres, vol. i, p. is. » Ibid., voL i, p. 22. 
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paper was eventually suppressed. He was the more disappointed 
with the shortcomings of the new regime since he had been 
convinced that France had a mission to fulfil for mankind. 
The breach with France resulting from his disillusionment 
became final when in 1800 he went to Paris as a deputy of 
the Rhineland to demand a clear definition of the relations of 
his country with the Republic. “I have seen the actors undressed 
behind the scenes,” Gorres wrote from Paris, and he returned 
a convinced adversary of the separation of the Rhineland from 
Germany.^ He gave an account of this journey which throws 
an interesting light on his thought.® It is in this writing that 
for the first time he uttered views which were to form the basis 
for his later conservatism, though he still professed adherence 
to French principles. He was one of the first in Germany 
to recognise that Napoleon, though he was the heir of the 
Revolution, was at the same time its liquidator and had turned 
it into a national movement with imperialist aims. With the 
i8th Brumaire the Revolution had in his opinion ceased to 
be a movement which set the pace for the world and had 
degenerated into an immoral dictatorship. Gorres became anti- 
French not because he lost his belief in republican principles 
but because he lost his confidence in the French Republicans. 
He still thought that the Revolution had produced a wholesome 
effect m liberating the State from the influence of the priests 
and in separating political and religious institutions.® In his 
letters to his fiancee he gave vivid expression to the deep 
pessimism which he felt as a reaction from his early enthusiasm 
and which made him believe that the whole of his generation 
was lost to the cause of liberty, but he exhorted her at the 
same time not to lose hope m the future.* The most important 
result of this journey to Paris was the profotmd change towards 
the national question which had taken place in Gorres’ mind. 
He discovered that there was a national difference between 
French and German and that the idea of a natural frontier 


* Works, ed. M. Gfirres, vol. i, p. 27. 
Ibid., p. 106. 


- Ibid., p. 25 ff. 
Ibid., vol. vii, p. 67. 
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was only a theoretical construction. Since he approached all 
political questions from a moral point of view, he gave a 
characterisation of the two nations which stressed the funda- 
mental difference in their moral outlook. This characterisation 
is highly interesting since it became the standard by which 
the Germans came to judge the French.^ According to Gorres 
the French were superficial and agile, easily inflammable and 
irritable, gay and witty, whereas the Germans showed exactly 
the opposite dispositions. No wonder, then, that it seemed 
impossible to him that a German country like the Rhineland 
could be incorporated into France. In a few years Gorres had 
changed from a cosmopolitan to a nationalist, thus anticipating 
and indicating the development towards nationalism which 
the German middle classes were to undergo as the industrialisa- 
tion of Germany advanced. 

Gorres’ attitude towards the Revolution in this period is an 
instructive indication of the ferment of German poUtical 
thought. If he pronounced judgment on the Revolution on 
moral grounds because of its failure to achieve the ends which 
the German enthusiasts expected it to achieve, he revealed 
that the essential importance of the Revolution was nowhere 
grasped in Germany. Gorres was historically min ded enough 
to realise that Napoleon was the inevitable outcome of this 
gigantic experiment in government, but he was not able to s:e 
that though the Revolution had not realised the phantom of the 
perfect moral state it had at least finally destroyed the feudal 
order. Gorres’ political thought, like that of most of his German 
contemporaries, dwelt on a higher plane than that of actual 
politics. This was understandable in members of a class which 
had little or no political experience, and since their sphere 
of influence was primarily the cultural one they approached 
even political problems from the philosophical rather than fix>m 
the practical angle. Gorres was far &om conceiving the idea 
of a strong national state and he strongly denounced the glori- 

‘ Gorres coined the term “Erbfeind” (heieditaiy foe) foi the French. 
Berger, GUrres, als politischer Publizist, p. 
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fication of power for power’s sake, which is probably the reason 
why the arch-nationalist Treitschke talks so slighting ly of 
him. His nationalism was in the first place a cultural concept^ 
as is shown by the fact that he shared the erroneous opinion 
of Herder that language is the chief element by which nations 
are constituted. He kept his ideal of a constitutional republic 
long after he had ceased to admire the French Revolution, 
though he despaired of its immediate realisation and he was 
strongly opposed to any kind of Machiavellism. In 1800 Gdrres 
was on the way to becoming a conservative thinker, but he 
retained and was to retain to the end a strong tinge of liberalism. 
The conservative as well as the liberal movement in Germany 
originated in 1789, the former as a reaction from, the latter 
as an application of, French ideas.^ It has often been maintain ed 
that Gdrres more or less abruptly changed over from liberalism 
to conservatism after the wickedness of the French had taught 
him that his early political position was a mere aberration.* 
In reality there was no such rupture in Gdrres’ thought. Even 
when he reacted from the Revolution he continued to be 
strongly influenced by it, and if he became more conservative 
he did so because he saw that the first presupposition of 
liberalism, a strong and self-confident middle class, was 
lacking in Germany. On the other hand certain forces which 
made for conservatism had been in his mind all the time. 
Gdrres had also been influenced by Mdser and Herder, and 
he acquired from them a deep interest in Germany’s past, an 
interest which was to become his comfort in the days of national 
calamity. 

The absence of a strong middle class prevented the formation 
of political parties in Germany. Thus it is somewhat misleading 
to talk of liberals and conservatives in this period. The political 
thinkers cannot properly be classified as liberals or conservatives 
because there were too many intermediate positions between 
the two. We cannot venture here upon an analysis of these 

^ Wahl, BeitrSge zw deutschen Pco'teigeschichte im 19 Jakrhumiert, p. 547. 

‘ Cf. Galland, Jos^h von Gdrres, passim. 
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two doctrines, and we must content ourselves with accepting 
the definition given by Wahl according to which the liberal 
proceeds from the “ought,” whereas the conservative proceeds 
from the “being.”i -phe liberal, that is to say, tries to mould 
the world after preconceived principles, whereas the con- 
servative views the political reality in its historic context 
from which he takes the principles for his actions. Rousseau 
is an example of the liberal, Burke of the conservative attitude. 
Gorres was a liberal in so far as he tried to apply principles 
of moral philosophy to politics, but he was at the same time 
a conservative in so far as he developed a strong historic sense 
which made him shrink from all violent and abrupt changes 
of the social order. 

We have had occasion to show how German thinkers of 
different schools of thought became disappointed and 
disillusioned when political reality did not coincide with their 
expectations, and how they retreated from the field of politics. 
Gorres acted in exactly the same way after his disappointment 
with the French Revolution. “It was not this which I expected 
seven years ago, not this which then filled my imagination 
with beautiful images. It is gone and I thank God that I have 
saved my inclination for art and science out of the wreck,” 
he wrote to his fiancee.* And to art and science he devoted his 
life entirely during the next twelve years. He learned Persian, 
he studied the history of mythology, he acquired a vast though 
somewhat scattered knowledge of natural sciences and he 
occupied himself with the development of German literatme. 
Under the influence of Schelling, he tried to build up a philo- 
sophy of history more mystical even than that of Schelling, 
and he developed a typical Romantic system in which the 
principle of polarity plays the chief part. As an idealist he 
beheved that intellectual and moral forces determine historic 
development, and he saw the essence of history in the continuous 
struggle between spirit and nature, freedom and necessity. 
As early as in his youthful essay on perpetual peace he had 

' Loc. cit., p. 539. ’ Workst ed. M. Gdrres, vol. vii, p. 67. 
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contrasted despotism and republicanism, but then he had 
decided the issue in favoin of repubUcanism; now he professed 
himself a constitutional monarchist. The most decisive influence 
of this period was that which the younger Romantics, Amim 
and Brentano, exerted on him. Gorres had tried to escape 
from the problems of the present by viewing his own time 
only as a part of a gigantic historic process, now the Romantics 
taught Viim to turn his eyes to the Middle Ages and their political 
and cultural forms. The religious disposition of his mind, 
which he had sought to repress in his period of Jacobinism 
but which had never entirely vanished, began to dominate 
his pohtical outlook imtil in the last period of his hfe it entirely 
submerged the political thinker in him. This development 
also was typical of the thought of the middle classes in Germany. 
Thousands of young German Catholics whose faith had been 
shattered under the influence of the Enlightenment turned to 
f heir Church with greater zest than ever when the reaction set in. 

Amim and Brentano published dtuing the years 1806-1808 
a collection of German folk songs, which has rightly been 
described as a political event though its contents seem as 
remote from politics as possible. It is significant that this 
rpllertinn of a national treasure, which stirred up a tremendous 
enthusiasm for the German past, was published at a time when 
Germany lay prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. It was at this 
time also that Sulpice Boisseree, another member of this circle, 
measured out the Cathedral of Cologne and started a campaign 
for the completion of the building which was to be a monument 
of German mediaeval civilisation and an ensign for German 
grandeur. The spies of Napoleon prevented any pohtical 
activity, but they could not hinder the national forces from 
gathering in a common enthusiasm for the treasures of German 
art and hterature. 

Under the influen ce of his Romantic friends Gones’ concept 
of the State became definitdy Romantic. He now praised the 
Holy Roman Empire as the incarnation of the mediaeval 
spirit of universality, whereas in his first period he had had only 
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words of contempt for it. He adopted the organic concept 
and his ideal became that of the corporate state. Like Novalis 
he ascribed to the king a symboUc role, the monarch “is the 
idea of the State which has become visible, its living law.”^ 
Democracy now seemed to him a form of decomposition, 
while monarchy was the form of synthesis. In this the experience 
of the Napoleonic invasion can clearly be detected. Gorres’ 
generation had started by fighting against the petty despotism 
of the German princes only to find that the greatest despotism 
resulted from the Revolution. No wonder, then, that these men 
turned to the past of which a beautiful picture of harmonious 
collaboration could be painted. Gorres’ ideal of the State was 
a construction of his imagination, wholly remote from reality, 
impossible of achievement and therefore incapable of forming 
the nucleus of a political movement. He distinguished between 
three estates or corporations and believed thus that he could 
revive the formation of feudal society. These estates were the 
nobility, the clergy, and the burghers, which Gcrres described 
as the Wehrstand (estate of defence), Lehrstand (estate of teach- 
ing), and Ndhrstand (estate of provisioning). It is obvious 
that this differentiation is of no practical value. It was simply 
not true that the nobility was the class of the warriors, and it 
had never been true except perhaps for the period of early 
feudalism. The chief problem with which modern society is 
confronted is not the relation of estates but that of classes 
which cut right across the organisation outlined by (jorres. 
It is impossible to treat the estate of the burghers as a social 
unit when inside it insuperable differences of economic interests 
appear. Of this problem Gorres had no notion and he thus 
involved himself in insoluble contradictions He demanded 
the abolition of serfdom which was the backbone of the feudal 
order, but he advocated the maintenance of entailed estates; 
he wanted the survival of the guilds but he declared his 
sympathy with the system of ftee trade, and he became a protec- 
tionist only when he saw that En glish trade threatened 

* Works, ed. Schellbov, vol. i, p. 471 . 
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Germany’s prosperity. He realised, like the physiocrats before 
him, that too much inequality of property endangered the social 
peace and would result in a revolution by which the order 
of property would be reversed, but he did not see that only 
the State could effectively regulate the distribution of property. 
It was the liberal in him who allocated to the State a narrow 
sphere of activity and made him believe that in a perfect 
society the State would disappear.^ 

In Gorres’ case also the organic metaphor serves more as a 
poetic transcription of his desire for unity than as a means to 
explain the functioning of the different political forces in the 
State. He demands that the State should form itself according 
to the pattern which nature has given in the or ganism ,^ but 
on close examination we notice that this does not mean more 
than that the State ought to be organised satisfactorily. We 
learn that in a true organic State despotism and republicanism 
balance each other, that social life is based on the polarity of 
freedom and necessity, but this does not carry us very far since 
Gorres does not proceed to show in particular how these 
different elements determine political life in practice. He 
contents himself with carrying the organic analogy as far 
as possible, and this leads to meaningless statements such as 
that the constitution is like health, the equilibrium of all forces,* 
or that the republican principle is that of the day and the 
despotic principle that of the night. * In spite of his Romanticism 
his political thought is still that of the moralist and he demands 
that the State should realise the good.® His political ideal is 
not very remote from that of the thinkers who demanded a 
mild constitutionalism, that is to say some sort of national 
representation. It soon became obvious that this development 
was tmavoidable, but there was a fierce discussion as to how 
representation was to be organised. The liberals wanted a 
representation on the basis of equality while the conservatives 

‘ Cf. Works, ed. Schellberg, vol. i, p. 196. * Ibid., vol. iii, p. 375. 

* Ibid., ed. M. Gbrres, vol. i, p. 283. 

* Uhlmann, Joseph GSrres, etc,, p. 49. 

' Cf. Works, ed. Schellberi' vol. iv, p. 327. 
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wanted a system by which the historic rights of the estates 
were safeguarded. Gbrres, like his Romantic friends, used 
the organic principle to justify the inequality of the citizens 
and the division of the State into estates. He was, therefore, 
in favour of a representation which was based on this division 
and he clearly denoimced at this stage the idea of a democratic 
system, which he had advocated in his years of Jacobinism. 

Gbrres established his fame as one of the intellectual leaders 
of the struggle with Napoleon. He founded a journal, Der 
Rheimsche Merkur, which for two years became the mouthpiece 
of public opinion in Germany. He was the first political 
journalist in Germany after Schlbzer, and his paper exerted an 
amazing influence as long as the Prussian Government allowed 
it to carry on. Gbrres was the typical spokesman of middle- 
class thought when he wrote articles full of violent patriotism 
against Napoleon and the French. So far he was in agreement 
with the Prussian Government, which needed the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the masses in order to conduct the war. Soon, 
however, the Government became afraid of the popular move- 
ment which might easily raise democratic demands, and the 
minister Hardenberg urged Gbrres not to write against the 
French people but only against Napoleon. The conflict with 
the Government became apparent when the war was finished 
and Gbrres continued to make propaganda for his national 
liberal ideals. It is true that his concept of the State had not 
become more ludd and definite in the meantime, but he was 
definite enough in his demand for a united Germany and for 
the granting of some sort of Constitution. Like many far-seeing 
men, Gbrres realised that the people who had sacrificed so 
much must be given some share in the government, and he 
did not want the mere restoration of eighteenth-century 
absolutism. He demanded that the will of the people should 
have some possibility to express itself and he was therefore 
in favour of the freedom of the Press. He had seen himself 
what power publicity could exert and he was convinced that 
a free Press would suo^sfully counterbalance the dangers 
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which arise from the monarchical system. He denounced 
the practices of the secret police and urged the Government 
to abolish this institution which Napoleon needed but which 
was superfluous in a properly governed commonwealth. “Only 
strong nations can produce strong princes, and only those 
nations have been strong in all periods which have participated 
in the commonwealth.”^ Like so many, he had expected much 
of the Ck)ngress of Vienna and he was deeply disappointed 
when it became clear that German unity could not then be 
achieved. Gorres’ attitude to the question of German unity 
shows how much utopianism there was in the political thought 
of the German middle classes. He did not seem to realise that 
this problem could only be solved after the struggle for 
supremacy in Germany was finally decided. He desired the 
restitution of the old German Empire under an Austrian 
Emperor and he believed that the fatal dualism could be over- 
come by his proposal to appoint the Prussian King general 
of the Imperial army. It is beyond doubt that the solution 
of the Congress of Vienna, unsatisfactory though it was, 
was yet the only one which was possible in the circumstances. 
It was not the question of unity, however, which brought him 
into open conflict with the Government, it was his intrepid 
fight against reactionary obscurantism which induced the 
Government to suppress his paper. This action of the Govern- 
ment shows more clearly than any other that the Prussian 
bureaucrats did not intend to draw the middle classes into 
co-dperation, and it is significant of the powerlessness of the 
liberal movement that Gorres’ paper disappeared as if it had 
never existed. 

In the following year Gorres published a pamphlet, Germany 
and the Revolution, in which he outlined the principles of his 
liberal conservatism. It is a typical Romantic product written 
in a heavy and obscure style and overloaded with philosophical 
speculation. It testifies to the enormous interest in philosophic 
problems that ten thousand copies were sold in one year. 

^ Selected Works, ed. Schellberg, vol. i, p. 564. 
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Gorres severely criticises the reactionary attitude of the Govern- 
ment and voices passionately his belief in German unity. 
“The nation urgently demands unity,” he writes, “and this 
demand is like the growing of a tree and the blowing of the 
wind, no effort can hinder its progress.”^ He again implores 
the Governments to introduce corporate Constitutions, which 
would give the people some share in the management of 
public affairs. The answer of the Prussian Government was the 
confiscation of the book and a decree ordering the arrest 
of its au±or. Gorres, the champion of German nationalism, 
had to go into exUe in Strasburg. He told hims elf that French 
liberals and conservatives alike could not undersmnd why 
the Government took such drastic action against his book. 
The conservatives thought his constitutional plans innocuous 
and the liberals were surprised and dismayed at his conservative 
ideas. The modem reader still less understands the attitude 
of the Prussian authorities imless he remembers the particular 
circumstances in which the book appeared. It was published 
just after the assassination of Kotzebue, which Gorres tried 
if not to excuse, at least to explain. The German Governments 
were in a state of acute nen'ousness and fear that the middle 
classes which had participated in the stmggle against Napoleon 
would now destroy the whole structure of absolute government 
at home. In his greatest need the Prussian King had given 
the promise of a Constitution which he never intended to 
introduce. The Government was particularly sensitive to public 
opinion in the Rhineland, which had not only borne the foreign 
yoke but had also experienced the advantages of a progressive 
and modem administration. 

The conflict between Gorres and the Prussian Government 
and its consequences show two thin gs. It reveals first the utter 
weakness of die middle classes which, though they had just 
conducted a victorious war, were unable to realise any of their 
demands. Getman3r’s unity was not established, constitutions 
were not granted e^ept in a few unimportant states and instead 

^ G eut s cklat td und die RecobaioH, p, 90 . 
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of freedom of the Press a period of darkest reaction set in. 
This complete failure further reveals the inaptitude of the 
leaders of the middle classes. Gorres’ merits as a herald in the 
struggle against Napoleon must not blind us to the fact that 
he was not capable of producing a political philosophy or 
even outlining a political programme which could have met 
the situation. His futile attempts to link the past with the 
present, his obscure philosophic constructions were useless 
in the fight with reaction. The Governments showed clearly 
enough that they were not willing to make any concessions 
to liberal leaders even if they paraded in the dress of 
conservatives. Gorres once wrote proudly that his liberalism 
was on good terms with the Pope and the aristocrats.^ He did 
not see that by this he obscured the issue and that this 
compromise was exacdy the reason why a strong movement 
of the third estate was impossible in Germany. And yet he 
realised very clearly what was at stake. “The rulers are 
completely blind,” he wrote, “because they do not acknowledge 
freedom as the basis of life.”* But he did nothing for the cause 
of hberty and indulged in a futile hope that his propaganda 
for feudalism would induce the Governments to respect the 
rights of the people. 

The political philosophy of his pamphlet on Germany and 
the Revolution is in no way original. He adopts wholeheartedly 
the organic theory from which he derives the principle of 
political equilibrium. Mankind, nation, and State are organisms 
which bloom and wither like plants. The most valuable elements 
of the book are those in which he describes the phenomenon 
of nationalism. His political ideal was that of a state in which 
the democratic and the monarchical elements balance each 
other, but he was unable to work out a constitutional system 
which alone would have fulfilled his ideals. He merely 
approached a solution of this question when he insisted on 

' Works, ed. M. GSrres, vol. viii, p. 602. 

* Selected Works, ed. Schellberg, Ixxix, cf. letter to Zeune, Works, ed. 
M. Gdires, vol. viii, p. ^89. 
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the self-government of the communities and demanded 
economic union for Germany. 

After his struggle with the Prussian Government Gorres 
gave up the fight and retreated into his studies of the history 
of mysticism. In i8i8 he wrote that he had abandoned the 
present generation because it could neither endure thraldom 
nor gain fteedom, and in 1822 he wrote to a friend,“I have put 
oft the political rags for some time and have returned to that 
activity which has occupied me for years — ^the history of 
ancient sagas.”^ This time the retreat was not only temporary 
but was definite. He lost all sense of historic proportion; while 
he had always done justice to the Reformation as a necessary 
stage in the history of religion he now described it as the worst 
of all evils and denied that the Protestant states were based 
on lawful tradition. In future political questions interested 
him only if they had any connection with religious problems 
and he was now convinced that the problem of freedom, 
the ideal of his youth, was solved in the Catholic Church. 

If the Qassicists have been described as political sceptics, 
this Romantic might be called a political illusionary. This 
illusionism is best illustrated by the fact that he thought the 
Empire of Charlemagne the ideal form of the German state.^ 
His attempt to establish a kind of conservative liberalism in 
Germany failed, and the future was to show that radical 
liberalism too had no prospects in a country where the middle 
classes were far ftom being politically educated and where 
they lacked clear-sighted leaders. * 


* Works, ed. M. GSrres, vol. ix, p. 82. 

* Deutschland und die Revolution, p. 123. 
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FICHTE, THE NATIONALIST 

Fichte’s political thought in his early periods clearly expressed 
the radical attitude of middle-class intellectuals who, although 
th^'£iidrgained'dis^tmctidh in the field of cultural activities, 
remained without influence on the course of political affairs.^ 
This accounts for the moralist and speculative trend of German 
political thought in this period. It also accounts for its dogma- 
tism and its remoteness from political reaUty. Hobbes and 
Locke had been concerned with the justification of the existing 
social order of which they felt themselves to be active members, 
and Rousseau at least gave expression to a widespread desire- 
for an immediate reconstruction of the body politic. The 
German thinkers were concerned with the definition of poli- 
tical questions in terms of moral postulates and they were thus 
inclined to overlook the fact that the problem of liberty was 
in the first place a political one and concerned the relation of 
man to man, not the relation of man to his soul. This attitude 
ne^sarily resulted in utopianism. Kant’s Utopia was the. 
moral world republic through which perpetual peace was to 
be ensured, Humboldt’s Utopia was the State which left cul- 
tural life entirely to the individual, and Fichte summed up his 
politico-ethical position in his concept of a closed commercial 
State which was anything but a sober analysis of existing 
political conditions. Yet the desire of the Romantics to discover 
the roots of political life in the past of the nation was less 
“Romantic” than one is usually inclined to believe. In a sense 
these dreamers were nearer to reality than the rationalist 
thinkers who had gone through the school of the Enlighten- 
ment. Their attempts, it is true, to resuscitate out-dated forms 
revealed little political insight and proved futile, but their 
ins isten ce on tradition as a political factor and their efforts to 
^ See supra, di. iii. 
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establish a common German consciousness were of more 
las tin g effect than the lofty constructions of the Idealists, with 
the sole exception of that of Hegel. 

In his last period, in which Fichte witnessed the collapse of 
Prussia and lived just long enough to see the beginnings of the 
downfall of Napoleon, he attempted to bring his cosmopoli- 
tanism and his republicanism into unison with the awakening 
na tional forces. He had gone to Prussia in 1800 and he had 
soon overcome the distrust which he had felt towards that 
State since boyhood. He had learned to understand the par- 
ticular problems and difficulties which the Prussian monarchy 
had to face and he sincerely endeavoured to do justice to its 
political system. It is beyond doubt that his connection with 
Prussia had a wholesome influence on his own political thought, 
since it widened his horixon and made him look on the political 
field from an angle which was no longer that of a citizen of one 
of the small States. The centre of German politics lay in 
Prussia, the country which suffered most from the fatal mis- 
takes of the anden regime and from which the movement of 
liberation was to start. Much of the dogmatism and utopianism 
of the political thinkers in Germany was due to the fact that 
their thought was separated from the political life of a strong 
and important State, and it was undeniably in Prussia that 
Fichte came for the first time into direct contact with political 
reality. All his political writings of the Prussian period reveal 
his continuous anempts towards greater realism and towards a 
true understanding of the political forces which were at work 
at this time. 

It cannot be said, however, that these attempts were wholly 
successful. Fichte remained to the end the rationalist and 
utopian he had been when he first tackled political problems 
and he was not always able to distinguish clearly between what 
ought to be and what actually was. In this respect he remained, 
in spite of all his political experience, typical of a class which 
; was still excluded finm a share in the management of political 
affairs. The discrqjandes and inconsistencies in his thought 
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were the clear expression of the social situation in which the 
German middle classes found themselves dming the Napoleonic 
wars. In 1806 they were politicly very much in the same 
position in which they had been during the second half of the 
eighteenth century and their economic and social status had 
not altered to any considerable CTtent. Their sons, it is true, 
had found entrance in large numbers into the service of the 
State and had become faithful servants of their monarchs and 
advocates of a progressive and enlightened policy. It was 
officials of this type on whom the warnings of the Revolution 
had not been lost and who had imbibed the teachings of Rous- 
seau, Kant and Adam Smith. But on the whole the political 
thought of the leaders of the middle classes may be described 
as inacdve liberalism which relied on the victory of reason 
over selfishness and political arbitrariness and remained 
suspicious of the State. 

This generation was subjected to the hardest trial which 
Germany had sustained for centuries. One fact illustrates the 
greamess and importance of this experience; the Prussian 
armies which Napoleon defeated in 1806 were composed of 
pressed serfs, the armies which six years later drove Napoleon 
out of Germany were recruited firom the middle classes, above 
all from the liberated peasantry. • Fichte’s waverigg^ between; 
eighteenth-century cosmopolitanism and modem nationalism,: 
his efforts to replace the concept of a utopian and moralist 
State by the concept of a State the backbone of which was a ; 
national community, exactly mirrored the prevailing tendendes- 
of his time, on the higher plane of the philosopher. 

Fichte’s place in the development of pohtical thought in 
Germany has been strangdy obscured by legend and by a 
complete misunderstanding of his ideas and intentions. This 
widespread Fichte legend asserts that his faiqous addresses to 
the German nation had an enormous influence on his contem- 
poraries and that he was one of the men who hdped to stir up 
the feverish nationalism by which Napoleon’s armies were 
swept from German soil. This legend is widely believed not 
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only in Gennany but also by foreign scholars, and was used 
during the Great War as an expedient in anti-Geiman propa- 
ganda. According to it Fichte is the representative of an un- 
scrupulous imperialism, the philosopher of brutal force and of 
the Deutschland iiber alles spirit, the man whose teachings were 
largely responsible for the outbreak of the Great War.^ The 
fact that in his youth he was an ardent Jacobin was overlooked 
and his radical views explained away as immature utterances 
which he renounced when he came to his senses. Fichte him- 
self was undeniably responsible to some extent for the creation 
of this legend since the obscurity of his style and the highly 
speculative method of his thought easily promote misunder- 
standing. But if we examine the facts and, above all, read 
his works in their proper context we see that his immediate 
influence in the struggle ag ains t Napoleon was negligible 
I and that he had nothing to do with nineteenth-century 
imperialism. 

Komer in his admirable essay on the effects of the Addresses^ 
proved that Fichte spoke to a very small audience, that the 
French who occupied Berlin at the time took not the slightest 
notice of his oratory and that the echo of his passionate exhor- 
tations was very faint indeed.^ Thus the legend of the Fichte 
who, disr^arding immense personal danger, calls his com- 
patriots to arms with glowing eloquence, entirely breaks down. 
The Addresses are not even effective from a literary point of 
viewj they are heavy, obscure, and much of them must have 
bored his listeners considerably. 

It is untrue, moreover, to assert that an irreconcilable gulf 
exists between Fichte the Jacobin and the man who delivered 
the Addresses in 1808. The decisive problem in Fichte’s 
political thought, the question how liberty was to be secur^, 
remained the same throughout his hfe, and in his lectures on 
jurisprudent® which he delivered in 1812 he stiU taught that 

> Cf. Engelbrecht, Fichte, pp. 9 and 160. 

* Cf. Forschwigen eur Brcmdenbttrgischen wtd Preussischen Geschichte,Yol, 
xl, p. 65. 
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I all men must be free and that no one must disturb the fi:eedom 
^ of the others.^ 

In one respect, however, his views had changed in accordance 
with the general trend of opinion of his class. The State was no 
longer the bogey which it had been to a generation whose 
immediate concern was the fight against the dangers of the 
absolutist system. In his Closed Commercial State, which 
almost symbolically appeared in the first year of that century 
which was to give the State greater power than any preceding 
century, Fichte had given expression to the desire of his 
generation for social reconstruction in and through the State. 
But he did not lose sight of his ultimate goal, the realisation of 
freedom, and he advocated a socialist sjrstem of control only 
because he realised that the ^t presupposition of a perfect 
civilisation was economic security for the citizen. He comforted 
himself with the thought that it was inevitable that force and 
constraint should be employed in the lower spheres of human 
activity in order to secure freedom in the higher sphere of 
morality. 

He had, as it were, discovered the State as a useful expedient 
in his moral world, but he never went so far as to consider it 
as an end in itself as did his great successor Hegel. In his lec- 
tures on the fundamental traits of the age he described the 
State as an artificial institution in which all the forces of the 
individuals are directed towards the maintenance of the spedes. 
It may be noted that the individual has lost his ultimate impor- 
tance, \>ut this has not been transferred to the State but to the 
species. Fichte’s primary concern was a religious and ethical 
one. The Romantic movement which he had infiuenced so 
decisively had in its turn left its marks on his mind and he 
developed a mystic concept of religion after he had given up 
his naive and optimistic belief in the omnipotence of reason.^ 
It is as if Fichte had become a&aid of the tyrannical Ego of his 
first period and had fled to the protection of God of whom the 

^ Nachgdassene Werke, vol. iii, p. 503. 

‘ Cf. Gogarten, Ficht als religidser Denker, passim. 
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Ego is the image. “Everything new, great and beautiful,” he 
summed up his religious attitude, “which since the beginning 
of the world has come into it and will continue to come until 
its end, has and will come through the idea of the divine which 
partly expresses itself in single selected individuals.”^ 

Fichte uses his religious ideas for a revaluation of his political 
and social views. If the idea of God or the idea of the absolute 
expresses itself in the individual, the latter acquires a special 
dignity, but he loses at the same time in importance as a mere 
individual. He is only a part of a greater whole and Fichte is 
indeed convinced that God expresses Himself in the progress 
of the species. To live for the species, that is, to give oneself up 
unselfishly for the commimity, becomes a religious duty and 
true life is the life in and for the species. Fichte even goes so 
far as to deny that the single individual exists, he exists only in 
a metaphysical sense as a part of the species.® We must how- 
ever bear in mind that this subjection of the individual to the 
whole is not meant in the sense in which modem nationalists 
would imderstand it. The whole to which the individual 
submits is not the national State, but an ideal form of civilisa- 
tion in which the ultimate goal of maiSdnd, liberty and the 
undisputed rule of the moral law, is reached or at least ap- 
proached. The State is only useful as a stepping-stone towards 
this ideal and it is inevitable since men unfortunately are not 
willing to submit volimtarily to the rule of the moral law. If all 
'individuals realised that perfect morality could be achieved by 
subjection to the moral laws, no State would be reqtiired.® It is 
noteworthy ±at Fichte assigns to the State the right to employ 
force, but he sees in the State only the form of the idea, not like 
Hegel, the idea itself. The State, that is to say, is not the imme- 
diate incarnation of the divine, but only the presupposition 
without which man caimot fulfil God’s will. 

In his lectures on the fundamental traits of the age, delivered 
in 1804 and 1805, he launched a strong attack against the 

^ See Wallner, Pichte als poUtischer Daiker, p. 146. 

’ Works, voL vii, pp. 37, 38. * Ibid., p. 144. 
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spirit of the Enlightenment. Like so many of his generation he 
was disgusted with the prevailing spirit of se lfishn ess and 
superficiality, and in an ambitious philosophic construction of 
history he denounces his age as the period of complete sinful- 
ness in which the rule of instinct and obedience to authority 
had been replaced by a reckless belief in experience and by 
utter selfishness.^ This was a curiously correct transcription of 
the political situation, though his denunciation of the period as 
one of sinfulness met with strong criticism. The belief in 
authority had indeed disappeared, at least as far as the intellec- 
tuals were concerned, and had given way to an optunistic belief 
in the power of reason to reorganise society. Fichte, who had 
given up this belief in his Closed Commercial State as fat as it 
affected the economic sphere, discards it entirely in his analysis 
of the spirit of his age and stresses the necessity for beginning 
afresh through education. In this he expresses one of the 
strongest tendencies of this period, a period remarkable for the 
reforms which were carried out in the sphere of public educa- 
tion. The middle classes were still far from realising the part 
they were to play in politics, but they were driven by an in- 
stinctive desire to raise their intellectual standard so that they 
would be able to participate in public life. In Fichte’s educa- 
tional ideal there is a strong democratic element; he demands, 
for instance, education for all citizens without exception. He 
even overcomes objections put forward by dogmatic liberals 
such as Humboldt and grants the State the right of compelling 
parents to give their children an adequate education. In this he 
exercised a considerable influence on the development of 
public education in Prussia. He was in accordance with the 
political opinion of the middle class in believing that his 
educational scheme could be easily financed if the State would 
give up the costly instrument of a standing army. The standing 
army was in the eyes of those who stood for progress the 
embodiment of absolutism. 

It was natural that the demand for education should be 
‘ Cf. Works, vol. vii, p. 23. 
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raised with particular insistence by men who, like Fichte, had 
learned fi:om personal experience that education opened the 
way not only to careers but also to a deeper understanding of 
lifeJvThe educational problem became the keynote of Fichte’s 
writings and his famous addresses to the nation were really a 
comprehensive dissertation on the question how public educa- 
tion ought to be organised and what results would follow from 
a wise educational policy. When Fichte delivered these lectures 
in 1808, there remained very little for a man who wanted to 
take part in public affairs to do except to exhort his fellow- 
coimtrymen to improve their intellectual standard.^ Napoleon 
had routed the German armies, his officials had taken over the 
administration of practically the whole country and their 
fmandal demands on the citizens were almost unbearable. If 
the French, whose spies swarmed over the country, took no 
notice of Fichte’s orations, it showed that they underrated the 
moral forces to which Fichte appealed. These forces, however, 
existed, above all in the middle classes, who perhaps for the 
first time felt a deep attachment to the monarchy and to their 
incapable king. Napoleon’s belated attempts to reconstruct the 
universal monarchy of the Middle Ages on a modem scale was 
bound to fail since he disregarded the essential fact that the 
European nations were on the point of fo rming themselves into 
strong and independent-minded nations, a movement which 
Napoleon himself did much to stimulate. 

Fichte’s attitude to the national question is oscillating and 
reveals the transitional character of this period. In his lectures 
on the essential traits of the age he still professed his cosmo- 
politan attitude. His philosophy of history led him to the 
belief that the aim of mank ind is to secure the rule of reason 
and morality in the world, not in any particular national state. 

^ Cf. the foUowmg characteristic passage: “Uasere Verfassungen wild 
man uns madien, tmsere Bundnisse und die Anwendung unserer Stieit- 
kiafte wild man uns anzeigen, ein Gesetzbudi witd man uns leihen, selbst 
Gericht und Uiteilsspruch imd die AusUbung desselben wird man uns 
zuweilen abnehmenj mit diesen Sorgen werden wit auf die nSchste Zukunft 
verschont bleiben. Bloss an die Eiziehung hat man nicht gedacht-suchen 
wir ein GeschSft, so lasst uns dieses ergreifen.” Works, vol. vii, p. 433. 
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From this he deduced that the true fatherland of the Christian 
European is that country which stands at the height of civilisa- 
tion.^ He even talked contemptuously of those who see their 
fatherland in the country in which they happen to be bom, 
instead of following the ideal of liberty and the light of civili- 
sation. It was for this reason that he extolled the German 
nation as the philosophic people who bore the torch of civilisa- 
tion. In his opinion there was no fundamental contrast between 
the cosmopolitan and the patriotic attitudes. Rather they were 
different aspects of the same thin g. “Cosmopolitanism is the 
will to attain the purpose of life and of man in all mankind,” 
he wrote in the Patriotic Dialogues^ “patriotism is the will to 
attain this purpose first of all in that nation of which we are 
members and the wish that this light may radiate from this 
nation over all mankind.”® We notice that cosmopolitanism 
and patriotism are not political attitudes, but philosophic 
viewpoints which complement one another. Though as late 
as 1806 Fichte cltmg to the uncompromising cosmopolitanism 
of his youth, in the second dialogue which he wrote one year 
later after the war had been lost, his position had been consider- 
ably altered. The defeat of Prussia inevitably brought home 
to him the intimate relation between State and individual 
as a real empirical problem fi;om which there was no escape 
into philosophic constructions, and his task was now to reconcile 
this experience with his fundamental philosophic attitude. 
In this second dialogue he suddenly seemed to grasp the full 
trutfi of the assertion put forward by Herder and the Romantics 
that each state was an individual representation of the divine 
with characteristics which distinguished and separated it from 
other states. The possibility of German political unity dawned 
on him. So far he had, like most thinkers of the Enlightenment, 
been inclined to believe that the political division of Germany 
was an asset rather than a drawback to her cultural development. 
He was not able, however, to develop his thought along these 
lines and to work out the concept of a strong national German 
’ Works, vol. vii, p. 212. " Nachgelassene Werke, vol. iii, p. 228 ff. 
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State, since he was still at heart more concerned with the ideal 
perfect state. His peculiar solution of this dilemma was the 
glorification of the German nation as the philosophic nation. 
Nothing perhaps is more characteristic of German political 
thought than this over-valuation of philosophy. Fichte was 
convinced that he was one of the few who had truly understood 
Kant and that his own philosophy furnished man, especially 
the Germans, with an explanation of reality and a remedy for 
all difficulties.^ The old optimism of the rationalists reveals 
itself when he teaches that it is possible to educate the people 
to such an extent that they would be able to grasp his philosophy, 
and by developing into reasonable and moral beings to reach 
the goal of freedom. That the Germans are the philosophic 
nation par excellence is shown by the very fact that they have 
invented the terminology of philosophy and that their language 
is the only modem one which has kept its form pure. In his 
Addresses he proceeds to eulogise the Germans with glowing 
eloquence and it is this enthusiasm which has caused so much 
misunders tandin g and resentment. Critics have forgotten 
that he did not infer from this belief in the mission of Germany 
that she ought to rule the world or to suppress other nations. 
On the contrary he expressly denounced all efforts to imitate 
England and her colonial empire, and it was in the cultivation 
of science and philosophy that he saw Germany’s particular 
task and contribution to civilisation. Although he had learned 
to realise that his Qosed Commercial State was a Utopia, he 
still demanded in his later writings that Germany should i:eep 
aloof fi:om international trade as far as possible.^ Fichte’s 
critics, moreover, did not notice that his ideas did not dwell at 
all on the political plane, and that the German nation which he 
extolled was simply an idealistic chimera with very little relation 
to political reality. Fichte, it is true, had come nearer to the 
facts when he realised that the German people belonged 
together, but his concept of unity still applied only to the 
cultural sphere. He ridiculed the idea of a particularist Prussian 

' Works, vol. vii, p. 581. * Cf. Nadigdassene Werke, voL ii, p. 587. 
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patriotism and he tried to solve the intricate problem which 
the relation between Prussia and the Empire offered by stating 
that true Prussian patriotism was nothing but German 
patriotism. He urged that Prussia should take the lead in the 
struggle for German unity, for he reahsed that the Austrian 
emperor who ruled also over non-German territories would 
be inclined to use the forces of Germany for the furtherance 
of his particular ends. In this Fichte revealed a remarkable 
insight into the problems with which the German statesmen 
of his time were faced.^ 

In one essay which he wrote in Konigsberg in 1807, he seems 
to have come nearest to a realistic conception of a national 
state as an organisation of the national forces for the sake of 
self-assertion against other nations. This essay is an interesting 
attempt to rehabilitate Machiavelli, who had been in disgrace 
during the whole of the eighteenth century, and it is noteworthy 
that Fichte uses the same arguments which were later to 
be put forward by Macaulay in his brilliant essay on the same 
subject. Fichte is far from exonerating Machiavelli from the 
charge of immorality, but like Macaulay he tries to explain 
his attitude by pointing out that Machiavelli can only be judged 
by the moral standards and political exigencies of his own time. 
In this Fichte reveals a historical realism which distinguishes 
him favourably from most of the historians of the Enlighten- 
ment. While Fichte condemns Machiavelli’s moral standpoint, 
or rather his insensibility to moral issues, he agrees with hitn 
in one essential point. He is convinced “that everyone who 
wishes to organise a republic, or any state for that matter, 
must assume the maliciousness of man.”* This seems to be in 
strange contrast with Fichte’s belief in humanity and he hastens 
to add that it does not matter whether man is really malicious 
if only, as it were as a matter of precaution, the State is built 
on that assumption. Fichte had increasingly come to realise that 
if law is to be secured, men must be compelled to abide by 
it, and in this he had replaced the utopian liberalism of his 

^ Cf. Nachgelassene Werke, vol. iii, p. 2^^. ‘ Ibid., p. 420. 
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early period by a more realistic appreciation of the political 
situation. At the same time he had grown more and more 
despondent at the weakness and moral indifference of his 
generation and he came to think that a dose of Machiavellism 
would be a useful antidote, ot^en he praised Machiavelli, 
he intended to criticise implicitly the wavering and spineless 
policy which the Prussian statesmen had pursued since the 
death of Frederick the Great. But he faithftilly adheres to 
the fundamentals of his hberal attitude and demands, as 
expressed in his earliest writings, that in his private life the 
prince should be bound by the moral law and that he shotild 
treat his subjects according to law and statute. The doctrines 
of the rights of man and of the original equality of all human 
beings are still in his opinion “the eternal and unshakable 
principles of all social orders against which no state must 
infidnge.”^ 

Once again he denounces the feudal doctrine according to 
which the nation is the personal property of the prince, and he 
raises the demand for the abolition of privileges. If he reluctantly 
admits the necessity for constraint, he wishes that this constraint 
should be brought to bear on all in equal measure. It is 
characteristic of the change in his outlook that he no longer 
justifies the abolition of privileges on moral groimds, but on 
the ground that it is the essential presupposition for a strong 
state. He realises that as long as there are privileges there will 
be division and waste of strength.® He shows a true appreciation 
of political reality when he emphasises the fact that ineqiAlity 
of rights hinders people from being law-abiding.® Thus nation- 
alist and socialist ideas are linked up for the first time in German 
political thought and it is this part of his thought which strongly 
influenced socialists such as Lassalle and to some extent also 
the leaders of present-day Germany. 

It is of great importance that Fichte believes that Machiavelli 
was perfectly right as far as the relations of states to one another 

^ Nachgelassene Werke, vol. iii, p. 428. 

' Works, vol. vii, p. 219. * Ibid., p. 221. 
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are concerned. While Fichte is convinced that in his own 
time the rule Qf law inside the State had been secured, he points 
to the anarchy which prevails in the foreign relations of the 
states. Fichte does not even share the opinion of the teachers 
of Natural Law that these foreign relations are controlled 
by the law of nature, he is convinced that in this sphere only 
the tight of the stronger is valid.^ Thus Fichte dealt the final 
blow to the concept of Natural Law and pointed the way to 
the modem concept of the national state, the basis of which 
is power. Fichte hims elf did not follow up this idea and reverted 
in hTs later writings to his concept of the ideal state towards 
which the German nation state was only a stepping-stone. 
His essay on Machiavelli is an illmninating example for a 
phenomenon which frequently occurs in the history of poUtical 
thought: the philosopher anticipates historical development! 
by putting forward ideas which transcend the prevailing | 
conditions and from which he himself recoils. Napoleon’s 
attempt to establish a new universal empire revealed the weak- 
ness of the eighteenth-century policy of balance of power, and 
his collapse showed the strength of the national tendency, 
but in 1807 the time was not yet ripe for a reorganisation of 
Europe on national lines. 

That Fichte clung to his republican ideas is shown by his 
lectures on political science which he delivered in 1812 and by 
his comment on the famous manifesto which the King of Pmssia 
issued in 1813. In these writings he endeavoured to reconcile 
his democratic views with the necessity for strong leadership 
if the war against Napoleon was to be successful. He emphasised 
the fact that this war was not like those of former centuries 
in which princes engaged for the sake of the aggrandisement 
of their territories, but was a trae war of the people waged for 
the sake of liberty. His denunciation of Napoleon is particularly 
ihtefesting; he considered him as a representative of the 
pfmciple of slavery and maintained that his worst crime was 
to have betrayed the ideals of the Revolution. In this Fichte 

' Naehgelassene Werke, vol. iii, p. 427 . 
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differed from leactioiiaiies such as Mettemich and Gentz 
who saw in Napoleon simply the inevitable consequence of 
the Revolution. If, howeveij we read Fichte’s ju^ment on 
Napoleon carefully, we notice the hidden admiration which 
the philosopher of the will cherished for this man of gigantic 
will-power. 

It was particularly the liberals, men like Heine and Borne, 
who later professed an enthusiastic admiration for Napoleon, 
and it might seem strange that thinkers who advocated a ffee 
government should look on him as their idol. In the case of 
Heine and Borne this attitude is partly explained by the feet 
that both were Jews and that Napoleon did much for the 
emancipation of their race. In reahty, however, the reasons 
for the liberal attitude were deeper. Apart from some 
professional enthusiasts and self-seeking fawners there were 
many who realised that the old system could be overcome only 
by a strong blast from without, and these people were genuinely 
impressed by the liberal measures such as the complete abo lit ion 
of feudal rights which Napoleon actually introduced wherever 
he gained control. This explains the glorification of Napoleon 
which we meet in cotmtless publications of the period and which 
would otherwise be completely inexplicable, even if we take 
into account the lack of a national consciousness, which arose 
only after years of suppression. 

Later liberals were particularly inclined to extol Napoleon 
because they lived to see how reaction lifted its head everywhere 
after his collapse. Fichte died too soon to see his warnings 
and demands put aside. He was spared the humiliation of 
seeing that his Addresses were put on the Index as a dai^erous 
and seditious book. We do not know what course he would 
have taken in the struggle gainst the reaction, but we know 
that the attitude of the reactionary government was in fiat 
contradiction to an3^thing he TiaH wished and thought. In 
his comment on the king*s manifesto he liaft maHe it dear 
enough that his ideal was a republic and that he saw in die 
king merely a necessary evfi, leouiied to force die pec^e to 
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abide by the law and to educate them to become free. He would 
no doubt have been horrified to see how the king disregarded 
the law and did not fulfil his promises. One thing nevertheless 
seems certain: even if Fichte had lived to see the reaction, he 
would not have fought actively against it any more than 
Schleiermacher or any other representatives of middle-class 
thought were prepared to do. In any case, he could not have 
succeeded since the forces on which he could have relied 
were too small. In 1813 the prospects of German liberalism 
were very gloomy indeed. The intellectual spokesmen of 
the middle classes stiU devoted more attention to moral problems 
and utopian constructions than to practical political issues, 
and the masses who had been divorced firom politics for 
centuries were unable to take the initiative in the struggle for 
reform. Only a revolutionary struggle could have secured 
their effective participation in the governmental system. 
This would have required a revolution such as England under- 
went in the seventeenth and France in the eighteenth century. 
Both these revolutions were carried out by a strong and politi- 
cally conscious middle class which was lacking in Germany. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


STEIN AND HIS COLLABORATORS 


The importance of the part which Baron vom Stein played in 
the development of political thought in Germany is best 
illustrated by the fierce controversy which German scholars 
have waged as to whether he was a liberal or a conservative.^ 
This controversy, strange and inexplicable as it may seem 
on first view, shows that liberals and conservatives alike feel 
themselves indebted to his thought, and indeed both make 
out a strong case when they c laim Stein for their respective 
political camps. In reality, as we may say from the outset, 
Stein was neither a liberal nor a conservative, though the whole 
development of these two parties would have been almost 
impossible without him. The controversy, however, would 
never have arisen had there been in Stein’s time a clearly 
defined liberal movement or even a liberal party. The very 
terms liberal and conservative were not coined until after the 
coUapse of Napoleon® and there was yet very little sign of 
parties with definite political programmes in Germany. A 
liberal party was not formed until after the war of hberation 
in the par liam ents of the south German states, and the conser- 
vative party was not foimded till after 1848. These parties 
were middle class parties and could only come into existence 
afte? these classes had attained sufficient political consciousness 
and had reached a fairly high social standard.® The middle classes 


1 This controversy finds expression in Lehmann’s biography of Stein and 
Ernst von Meier’s attacks on this vrork in his book Preuuen und die Fran- 
zdsiscke Revolution. At present^ of course, no Gemum historian would darr 
to admit that Stein was influenced by liberal ideas. 

s The term liberal came from Spain in about 1820 and the word con- 
servative was a happy expression used by Chateaubriand and introduced 
into European polidcs at about the same time. Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte^ 
vol. ii, p. 18. 

3 In England also the party system underwent decisive changes under the 
f fliipnce of the middle classes. It is no accident that Robert Peel, the founder 
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in Prussia were so far from playing any part in political life 
that it was one of the tasks with which the Prussian reformers 
were confronted to draw them into co-operation and to make 
them interested in the problems of government. Stein has 
been so conspicuous among German statesmen and his reforms 
have always been considered of such vital importance precisely 
because he tried to secure the co-operation of the middle 
classes, a co-operation which was to characterise political 
life of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The foundation of the liberal and conservative parties as 
definite organisations falls outside the scope of this study, 
but we must state briefly how far their aims were related to 
and in what way they differed from those tendencies which 
we have called liberal or conservative in the foregoing chapters. 
The parties of the nineteenth century which professed these 
two creeds distinguished themselves from earlier tendencies 
of similar description in that they were primarily concerned 
with the struggle for power in a strong and centralised state. 
In this respect they reveal their dependence on the experience 
of the French Revolution and its Napoleonic epilogue.^ On 
the other hand, the conservative movement as it existed before 
the Revolution and as it was represented, for instance, by Moser, 
was strongly opposed to the absolutist state and wanted to 
maintain the old feudal order with its atomistic structure, 
while the liberal movement as represented by Kant and Fichte 
cherished a humanitarian and abstract ideal of freedom which 
was just as atomistic, though these think ers strove to destroy 
through it the feudal foundations of society. In this respect 
the liberal think ers and politicians found allies even amongst 
the enlightened absolutist princes who had gradually destroyed 
the predominance of the nobility in order to secure their 
own undisputed sovereignty. It is for this reason that the 

of the modem conservative party, was one of the first men of the middle 
class to lead English politics. In Germany, though the bulk of the conserva- 
tive party consisted of members of the bourgeoisie, the leadership remained 
in the hands of the nobility. 

^ Cf. Wahl, Hiaorisehe Zeitsehrift, vol. civ. p. S44. 
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enlig h tened princes chose many of their officials from the 
ranks of the educated bourgeoisie. The close alliance between 
throne and conservative forces, which was to determine German 
politics so decisively, was primarily a work of the nineteenth 
century, while dining the same period the liberal movement 
threw offi a radical democratic branch. This transition from 
individualistic to democratic views has been illustrated by 
the development of Fichte’s thought. 

The humanitarian liberalism of the close of the eighteenth 
century was an offshoot of the movement of the Enlightenment 
on to which the ideas of 1789 had been grafted. Thus it is not 
surprising that there was in Prussia, whose greatest king had 
been a representative of the Enlightenment, a large number 
of officials who were imbued with the liberal spirit and intent 
on reforms. Most of these reformers were men of the middle 
class or sons of newly eimobled families who carried out 
important and far-reaching reforms long before the impact 
of Napoloen necessitated a complete reconstruction of Prussia. 
The serfs on the royal domains, for example, were liberated 
years before the issue of the famous decree of October 1807, 
by which all peasants were set free. 

The greamess of this reconstruction is revealed by the fact 
that whereas before 1806 Prussia was an agglomerate of scattered 
territories belonging to the royal house of the Hohenzollem, 
by 1813 it had been integrated into a strong state which counted 
as one of the Great Powers of Europe.^ It is obvious that a 
strong and centralised state presupposed a certain unity 
and homogeneity amongst its citizens. Until 1806 such homo- 
geneity was entirely lacking. There was not only a rigid division 
between classes but also one between town and country, 
thus preventing the citizens from making contact with one 
another. Trade and handicrafts were concentrated in the 
towns and their establishment in the country was strictly 
forbidden. It was very difficult for a wealthy tradesman to 

^ The State was not called Prussia until 1807; hitherto it had been re- 
ferred to as “fU ttie provinces and lands of His Royal Majesty.” 
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become a landed proprietor^ and impossible for a nobleman 
to go into trade or to set up in industrial enterprise. The towns 
which during the Middle Ages had flourished as independent 
communities had lost even the last remnants of self-government 
and were considered by the absolute kings as objects of fiscal 
exploitation. The guilds which inside the walls of the town 
had played a prominent part in the a dmin istration of public 
affairs had degenerated into organisations which crippled 
progress and fur±ered corruption. 

In addition the Prussian kings, above all Frederick the Great, 
treated the different parts of their realm not as parts of one 
united kingdom but as fortuitous possessions of which they 
neglected some and preferred others. Thus Frederick^ the 
Great had no interest in his western possessions in which the 
old feudal constitution with a healthy peasantry had remained 
more or less intact, and he preferred his eastern provinces in 
which the political prerogatives of the nobihty and of the towns 
had been wholly destroyed and the nobles had found a substitute 
for their lost political power in complete domination over 
their serfs. 

The social and political structure of Prussia had been 
determined for more than a century by military necessities. 
The Prussian princes knew that they could hold together their 
separated possessions only with a strong army. Since Prussia 
was, in comparison with France and England, a poor coimtry, 
it had to spend a disproportionate part of its national income 
on military equipment in order to maintain a high political 
standard inside the Empire and in Emope.® This state of affairs 


^ He needed the consent of the king for the acquisition of an estate. 

‘ The following table illustrates the financial position of Prussia with 
regard to military expenditure: 

In 1740 (accession of Frederick II to the throne) the public income 
amounted to 7,145,859 thalers, 

of which were spent on military purposes, 5,346,017 thalers. 

In 1786 (death of Frederick II) the corresponding figures are 19,341,345 
thalers and 12,612,513 thalers. 

In 1797 (accession of Frederick William III) the corresponding figures 
are 18,145,235 thalers and 13,987.435 thalers. [Omtimud opposite 
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had compelled Frederick the Great, while he furthered and 
facilitated trade, to tax it heavily at the same time, and since the 
chief taxes were levied in the towns it was understandable that 
trade in the country was discoimtenanced. On the other hand 
the serf system seemed particularly fitted to furnish the army 
with soldiers, and the complete allegiance of the nobles was 
bought by the prerogatives which they enjoyed on their estates 
and in the army. Thus sovereignty, as Frederick William I 
expressed it, seemed to have been established on a rocher de 
bronze, but in reality the absolutist system had reached a 
deadlock. Its domination over the nobles was only apparent 
since the nobles did on their estates what they liked and the 
citizens in the towns were deeply estranged from the Crown. 

It Was no wonder that a state like this should collapse under 
the impact of a modem state such as France under Napoleon, 
rather it was surprising that this weak institution should have 
been able to survive for so long. There can be no doubt that 
Stein’s vital reforms, prepared though they were by public 
opinion and the work of a number of far-seeing officials, 
would never have succeeded had the disaster of 1806 not 
cruelly exposed the weakness of the old order, frightened the 
incapable king into submission and paralysed the resistance 
of the reactionary forces.^ Stein’s greamess consists in the fact 
that he took up the immense challenge of defeat with unusual 
vigour and foresight. 

Stein was not a political thinker in the genuine sense of the 
wordt His was essentially a practical mind, and like Moser 
he disliked generalisations and was suspicious of theories. He 
had a strong respect for tradition and was convinced that it 
was best to link up reforms as far as possible with existing 
institutions. He was almost entirely unaffected by the great 

In 1806 (Bank of Jena) the corresponding figures are 25,060,562 thalers 
and 17,185,112 thalers. 

— A. F. ]Uedei, Der Brattdenburgische Preussische Staatshaushalt, Berlin, 
1866, passim. 

1 The reform of Prussia in 1807 is one of the most striking corroborations 
of Professor Toynbee’s theory of challenge and response as factors in the 
development of civilisations. Cf. The Study of History, vol. ii, p. los. 
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literary movement of his time; his library shows that he read 
few novels and no poetry, and even Goethe’s genius remained 
alien to him. None of the politicians of his age was so litde 
influenced and impressed by the thought of the great German 
philosophers. He was chiefly interested in history and it is 
not one of his smallest feats that he inaugurated the official 
collection of the documents of the history of Germany. In 
this deep interest in history he differed from think ers such 
as Kant and Fichte, and he mirrored the strong tendency 
of the time which was initiated by Moser and Herder and 
c ulmina ted in the Romantic movement. Yet Stein was not a 
Romantic, though he was strongly influenced by Herder 
and had many ideas in common with Moser. He shared with 
the Romantics their reverence for the Middle Ages and‘ their 
desire for a resurrection of the Holy Roman Empire. Like them 
he was mclined to glorify mediaeval customs and to deplore 
the fact that the glamour of the Empire of the Hohenstaufen 
had departed. He even found fault with the Reformation 
as one of the chief causes of German disunity, though he himself 
never dreamt of leaving the Protestant religion.^ And yet his 
attitude towards political problems was very far from that of 
the Romantics. For the Romantics the Empire was chiefly 
an object of aesthetic enthusiasm, whereas for Stein it was a 
real political problem. The veneration of the Romantics 
for the Middle Ages was a flight from the “disenchanted 
present,” for Stein it was the continuation of a living tradition. 
When the Romantics glorified the nobility they revealed that 
they had lost contact with their own dass and were trying to 
appease their sense of social inferiority, whereas Stein’s belief 
in the nobility was an expression of self-confidence. Stein’s 
thought grew out of the tradition of a family who had lived 
on the same spot for seven centuries, the thought of the 
Romantics sprang of a yearning for tradition as an antidote 
against their restlessness and over-sensitiveness. 

In many ways Stein resembled Burke, for whom he felt 

Cf. Briefviechsel, vol. iii, p. 
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the deepest admiration and who influenced his outlook to 
no small extent. He shared with him the belief in tradition 
and the conviction that the State was more than an artificial 
institution to promote industry. Like Burke he was convinced 
that things must grow organically and that nothing can endine 
which has not its roots in the past.^ Stein admired in Burke 
the representative of the political system of England which 
he had first learned to see through the eyes of Montesquieu, 
the thinker to whom he owed most. 

German historians such as Treitschke have hailed Stein as 
the first man who conceived of a strong and tinited Germany 
as it was later to be created by Bismarck. This, however, is 
not the case. One could just as well assert that Burke conceived 
of the modem demoaatic parliamentary system in England. 
Stein’s attitude towards the Empire was essentially determined 
by the social status of his family. He was an Imperial knight, 
that is to say, he belonged to one of those families which were 
independent of any particular power within the Empire and 
were only responsible to the Emperor himself. Towards the 
end of the Holy Roman Empire, when most of the towns had 
lost their independence and the vassal states had become 
virtually sovereign, these knights had been the only supporters 
of the Imperial idea in Germany and they thus kept alive the 
ideal of German unity. They were the only class in Germany 
which saw in the Empire not the ruin of a once splendid 
edifice, but the only possible form for Germany’s political 
life. ^‘The Imperial I^ghthood,” in the words of Seeley, 
“supplied the place of a class which was too proud to serve 
and at the same time was not admitted into the caste of absolute 
princes.”* Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen, 
perhaps the two most famous Imperial knights besides Stein, 

^ Cf. the following passage from a memorandum which he wrote in 
1816: “Soil eine Verfassung gebildet werden, so muss sie geschichtlich 
werden, wir mllssen sie nicht erfinden, wir mfissen sie emeuem, ihre Ele- 
mente in den ersten Zeiten der Entstehung unseres Volkes aufsuchen und 
aus diesen sie entwickeln.” Staatssckriften, ed. Thimme, p. 152. 

’ Seeley, Life and Times of Stein, vol. i, p. is. 
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had tried in the sixteenth century to bring about an alliance 
between the free towns and the orders of the knights in order 
to resist the growing absolutism and to help the Emperor in 
keeping down the particularist powers. They failed because 
the religious division and the economic necessities worked 
in favour of the member states. It was in their spirit that 
Stein fought a gains t the absolutism of the small German states, 
that he worked for municipal self-government and tried to 
re-establish the glorious Empire. Stein’s hatred and contempt 
of the German princes is almost unbounded.^ His writings 
are full of invective against them and it was in this connection 
that Stein displayed his remarkable lack of diplomacy, a trait 
which has been such a common characteristic of German states- 
men. Stem’s attempts failed like those of Hutten and Sid^gen 
because the foundations of the Holy Roman Empire were more 
than ever imdermined. 

Stein’s political convictions were formed in Gottingen, 
where the last great constitutional lawyers of the Empire, such 
as Putter, taught and where he came into close contact with 
English ideas. Rehberg’s political views appealed to his 
historical sense, and Stein owed much of his knowledge of 
Enghsh institutions to his friendship with him. Rehberg and 
his circle were convinced that reforms in Germany were only 
possible when carried out from above, but it was exactly for 
this reason that they urged the necessity for reforms the more 
strongly. Rehberg demanded above all a reform of the nobihty 
and the liberation of the peasants. Stein heartily agreed with 
his friend’s criticism of the absolutist system, though he 
soon realised that Rehberg was a typical product of the 
Enlightenment and had very little understanding for the national 
question. Yet the influence of this Gottingen circle upon him 
was very great and it formed an efficient coimter-weight 
against the ideas of the French thinkers. Stein knew the doctrine 
of the physiocrats, from whom he had learned much, and his 

' Cf. for instance, Bri^uieehsel, vol. iv, p. 121, where he calls the German 
princes “Lumpenwesindel.” 
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reforms can indeed in many ways be compared with those of 
Turgot. French thought, however, was primarily concerned 
with a strong and centralised state for the sake of economic 
efficiency, whereas Rehberg and Stein wanted to adapt the old 
feudal order to modem needs and secure the freedom of the 
individual through the corporation to which he historically 
belonged. 

It might seem strange that Stein offered his services not to 
the Emperor but to Prussia, the most powerful of the vassal 
states. He realised, however, that Germany could not be united 
without Prussia, whose great king he deeply admired. In 
this Stein showed acute political insight, but his fatal error 
consisted in his sanguine belief that Prussia and Austria could 
jorndy lead the German Empire. 

For the first decades of his career Stein worked in that western 
part of Prussia which was to become the centre of the immense 
industrial development of the nineteenth century. In this 
province Stein encountered a sound peasantry and a nobility 
which had not yet lost its ancient right to share in the adminis- 
tration of the country. This experience increased Stein’s 
preference for the feudal constitution on a broad basis. Nothing 
was more abhorrent to him than the feudal system as it existed 
in France under the ancien regime and in parts of Germany 
where the noblemen took no part in the political life of the 
commonwealth and contented themselves with exploiting 
their ser& as a compensation for their surrender of political 
power to the Crown. Stein was in favour of an independent 
peasantry and a nobility which was not rigidly secluded ficom 
other classes but admitted wealthy landowners of the middle 
class into their order. He wished that all the property-owning 
classes should take part in the administration through the 
medium of their corporations which, as in the Middle 
Ages, should have the right to advise the king in matters 
of legislation and without whose consent taxes could not 
be levied. Stein desired the collaboration of the middle 
classes because they are, as he expressed it, “in all civilised 

AA 
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countries the preservers of knowledge, of customs and of the 
wealth of the people.”^ 

It can easily be seen that such reforms inevitably involved 
a fierce stru^e on the one hand with the absolute power which 
did not want to give up any of its rights, and on the other 
with the nobility which wanted to maintain the feudal order 
of the cmcien regime. Therefore it seems as if Stein was fighting 
on the same ground as the liberals, who also endeavoured 
to curb the excesses of absolutism and of the nobility. But 
in reality their outlook and their aim s were vastly diflFerent. 
Liberty, as the liberals conceived it, was the abstract liberty 
of the rights of man, developed by the teachers of Natural 
Law; liberty, as Stein understood it, was the traditional and 
guaranteed rights of the corporations extended and amplified 
by his reforms. The hberals demanded equality in the name 
of a philosophic theory of justice; Stein was convinced that 
equality was impossible and that aU must be made to collaborate 
in the commonwealth according to their different social status 
as it had historically developed. Under the influence of physio- 
cratic theories, however, Stein demanded that the inequahty 
must not be too great if a social and pohtical equilibrium 
was to be maintained. 

In one point, it is true, Stein’s attitude seemed to resemble 
that of the liberal middle class intellectuals. He realised long 
before the disaster of 1806 that the State needed the faithful 
allegiance of the propertied middle classes, and he hoped that 
this alliance would be secured if they were drawn into 
co-operation and given the opportunity of associating with 
the nobility. This entailed a thorough reform in the status 
of the nobility, which had to give up many of its prerogatives 
and was forced to enter into competition with able members 
of the bourgeoisie. It is no wonder that the nobles deeply 
resented Stein’s r^rms and accused him of Jacobinism. 
Stein, however, had nothing in common with that hatred of 
nobility which was so widespread after the French Revolution. 

^ Hudi, Stan, p. 88. 
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His ideal, like that of Moser, was the state of affairs which 
prevailed in England, where the younger sons of noblemen 
became members of families which were successful in trade 
and industry and where the wealthy members of the middle 
class took part in municipal and national politics. 

Stein never wanted to abolish nobility entirely as did some 
of his collaborators such as Vincke and Schon, he wanted to 
reform it and to base it not on privileges but on merits.^ It 
is perhaps one of the greatest tragedies in German history 
that Stein did not succeed in this attempt. He had, however, a 
deep contempt for one section of the nobility, the Prussian 
Junkers, who obstructed all reforms and displayed a super- 
ciliousness and class consciousness from which Stein himself 
was wholly free. It is a deep irony that it was a member of this 
class who was to achieve the task of German unity along lines 
entirely different from those followed by Stein. 

Stein was aware of the faathat the future lay with industrial 
progress, and that this progress could only come about if the 
economic system of the coxmtry was freed from all the fetters 
which had hitherto encumbered it. Thus he strove to abolish 
the innumerable duties which prevented trade even between 
one province and another and he did his best to improve roads 
and canals in order to facilitate commerce. Again this has been 
used as evidence for Stein’s liberal attitude. It has been said 
that he was a pupil of Adam Smith and a follower of the laisser- 
faire theory. We know from his annotations in the copy of 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations which he used that he studied 
Smith very carefully, but to say that he was a pupil of Smith’s 
would be an over-statement.® Stein was too much of an empiri- 
cist to be carried away by any theory, and it is interesting that 
it was on this account that he was severely criticised by the 
theoretical liberal Schon who was convinced that Smith offered 
the panacea for the suffering world. Stein agreed with Smith 
when the latter wrote : “I believe that the work done by freemen 

^ Cf. Staatssehriften, ed. Thimme, p. 154. 

‘ Cf. Botzenhart, Die Bibliothek des Preiherm wm Stein, passim. 
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comes cheaper in the end than that perfonned by slaves.” 
Stein und erlin ed the passage in which Smith pointed out that 
the security of every society always depends on the martial 
spirit of the great body of the people.^ His theory of the State, 
however, differs widely from that of Adam Smith. Smith 
approaches political problems from the point of view of the 
economist, Stein from that of the man who believes in tradition 
as the basis of politics. In Stein’s political theory, moreover, 
there is a strong religious element and thus the chief end of 
the State, in his opinion, is not the production of food or the 
increase of economic welfare, but religious, moral and political 
perfection.® 

Fundamentally, it did not matter so much to Stein that the 
labour of the freemen was cheaper, he condemned slavery and 
serfdom primarily because they were in his opinion immoral 
and could not be suffered in a state which ought to realise moral 
perfection. Smith, in consequence of his liberal attitude, was 
opposed to entailed estates ; Stein was in favomr of them because 
he thought they would strengthen family spirit and maintain 
tradition. Smith was in favour of free trade, Stein advocated 
a policy of control and guidance through the State. The 
difference on this point, however, was not so very great, for 
Smith demanded free trade only in such states as were economi- 
cally fully developed, and it was beyond doubt that this could not 
be said of Prussia, which was economically still very backward. 

The results of Stein’s reforms show how strongly economic 
necessities determine the extent and the effects of reforms 
and even thwart the original intentions of the reformers. 
Stem’s attitude towards the guilds furnished a striking example 
of this. The guilds in the Middle Ages had been the backbone 
of the political and sodal life in the towns and one of the 
strongest factors in the corporative organisation of society. 
It is for this reason that Moser wished to maintain them and 
that the Romantics made a sentimental propaganda in their 

^ Cf. Botzenhart, Die Bibliothek des FTetherm vom Stan, p. 354. 

* Brieficechsel, vol. v, p. 621. 
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favour. Stein with his avowed preference for the corporative 
organisation of society had therefore a deep sympathy with 
this institution. Yet it was he who initiated that movement 
by which the guilds were broken up and complete liberty 
of trade was introduced. Again Stein seemed to be in line with 
the liberal thinkers who believed the guilds to be one of the 
most obstinate barriers to freedom and equality in the political 
sphere and to progress and prosperity m the economic sphere. 
Representatives of orthodox liberalism such as Schon demanded 
their radical abolition. On account of his attitude towards 
the guilds, which he theoretically favoured but in practice 
helped to destroy, Stein has been accused of inconsistency. 
He certainly could have avoided this apparent inconsistency 
if he* had been a systematic thinker who dislikes to act if his 
actions are not in accordance with his fimdamental beliefs. 
If we look more closely, we find that Stein was by no means 
inconsistent. His chief aim was to bridge the gulf between 
individual and State which absolutism bad created. For this 
he deemed the co-operation of the citizens through the groups 
to which they naturally belonged absolutely necessary. Stein 
knew just as well as the liberal critics of the guild system that 
the guilds were no longer capable of performing their social 
function. At a time when industry was beginning to develop 
and mechanical labom: to supersede skilled handicraft, their 
organisations had degenerated into private associations whose 
aim was no longer to protect the high standard of their respective 
crafts, but to keep out competition and to hinder technical 
progress, quite apart from the fact that the growing specialisation 
made the whole system more and more unwieldy and over- 
organised. The guild system had for instance the absmrd 
result that the members of the professions, who for obvious 
reasons could not be organised and who were often the most 
intelligent members of the community, took no part in municipal 
life. The abolition of this anomaly was one of the most whole- 
some effects of Stein’s reforms; he gave the right to vote to 
everybody who had his domicile in the town and had a certain 
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tnitiiTniim income. In the centuries in which the absolute 
princes had debarred the guilds from taking any part in the 
national government, they had developed a narrow-mindedness 
and selfish regard for their petty interests which were incompati- 
ble with the community spirit which Stein wished to resuscitate. 

When Stein therefore set out to abolish the guilds for certain 
crafts, he followed not only the economic necessities of his 
age which made for efficiency and economic hberty, but he 
hoped that the obsolete guilds could be replaced by newly 
formed corporations of propertied middle class men which 
would take over the social function formerly fulfilled by the 
guilds. Stein’s conception of society was determined by the 
belief that social relations find their best expression in “estates” 
(Stande), that is to say, in organisations of men who are ruled 
by a strong community spirit and a definite conception of 
professional honom. In this Stein was sadly deceived, for he 
did not take into account the fact which indeed he could not 
notice, that the industrial development would create a vast 
class of non-propertied proletarians and would replace the 
system of estates by the system of classes which no longer had 
any commimity spirit and were only held together by the fact 
that they had the same chances in the labour market.^ 

When Stein in his famous reform of the constitution of the 
towns accorded the right to elect the municipal council not 
to the guilds but to the propertied body of citizens as a whole, 
he did not — as has been asserted — anticipate the modern 
democratic parliament, but he realised that representation 
through guilds would prevent the citizens firom developing 
a municipality spirit which could be used as a counter-weight 
against the central bureaucracy. It must be noted that Stein 
always insisted on property as the chief c laim to political rights. 
He had a firm belief in the moral value of property and was 
convinced that the proprietor who was given some share in 
the government would have the greatest interest in maintainin g 
law and order. Stein shared Burke’s suspicion of lawyers, and 

‘ Cf. M. Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschcfft, p. 6ai ff. 
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throughout his life he professed a deep contempt for the bureau- 
cracy, which is somewhat strange if we remember that all the 
reforms had been carried out and often even pl ann ed by able 
and progressive-minded officials. 

In order to tmderstand his attitude we must bear in mind 
that the part played by the state officials in the municipal 
administration had had devastating effects on the political 
life of the commonwealth. The Government used to appoint 
retired soldiers as burgomasters, who as often as not were 
incapable and left the management of affairs to corrupt and 
presuming lawyers. If there was a garrison in the town, as was 
often the case, the noble officers treated the citizens with 
contempt or at best with condescension, and the effect was that 
the titizens were wholly free from any sense of public respon- 
sibility.^ This deplorable state of affairs is largely responsible 
for the unimportant part which the German middle classes 
played in politics until well into the nineteenth century.® 

It is charaaeristic of Stein’s true conviction with regard to 
the guild system that in the later stages of his career, when he 
was no longer engaged in practical politics, he deeply deplored 
the extinction of the guilds and felt inclined to look upon them 
through the eyes of the Romantics. 

The introduction of self-government in the towns is Stein’s 
most memorable contribution to the political development of 
Germany. In this he was no doubt deeply influenced by the 
English example and by Montesquieu. We know that he closely 
studied Invernois’ book on the English system of self-govern- 
ment, which was the first continental study of this subject. One 
of his friends and collaborators, Vincke, had given special 

* Even in the so-called free towns of the Empire, municipal government 
was corrupt and inefficient and here the guilds played a pernicious part as 
supporters of a small caste of patricians, whose rule was often worse than 
that of the territorial princes. 

‘ The intellectual standard of the middle classes was exceedingly poor. 
At the time of the reforms, three hundred out of nine hundred artisans in 
Grtineberg, for instance, could not even write their names, and a further 
three hundred could only write with great difficult. Lehmann, Stein, 
yol. i, p. 356. 
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attention to this problem and had laid down in an important 
book the results of his investigations which he had carried 
out in England itself. Stein succeeded in this particular task 
so well because after 1806 the absolute power was too weak 
to offer resistance and the nobility was not essentially interested 
in the fate of the towns. Many far-seeing people, moreover, 
greeted this reform as a safety-valve against revolution and as 
an attempt to avoid the results which the stubborn resistance 
of the ruling classes had produced in France. There was indeed 
no better way, as Engels later pointed out, to turn the petit 
bourgeois into a conservative and into a staunch supporter of 
throne and altar than by giving him a share in local government.^ 
Ideas such as these were far from Stein’s mind, for he was 
sincerely convinced that the establishment of self-governtoent 
would educate the citizens to such an extent that they would 
take part in m intelligent way in the affairs of the whole realm 
and not remain solely concerned with the affairs of their 
municipalities. Stein’s chief aim was to increase the sense of 
responsibility in the individual, and he believed that this end 
could be achieved best if the individuals controlled the finances 
of their municipalities. He maintained that municipal politics 
would prove a valuable tr aining for national politics, and so 
undoubtedly it would have done if self-government had not 
remained confined to the towns. Self-government, as Stein 
devised it, was only the first tier in a system of representative 
government which was to be crowned by national representation. 
It was not his fault, but it was certainly to Germany’s?^ cost 
that this inspiring scheme could not be put into practice in 
fece of the stubborn resistance of the established forces which 
had regained their strength after the ni ghtmar e of the Revolution 
seemed to have passed. 

Municipal representation by districts and not by corpora- 
tions was one of the measures which were put into practice in 
revolutionary France, and Stein had actually adopted one 

^ Karl Maix, Friedrich Engels, KriHscke Gesamtausgabe^ Berlin, 1922, 
I Abteilmv', Band 6, p. 226. 
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or two clauses from the revolutionary municipal laws. This 
fact has been adduced as a proof that Stein was deeply influenced 
by the French Revolution and that he and his collaborators 
only carried out the revolution from above which in France 
had been carried out by the people.^ This assertion is only 
true in the sense in which Engels called Napoleon the creator 
of the German bourgeoisie.® Stein was influenced by the French 
Revolution in so far as its occurrence brought home to him 
the necessity for thorough reforms. 

We possess abtmdant evidence that Stein loathed the 
Revolution and that he had very little use for its ideas. He 
called Rousseau a man with a sick heart and was deeply shocked 
by his sentimentality and evident republicanism. Stein never 
belifeved in the sovereignty of the people and the contract 
theory seemed to him, the historian, a worthless and dangerous 
frlsification of the faas. His ideal was a constimtional monarchy 
after the pattern of England, where Crown, nobility, and wealthy 
men of the middle class together governed the country, and 
he had only contempt for the rule of the rabble as it seemed 
to have been established in France after 1790. When he 
demanded the co-operation of the middle classes, he did so 
not in order to weaken the monarchy but to strengthen it 
by securing the support of a vigorous and numerous class 
which usually, as he expressed it, furnishes the State with 
the most enlightened and active men.® He wanted a strong 
and popular constitutional monarchy and not a despotic regime, 
agalhst which he advanced arguments revealing his knowledge 
of Montesquieu, Hume and Herder. It was not his intention 
to re-establish the independence which the towns had enjoyed 
during the Middle Agesj he hoped on the contrary that the 
system of self-government would make them more inclined 
to share the fete of the whole commonwealth. 

It is interesting to note that Stein’s dislike of the Revolution 


* French scholars described Stein’s reforms as a weak imitation of die 
French Revolution. Cf. Cavaignac, La formation de la Prasse contemporaine. 
*- Lpq. cit., p. 2^7. “ Lqhmann, loc. cit., vol. i, p. 44* 
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carried him so far that he entirely refused to aeknowledge 
that the Revolution had historic causes. In his opinion it was 
only the outcome of the inborn wickedness of the French.^ 
In this respect he was in complete agreement with Burke and 
he went even further than his fiiend Rehberg, who was at least 
unprejudiced enough to admit that the anden regime was to 
a large extent responsible for the fate which had befallen it. 
The evidence for Stein’s attitude towards the French Revolution 
during its early stages is scanty, but we know that as early 
as 1790 he expressed the deepest doubts concerning the out- 
come of the revolutionary events and characteristically confessed 
to a friend that calm reason and a steady character in an 
individual, as in a nation, seemed to him more important 
than enthusiasm for ideas.- 

Stein’s attitude towards the Revolution is typical of his whole 
political outlook. To him it seemed to be the embodiment of 
the “metaphysical” approach to politics and a foredoomed 
attempt to solve the political problems, not in accordance with 
historic experience and tradition but from the point of view 
of the theoretician who disregards reality for the sake of his 
utopian constructions. To denote his standpoint we might 
quote Professor Mannheim’s distinction between the pro- 
gressive and the conservative type, according to which the 
former experiences the present always as the beginning of 
the future, whereas the latter regards the present as the last 
stage of the past.^ In this sense Stein certainly was a conserva- 
tive. He saw very clearly how much the thought oF the 
Enlightenment determined the actions of the revolutionaries, 
how little they were led by ejqjerience and how often misled 
by theoretical phantoms; like Moser he noticed the close 
resemblance between the revolutionary despotism and the 

' Cf. the following passage: “Louis XVI ne perdit sa trone point pour 
avoir conspire conune Jacques II centre la Ubert£ et la religion de son peuple 
mais pour lui avoir niarqu£ une confiance, un abandon, une solicitude qui 
I’a rendu le plus malheureux des rois et sa nation la plus criminelle de toutes 
celles mentionn£es dans I’histoire.” Briefwechsd, vol. iv, p. 573; and vol. v, 
p. 225. 

“ Bri^edisel, vol. i, p, 172. 


’ Das konservative Denken, p. 99. 
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despotism of the ancien regime. Napoleon seemed to him the 
corroboration of his fear that a state which was not based on 
the voluntary co-operation of the corporations, and was 
disintegrated into a mass of equal citizens, would be superseded 
by tyranny. Although his concept of the State was fundamentally 
feudal, he deeply deplored that in modem times the estates 
in the feudal order, nobility, bourgeoisie and peasantry, had 
lost their social function and that the latter had become the 
objects of suppression and exploitation. His ideal was that 
of a corporative state, in which these estates contribute to 
the commimity according to their social position and collaborate 
harmoniously with the Crown. Stein believed that this ideal 
had been achieved in Germany during the early Middle 
Age's, and there is no doubt that in spite of his historical learn- 
ing he followed the Romantics in sentimentalising mediaeval 
conditions. On the other hand, he shared Montesquieu’s 
error when he believed that the Crown in England still held 
genuine political power which it shared with the nobility 
and the wealthy merchants. 

Stein, however, could not prevent the ideas of 1789 from 
becoming the leading ideas of the German middle classes in 
their struggle against the Crown, as is shown by the fact that 
the abortive revolution of 1848 was an imitation of 1789 and not 
of 1688. It is difl&cult to guess how the course of German 
history would have been altered had Stein’s liberal conservatism 
prevailed and had the German princes given voluntarily what 
the^nasses in France and England had won by force. Stein’s 
reforms remained in any case the greatest attempt ever made 
by a German statesman to bring Germany into line with 
the system of western political organisation, an attempt which 
was only repeated in 1848 and 1918. There is no doubt that 
if the German middle classes had acquired political re- 
sponsibility as early as 1815, they would have been able 
to establish and to secure constimtional government before 
it was too late. Stein failed not because he was unequal to his 
gigantic task, but because the German bourgeoisie was too 
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weak and proved itself unable to extend the power which 
Stein bestowed on it in his municipal reform. The particular 
constellation of social forces in Prussia, its division into an 
advanced west and a backward east, completely fiustrated 
the combination of feudal and hberal ideas as fevoured by 
Stein. The German people remained, as Hdlderlin complained, 
rich in thought but poor in deed. 

In the other great reform which was carried out under Stein’s 
administration, the liberation of the serfs, Stein himself had 
a comparatively small share. It was chiefly the work of a team 
of his able collaborators who had realised that a complete 
re-organisation of the economic system was necessary in order 
to overcome the disastrous consequences of the lost war. 
These men were pupils of Kant and Smith, and they were 
genuine liberals in the sense that they beheved in the abihty 
of the individual to promote his own happiness and that of 
others if only the State re&ained from interference. This 
theory fitted the economic necessities extraordinarily well 
because after the disaster of 1806 the Prussian state was 
hardly capable of helping its subjects in any way and was on 
the contrary very much dependent on their economic strength. 
According to the hberal thinkers, men such as Schroetter 
and Schon, prosperity would be secured if all the old institutions 
of the feudal order were removed and complete free trade 
was introduced. It is no accident that this movement started 
in East Prussia, which was then a corn-exporting coimtry 
and depended on free markets for the sale of its own tom 
or that which was shipped from the East Prussian ports. 
It was also the coxmtry in which the greatest proportion of 
the land — about 65 per cent — was owned by the Crown, so that 
a reform could be carried through against the resistance of 
private owners. The East Prussian reformers realised that the 
value of the land would increase considerably and yield bigger 
rents if its free sale was permitted. For this purpose it was 
absolutely necessary that the serfs should be replaced by free 
labourers. They prepared, therefore, a decree by which serfdom 
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was abolished, the free sale of estates permitted, and members 
of the nobility were allowed to enter into any trade. This last 
provision had become particularly mrgent, for many noble 
officers found themselves out of employment after Ae war, 
and were unable to buy an estate. 

Stein desired the emancipation of the serfs for reasons which 
were widely different from those which actuated his liberal 
advisers. Schon and his circle demanded the freedom of the 
serfs because they held with their master, Kant, that nobody 
should be made a means for someone else, and because they 
believed with Adam Smith that free labour would be cheaper 
and more efficient than forced labour. Their unbounded 
optiipism led them to the belief that man when he was freed 
from all fetters would create the best economic order possible. 
They knew moreover that agriculture in Prussia had been in 
a state of permanent crisis for years and would collapse if it 
was not speedily reformed. Stein took up their projeas because 
he came from a district where he had seen a free peasantry 
and because he beheved, like Moser, that the free peasant 
was the backbone of the Germanic state before feudalism had 
degenerated. Stein knew that serfs were not only bad workers 
but also bad citizens, and so he was in favour of a free and sound 
class of peasants who would sit together with the nobles in 
the local and provincial diets and thus acquire political 
responsibihty. He realised at once the danger with which the 
peas^ts were threatened by the proposed reforms, for he knew 
that personal liberty was of greater advantage to the economi- 
cally strong than to the weak. Until then the absolutist princes, 
who needed the peasants for their armies, had tried to protect 
them against the avidity of the nobility by prohibiting the 
Bauenilegen, that is, the destruction of smallholdings by 
joining them to the noble estate. In accordance with the 
proposed reforms all such barriers were to come down and 
the result would be that the landowners would buy out the 
smallholders and turn the serfs into free but penniless 
agricultural labourers. This was exactly what some of the liberal 
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reformers wanted. They naturally had no clear conception 
of how the future capitalist system was going to work, but they 
divined that economic progress was dependent on a large 
riass of men who would be forced to sell their labour and would 
thus form the vast army in reserve on which capitalist 
entrepreneurs could draw if they wanted to increase their 
output. They considered Moser’s and Stein’s desire to preserve 
an independent yeomanry as sentimentality which was detri- 
mental to the splendid cause of economic progress. 

Stein, who was responsible for the extension of the decree 
of emancipation over the whole kingdom, tried to protect 
the peasants from these consequences. The preservation of 
the peasantry was for him not an economic but a moral issue, 
for in his eyes the peasants were the most valuable members 
of any community by reason of their deep attachment to the 
soil and their feeling for tradition. But again he failed, since 
the assent of the nobles had to be bought by bestowing on 
them the right to dispose of their estate with complete freedom 
and to extend their possessions ad libitum?- This bargain is 
extremely significant of the strong social position which the 
nobility still held in Prussia. The result of the reforms was, 
therefore, as Stein and others had predicted, disastrous for 
the peasantry. They did not produce a healthy class of yeomen; 
on the contrary they strengthened the position of the big 
landowners and contributed to the creation of a vast agricul- 
tural proletariat. What the liberal reformers had acWeved 
was merely the introduction of the capitalist method of free 
competition and labour into agriculture. Most of the measures 
were put into practice by Stein’s successor Hardenberg, who 
belonged to that group of enlightened ofiScials who were 
strongly influenced by liberal ideas and had little use for 
Stein’s predilection for tradition. Stein later considered 
Hardenberg’s activity to be even pernicious, and he tried to 
minimi se the part he had himself played in the agrarian reforms. 

The abolition of serfdom made possible another reform which 
‘ Cf. Winter, Zur EnstehungsgesMchte des Oktoberedikts, p. 
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was absolutely essential for the future of the kingdom: the 
reform of the military system. In spite of his hatred of the 
Revolution Stein could not help admirin g its military achieve- 
ments, above all its system of general conscription, which 
entirely revolutionised warfare. He realised that against “a 
people in arms” no army of mercenaries or pressed serfe 
would be able to offer successful resistance, and this conviction 
was shared by the men who were to reorganise the Prussian 
army, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. Neither of these men was 
a liberal, but both had learned their lesson from the French 
Revolution. They knew that national resistance was only 
possible with an army of soldiers who felt a strong attachment 
to the State and who considered their service as an honour. 
This is the reason why they were in favour of such reforms 
as were carried out by Stein, reforms which tended to transform 
rightless subjects into responsible citizens.^ On the other hand, 
as soon as general consaiption was introduced, the serfe 
were no longer the only stratum from which the army could 
be recruited and serfdom therefore became useless from a 
military point of view. 

The h umani tarian movement of the Enlightenment had 
done little to improve the appalling conditions in the military 
barracks. The thinkers of the Enlightenment considered war 
as a private affair of the princes, who employed the dregs of 
society as soldiers and had to maintain a cruel system of punish- 
ment^in order to keep discipline. It was characteristic of this 
state of affairs that after the Battle of Jena the Governor of 
Berlin issued a decree in which he informed the citizens that 
the king had lost a battle and that they must keep calm. This 
was in accordance with the political thought of absolutism, 
according to which the townsmen who provided most of the 
revenue were supposed to go about their trade and not to 
mind about the king’s political imdertakings. All the outstanding 
thiiikers of the eighteenth century had denounced the system 

* Cf. Pertz, Das Leben des Peldmarschalb Grafen Neiihardt von Gneisenau, 

VOl. i, p. ^20. 
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of Standing armies; Blackstone had called the soldiers slaves, 
Hume compared a country with a big army to one which is 
in a state of civil war, and thinkers such as Montesquieu, 
Voltaire and Fichte poured scorn on the military profession. 
They all demanded, instead of a standing army a militia formed 
by the citizens who would thus hold despotism in check. 
Scharnhorst recognised that behind the enmity against the 
standing army lay the enmity against the State and he realised 
that a short-term milit ia would be inefEicient from a military 
point of view, but he was wholly in agreement with the thinkers 
of the Enlightemnent when they demanded the abolition of 
armies of mercenaries. In this spirit he carried out his revolu- 
tionary mili tary reforms which again reflected the economic 
necessities, since the state was too poor to hire mercenaries 
any longer. Scharnhorst abolished the worst excesses of flogging, 
he improved the intellectual standing of the officers, who were 
in future to be subjected to examinations open to all citizens, 
and he prepared general conscription by which every able- 
bodied citizen was called upon to serve his fatherland. 

As the economic reforms tended to bridge the gulf which 
had existed between town and country, so the military reforms 
tended to remove the rigid boundaries which had separated 
the officers from their subordinates. The military reform was 
therefore another important step towards the creation of 
a national consciousness. It is significant that the same circles 
protested against the military reforms which had resisted the 
economic reorganisation. The clique of noblemen feared that 
a national army would become revolutionary. That they failed 
in their efforts to thwart the reform was due to the fact that the 
economic and military necessities worked in the direction of 
the reformers. Schamhorst’s military reorganisation was the 
answer which militarist Prussia gave to the French Revolution. 

There can be no doubt that with his reforms Scharnhorst 
laid the foundations for the amazin g mili tary development 
of Germany during the nineteenth century, and it is no accident 
that the man who was responsible for these reforms was not 
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a member of the nobility but was an ingenious son of the 
middle class, which in future was to provide Germany with 
many of her military leaders. 

Stem’s task, almost superhuman as it was, was made even 
more difficult by the lack of understanding which he encountered 
amongst his contemporaries. The king distrusted and feared 
him, the nobility looked on him as a Jacobin, and even his 
liberal collaborators misunderstood and ridiculed his intentions. 
One of the few men who shared his political convictions faith- 
fully and grasped his gigantic though unrealisable concept of 
a modem feudal Empire on a liberal basis was Stein’s secre- 
tary for propaganda, the poet Ernst Moritz Amdt, who has 
an undisputable claim to a place in a record of German 
political thought. 

No one expressed in his political writings better than Amdt 
the hopes and final disappointment of the German middle 
classes, which had borne the brunt of the Napoleonic wars 
and had expected that the liberation from the enemy would 
be followed by an internal reform. Amdt was bom the son of 
a farmer and the grandson of a liberated serf in a part of northern 
Germany which was under Swedish rule. One of his first 
political writings was devoted to the problem of serfdom, 
and it is not unlikely that this work contributed to the abolition 
of serfdom in the Swedish province. His belief in a soimd 
peasant class as a fundamental part of the State was one of 
the reasons for his unremi ttin g admiration for Stein, through 
who*se October decree the Government had, in Arndt’s opinion, 
indicated that “the people are something divine and imperish- 
able.”^ T his belief in the sanctity of the people is Arndt’s 
basic political principle. Following the historic tendency of 
the age as initiated by Herder and Moser, he saw in the people 
not the partner in a social contract or an association of 
individuals, but the incarnation of the moral and intellectual 
forces of a nation. He was one of the first to conceive of the 
nation as a racial unity and he warned his fellow coundymen 
1 Cf. MUsebeck, E. M. Arndt, p. 275. 

RV 
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against miitmg with racially different peoples such as the Jews. 
Again and again in his numerous writings he praised the 
national qualities of the Germans and contrasted them with 
the moral weakness of the French. His eloquent patriotism 
was no doubt influenced by the fact that he was bom a Swedish 
subject, which made him particularly conscious of the lack 
of German unity. His patriotism, moreover, like that of most 
of his class, was heated to incandescence by the ordeal through 
which Germany was going. This feverish nationalism, of which 
the poet Kleist was the most excessive representative, illustrates 
a phenomenon which is peculiar to German history : the sequence 
of fervently patriotic periods after periods of complete national 
apathy. 

Arndt’s belief in the sanctity of the people determined his 
attitude towards the Revolution. He knew enough of French 
history to realise that the people were driven to revolution 
by misgovemment and suppression. Since he saw in the people 
the backbone of the State, he was consistent enough to accord 
it a right to overthrow its government if it could obtain no 
lawful redress for its grievances. Nevertheless Arndt’s political 
convictions had little in common with those of the revolution- 
aries. His Germanic mysticism and individualism were 
offended by their attempts to rationalise politics, and his 
patriotism flamed up when it appeared that the outcome of 
the Revolution was the suppression of other nations. He 
disliked the claim of the French political thinkers to lay down 
rules which would be valid for all nations and his histoHcal 
sense led him to the belief that each nation should find the 
political form suited to its particular conditions. In this Arndt 
expressed the growing distrust of the “metaphysical approach” 
to political questions and he showed a strong sense of political 
reality, which the thinkers of the end of the eighteenth century 
seemed to have lost; he was one of the men who taught his 
compatriots to think of the German nation and the German state 
instead of thinking of a philosophic abstraction. 

When Stein organised the national resistance against 
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Napoleon, Arndt became his secretary and he wrote pamphlet 
after pamphlet in which he called the Germans to arms. But he 
was not only a patriotic preacher of revenge, he was also a serious 
political thinker who realised that the challenge of the Revolu- 
tion must be met by thorough internal reforms. Like his master 
Stein, he believed that the people ought to have a share in 
govenunent if his aim, a nation with a high standard of morality, 
was to be achieved. He accorded democratic rights to the 
people, not because he believed that this was in accordance 
with Natural Law or demanded by political philosophy, but 
because he was convinced that self-government was an old 
Germanic institution and that the people must be given a 
chance to strive after moral perfection.^ Yet Arndt was a 
monarchist, like most of his contemporaries, for republicanism 
did not begin to develop until it had become clear that the 
German princes did not intend to give the people any share 
in the government. His ideal was that of a constitutional 
monarchy with a bicameral parliament elected by aU the citizens. 
Thus it seems as if Arndt was, after all, a pupil of the Revolution 
and one of the first democrats in Germany. In fact his concept 
of the State, like that of Stein, was feudal. In his State nobility, 
burghers and peasantry were not to lose their particular social 
status, as in a rational democracy after the French modd, 
but were to maintain it and contribute to the State according 
to their ability. A parliament elected by the different social 
orders and not by the citizens as such should exert legislative 
power, but the king should have the ultimate decision in 
the most important issues. Arndt strongly urged the reform 
of the nobility after the English model, but he did not want 
to abolish it. 

Again we encounter this curiously utopian attempt to reform 
the political system in a way which was at the same time 
feudal and modem, conservative and liberal, an attempt 
which reflects the complicated configuration of the political 
tendencies of the tim e and the peculiar utopiamsm of German 

* Cf. Ud>er kihtftige stUndische Vetfassungen in Deutschland, p. 14. 
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political thought. Amdt has been severely taken to task by 
Treitschke for his utopianism, but Treitschke forgets that he 
cannot rebuke Amdt and exonerate Stein at the same time. 
Arndt’s thought was the answer which the disciple of the 
German Idealists gave to the impetus of the French Revolution 
and his attempt, as we must remember, did not seem utopian 
to him, for he believed in the moral perfectibility of man. 
He was sincerely convinced that if all classes were given 
responsibility they would act according to the categorical 
imperative and work peacefully for the common good. Arndt’s 
feudal state must therefore not be confounded with the dreams 
of the Romantics or the claims of their reactionary allies. 
If the latter talked of the mediaeval feudal state, they meant 
the absolute predominance of the nobility, and the liberation 
of the peasants was anathema to them. Arndt’s theory was 
truly democratic in the sense that he sincerely desired equality 
under the law, but in spite of his sense of reality he overlooked 
the fact that the maintenance of the feudal classes woidd 
prevent equality imder the law from becoming effective. 

Amdt shared the common distrust of absolutism, he attacked 
the govermnental system of Frederick the Great as Herder 
and Fichte had done and he hoped that his parliament, based 
on the historic social orders, wotild be a counter-weight against 
arbitrariness. His hberalism reveals itself in his urgent demand 
for freedom of the Press and for the guarantee of life and 
property against unlawful encroachments. His attitude to- 
wards Burke is of particular interest. He regarded him as 
one of the cleverest and most ingenious defenders of the old 
order of society, but he expressed doubt as to the validity 
of his opinion that a social organisation which had been good 
for centuries must still be good.^ 

It is possible that this attempt to fill the French ideas with 
a specific Germanic spirit would have succeeded had Crown 
and nobility supported it. Since they did not do so, the liberal 
and democratic movement in Germany, as it gathered strength 

' Cf. Ueber kUrtftige stSndische Verfassungen in Deutschland, p. 44. 
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after the war of liberation, remained faithful to the radical 
and anti-feud^l ideas of 1789. In this respect it is significant 
that Arndt met with a comparatively cool reception when as 
an old man he appeared in the first democratic parliament 
in 1848, and confessed that he considered himself as the 
“good old German conscience.” 

Arndt, like his master Stein, was one of the most ardent 
apostles of German unity. When he first concerned himself 
with this problem he hoped, like Stein, that the old German 
Empire imder an Austrian emperor could be re-established 
and that it could be the guarantor of economic unity and political 
liberty. His dislike of Prussia prevented him from seeing that 
this solution was impossible, since Prussia would never give 
up her predominant position. When the Congress of Vienna 
was opened, Arndt felt more positively towards Prussia and 
he began to dream of a Germany under Prussian leadership. 
Like Stein he fought against German particularism and 
vigorously demanded the dethronement of the small German 
princes. He was to be one of the men who, in 1849, implored 
the Prussian king to accept the Imperial crown. The solution 
of the German question at which the statesmen arrived at 
the Congress of Vienna filled him with deep disappointment 
and roused him to bitter attacks against the responsible Powers. 

Stein has often been severely criticised for his attitude 
towards the question of national unity, and indeed his work 
in this direction reveals much confusion of thought and 
ind^sion.^ We are not concerned here with the history of 
the attempts to establish German unity which has been so 
ably written by Srbik, and we can therefore refrain from record- 
ing Stein’s numerous plans and memoranda with regard to 
this problem. Stein retained until the end his ideal of a 
r^uvenated Holy Roman Empire which would be ruled by 
an emperor, a council of the greater princes, and a pa rli a me nt. 
He also felt the deepest disappointment about the Confederacy 
which had been created at the Congress instead of a umted 

I Cf. Schmidt, Gesckichte dor deutschen Verfassungsfrage, passim. 
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or at least a confederate state. The rest of his life was over- 
shadowed by the feeling that he had failed igi his greatest 
task; yet apart from Bismarck nobody did more then he to 
achieve the goal of German unity by strengthening those 
forces which after the failure of the German middle classes 
could alone carry this work through: the Prussian Crown 
and the Prussian army. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE OPPOSITION 


The most important outcome of the French Revolution in 
France had been the definite defeat of the nobility, a defeat 
from which it was never able to recover. The result of the 
reforms in Prussia was the revival of the political position of the 
Prussian nobles, who continued to exert a social predominance 
which was wholly out of proportion to their numerical and 
economic strength, though perhaps not to the services which 
they rendered to the monarchy. 

Under the influence of the Enlightenment, public opinion 
had been unmistakably hostile to the nobility in the whole 
of the German Empire.'^ Not a single one of the leading political 
thinkers had been willing to defend the privileged status 
hitherto enjoyed by nobility and all demanded thoroughgoing 
reforms which were to achieve the same results which had 
been produced by a violent revolution in France. Even if 
we look through the books for children, we find stories in which 
the wickedness of the nobleman is exposed and the virtue of 
the peasant or the artisan extolled. When in 1806-1807 disaster 
overtook the monarchy, which had foimd its chief support 
in an army led by noble officers, there was much mahdous 
rejoicing amongst the other classes about the plight of the' 
nobility, who were made responsible for the catastrophe. 
Scores of books and pamphlets appeared in which this point 
was stressed with much abuse and in whidi the hope was 
expressed that Napoleon would clear away the rubbish-heap 
of the old order of society.® 

^ Cf. J. Schultze, Die Auseinandmetrung ztmschm Adel und BOt- 
gertum in den deutschen Zeitschriften der letzten dreijahrzehnte des achizehnten 
Jahrhiatderts. 

• Cf. F. Buchholz, Untersuchurigen Uher den Geburtsadel und die MBglick- 
keit seiner Fortdauer im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Berlin 1807; also Tschirdi, 
Geschichte der Offendichen Meinung in Prsussen, vol. ii, pp. 4, 76 ff. 
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In reality, however, the Prussian nobiUty were not defeated. 
They received, it is true, a heavy blow on the battlefield of 
Jena, but in order to turn this blow into a decisive defeat it 
would have been necessary for the Prussian middle classes 
to take the same course as had been taken in France, which 
was precisely what they were incapable of doing. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the Crown and the reforming bureauaacy 
were far from wishing to see nobihty destroyed or even 
substantially weakened. Stein was far too much of a nobleman 
hims elf to desire the complete aboUtion of the nobihty, and 
the king, knowing what his predecessors had owed to the 
Prussian noble class, was most reluctant to interfere with 
their privileged position, though he very jealously guarded 
the absolute predominance of the Crown. 

The years from 1806 until 1815 were the years in which 
the foundations were laid upon which the German bourgeoisie 
could build up the imposing structure of German industry 
and commerce, but it was in these years also that the mihtary 
and pohtical basis of the new Empire was laid. German unity 
was to be achieved not by the hberal forces which had first 
taken up the cry of a united Reich, but by the conservatives, 
who understood how to use the nationahst tendencies for the 
strengthening of the Prussian monarchy. The history of 
conservative thought in the nineteenth century is a complex 
one, for the most diverse intellectual, social, and economic 
tendencies had blended and produced a fabric of ideas which 
could be successfully used in the struggle with the riSlng 
hberal and radical tendencies. Modem German conservatism 
developed essentially as an answer to the French Revolution. 
No doubt there had always been men who were averse to any 
change in the social order on principle and preferred to maintain 
the old institutions as long as possible. These men might be 
called conservatives, but their traditionahst tendencies never 
formed themselves into a coherent body of thought or a pohtical 
movement as long as the old order remained intact Men like 
Moser defined their traditionahst attitude in the struggle against 
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the encroachment of absolutism upon the time-honoured 
privileges of the “estates”; modem conservatives developed 
a system of political philosophy for the defence of an order 
which had been shaken to its foundations by the attack of a 
whole class. Moser thought in terms of the patriarchal and 
idyllic small state; the conservatives of the nineteenth century 
had to take into accoimt an economic development which had 
rendered impossible the redissolution of the centralised state 
into a conglomerate of feudal relationships. Their aim was to 
defend the sovereignty of the monarch against the claim of 
the growing middle and lower classes for a share in the govern- 
ment, whereas in former times they had had to defend them- 
selves against the Crown. This struggle between liberal and 
conservative tendencies which characterises the political 
thought of the nineteenth century was the reflection of an 
economic development which on the one hand necessitated 
a strong State and on the other brought increasing wealth 
to the middle classes and increasing insecurity to the proletariat.^ 
This situation forced the nobles to rally to the support of the 
Crown and to retort to the political philosophy of the liberal 
and democratic camps by a political philosophy of their own 
by which the claims of the radicals could be successfully 
refuted. 

This conservative political philosophy drew freely from all 
those tendencies and currents which sprang up in reaction 
to the French Revolution, the ramifications of which we have 
followed in the foregoing chapters. Conservatism, which had 
been a psychological frame of mind in certain individuals, 
became the rationalised expression of a class attitude. Neither 
Burke nor Moser had been systematic political thinkers, 
rather they were laudatores temporis acH who felt inclined to 
judge events in a way which we have called historical. Their 
emphasis on the past and their insistence on the unbroken 

‘ This is not contradicted by the fact that the general standard of life 
improved continuously; this improvement merely served to raise the de- 
n'"nds of thosp who r<*'’*iv'“d thp lowest share in the social output. 
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continuity between the different stages of the history of a nation 
were among the most important factors which went to the 
making of a conservative philosophy. If Burke has been called 
one of the fathers of modem conservatism, this is beyond 
doubt ttue in the sense that he expressed better than anyone 
else the desire for stability in society, a desire which lies at 
the root of all conservative thinking. The German conservative 
think ers learned from Burke to think in historical categories, 
but they also learned from him to think of the State not as 
a congeries of patriarchal relationships but as an organic unity. 
It was under his influence that they came to use the organic 
metaphor for the elaboration of a theory according to which 
the modem monarchy became the prototype of government and 
the form which best guaranteed the social status of the nobility. 
By a modem monarchy, however, the conservatives imderstood 
a government in which the king, although not subject to the 
consent of his people, yet was restricted by the position which 
the nobility enjoyed in the army, the administration and as 
owners of the land.^ 

In their endeavom to stem the tide of the Revolution, the 
leaders of the nobility, whose social position predisposed them 
to be the leaders of an anti-revolutionary movement, alhed 
themselves with all tendencies which seemed to guarantee 
the status quo. No social group was better fitted to oppose 
the Revolution than the nobihty with its wealth of political 
experience and the prestige which it had enjoyed for centuries. 
It was for these reasons that politicians such as Marwit? used 
the good services of Adam Muller, in spite of the deep discre- 
pancies in their thought and although Marwitz soon realised 
that Muller had a very personal axe to grind. The romantic 
glorification of the monarchy, its insistence on the mission 
of the nobility, its organic ideology, even its religious mysticism, 
were important factors in the genesis of a conservative philo- 

^ How strong the position of the nobility was is iUustiated by the fact 
that until 1918 almost all diplomatic representatives and about two-thirds of 
the Priissi' n LandrSte wi“r(“ noblp<’ 
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sophy. Nor did later conservative thinkers disdain to gatlipr 
fruit even from the fields of liberalism. Kant’s categorical 
imperative, Fichte’s moral nationalism, and Humboldt’s 
educational schemes were adopted and usefully employed 
for the elaboration of a concept of imcritical obedience to 
the monarch as the legitimate representative of the nation. 
Conservatism was rather late in adopting the idea of German 
national unity, and it is well known that it was conservative 
circles which opposed Bismarck even more strongly than did 
his liberal adversaries. 

The most important element in the development of a 
conservative philosophy was the use made of feudal ideas. 
Feudalism had been a form of social organisation and not 
a political theory or the catchword of a political movement. 
It is highly significant that a political theory of feudalism 
developed exactly at a time when its foundations had been 
successfully undermined. The nobles, who were the backbone 
of the feudal society and who were in danger of losing their 
social predominance if this society broke down, were unable 
to elaborate this required philosophy themselves. They were 
men of action, landowners and officers who despised books 
and who had never even so much as suspected that their pre- 
dominant place in society could be called in question. They 
belonged to famili es which had been in the country for centuries 
and which were inclined to look upon the HohenzoUem as 
intruders. Like most European monarchies Prussia had emerged 
out of a fierce struggle with the fronde of nobles who, in this 
case, had been subdued tmder Joachim but who had never 
been wholly subjected. The monarchist state had, as it were, 
surroimded feudal society but never assimilated it.’^ After the 
French Revolution the nobles had to fight on two ftonts. 
On the one side they had to resist the rising liberal and 
democratic forces of the middle classes and on the other to 
defend their status against the encroachments of the Crown. 
This struggle with the Crown came to a head after the disaster 

1 rf. NadW, Berliner Romantik, p. 149. 
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of 1806; for although the Crown was unwilling to suppress 
the nobility, it was forced by the exactions of. Napoleon to 
Hemand of the nobles an equal share in the burden of taxation. 
This implied inevitably a reform in the whole status of the 
nobility and seriously endangered their social predominance. 

It is very tempting to explain the struggle between the 
Crown and the noble “estates” wholly in terms of economic 
aims. There is no doubt that the Prussian state could no longer 
endure an intransigent class of landowners who virtually 
defaulted in their economic contribution towards the main- 
tenance of the commonwealth.^ The exemption from taxation 
had been justifiable in a period when the nobles placed their 
military strength at the disposal of their overlord; It had 
become obsolete and in the highest degree unjust at a time 
when the State maintained a strong army and the king had 
ceased to be a feudal overlord and become the representative 
of the nation. On the other hand it is understandable that 
the nobles who had suffered severely during the war tried 
everything to maintain their privileged position and the 
advantages which they derived from the cheap labour of 
the serfs. Yet the struggle between Hardenberg, the exponent 
of governmental liberalism, and the nobles was more than a 
stn^gle for economic key-positions. It is true that it reflected 
the struggle of two classes for the redefinition of the legal 
form of property, but it was also the struggle between two 
different theories of the State, a struggle which cannot wholly 
be explained in economic terms. Hardenberg, who carried 
out the work which was begim by Stein, was strongly influenced 
by the ideas of the Enlightenment and the liberal dogmas 
of his subordinates, but he was too passionately fond of power 
to let his actions be directed by his belief in political or economic 
principles. He had attentively observed the development 
in France and diligently read die works of Atlam Smith, but 

‘ One instance may suffice: In 1806 in the province “Kunnark” the 
towns paid two and a half million thalers, the peasants 644,000 thalers in 
taxes, whereas the noble landowners paid only 21,000 thalers. Treitschke, 
Deutsche Gesehichte, vol. i, p, 1^7. 
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he was wholly free from all illusions as to the possibility of 
a decisive reform in Prussia. Nevertheless he was the protagonist 
of the middle classes in Prussia and the spokesman of a new 
theory of the State. His task was to adapt the complicated 
structure of the Prussian ancien rigime to the exigencies of 
a new era, and he successfully steered a middle course between 
the radical demands of his advisers and the stubborn resistance 
of the nobility. His genius lay in his ability to compromisej 
an ability in which Stein had been entirely lacking, and it was 
on accoimt of the pragmatic character of his liberalism that 
he was able to carry out the most urgent reforms without 
upsetting the balance of the social order. He, who came 
from an old noble family himself, was certainly not conscious 
of his role as a leader of the middle class and he was therefore 
inclined to give in to the demands of the nobility whenever 
he could. Although the nobles abused him as the worst enemy 
of their class-interests they owed him a great deal for his 
attempts to spare their privileges as far as was possible. 

The nobles regarded Hardenberg as the embodiment of all 
the evil principles by which Europe had been disturbed ever 
since the outbreak of the French Revolution. When they opposed 
his reforms, above all his financial decree of i8ii which 
virtually abolished tax exemptions and introduced freedom 
of trade, they were not only defending their economic interests 
but their theory of the State, which seemed to them the only 
guarantee of order and progress. Their arguments furmsh 
us with an interesting documentation for the well-known fact 
that classes advance political theories alwaj^ in terms of 
common welfare and absolute vahdity. It is significant that 
in their protests, memoranda, and pamphlets they rarely 
attqpkf»d the measures of the Government as such, but 
complained that they had been put into practice without their 
consent. They defended their rights in the name of the Constitu- 
tion which in their opinion had guaranteed their status 
irrevocably. It cannot be demed that from a legal point of 
view they were perfectly justified in ta lkin g of a flagrant breach 
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of the Constitution. The nobles only forgot that this Constitution 
itself had been the expression of a social order the basis of 
which had disappeared, and that a new social order which 
necessitated a new legal expression was in the process of 
being bom. They absolutely refused to admit that the state 
of Frederick II had collapsed because of its innate deficiencies, 
and not unreasonably they attributed the catastrophe to the 
shortcomings of single individuals at the head of government 
and army. 

The most eminent representative of this section of Prussian 
society, the importance of which for the development of 
German politics cannot be overrated, was the Junker 
Marwitz. In his lengthy writings, of which only parts haVe been 
published, he developed the political ideas of his class with 
such clarity and vivacity that it is possible for us to imagine 
what this social group thought as a whole.^ He was certainly 
one of the best representatives of his type, a man who in spite 
of his contempt for bookishness and learning had acquired 
a sotmd knowledge of affairs beyond the military sphere, 
whereas most of his associates made a point of being xmeducated. 
Marwitz himself stated the reason for his contempt and even 
hatred of intellectuals. “A scholar,” he wrote, “who is not a 
liberal is as rare as a white raven.”® This utterance is highly 
interesting as it indicates that the intelligentsia was on the 
side of the reformers. Marwitz, however, in spite of his contempt 
for liberal theorists, took the trouble to defend the social position 
of his class in terms of legal and moral postulates. The French 
Revolution was, in his eyes, “a sinister rebellion of human 
superciliousness against divine order and law” and he did not 
doubt for a moment that the privileges of his class were merely 
the outcome of the divine order of society and more than justified 
by the important function which the nobility had to fulfil. 
He maintained, moreover, that these privileges had not been 
granted to the nobles but had been held by them since rim e 

^ Friedrich August Ludvng von der Marwitz, ed, F. MeuseL 

* Ibid., p, mi - 
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immemorial. He had a rigid belief in providence and it never 
occurred to him to wonder why God always seemed to be 
in favour of the interests of his class. 

This in itself is not remarkable since vested interests have 
always been defended in moral and historical terms. It is 
important, however, that he himself did not behave by any 
means in the way which was ascribed to members of his class 
by its political opponents. He was not the supercilious Jimker 
who exploited and maltreated his serfs and tried to avoid 
his obligations towards his sovereign. He represented on the 
contrary much that was good and admirable in feudal society, 
a genuine patriarchal interest in his estates and his ser& and 
a deep* loyalty to the royal house. As he treated his serfs well 
he did not realise that there was an unbridgeable gulf between 
their interests and those of the noble landowners; he simply 
solved the social problem by maintaining that the serfs had the 
same interests as their lords since both depended on the land.^ 
Nevertheless it is surprising that he should have failed to 
see that the accusations of oppression and exploitation raised 
by the liberals were true, if not in his own case, yet in the case 
of many members of his class. 

Marwitz’ opposition to Stem’s and Hardenberg’s reforms 
was dete rmin ed by his fear that they would lead straight to 
revolution because they undermined the historic foundations 
upon which the old Prussian state had been built.® He was 
genuinely concerned for Prussia’s greamess, to which he was 
williW^ to sacrifice a great deal, and he believed that her strength 
lay in the close alliance between Crown and nobility. Again 
and again he pointed out that this alliance had been confirmed 

^ “Der Bauetnstand ist oicbts weiter als die eiweitene Familie des 
Adels.” Loc. cit., p. 103. 

’ Cf . the following passage in which the resemblance to Mallei is striking : 
“Stein fing nun die Revolutionisierung des Vaterlandes an, den Krieg der 
Besitzlosen gegen das Eigentum, des Beweglichen gegen das Stabile, des 
kiassen Materialismus gegen die von Gott eingefhhrte Ordnung, des (ein- 
gebildeten) Nutzens gegen das Recht, des Augenblickes gegen die VergM- 
genheit und Zukunft, des Individuums gegen die Famihe,” etc., loc. cit., 
vol. i, p, 492. 
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in numerous treaties between the king and his first estate and 
that the State would fall to pieces if this historic nexus should 
be broken. There were few political thinkers who had made an 
impression on this man, who was primarily a soldier and 
agriculturalist, but amongst those few were Montesquieu and 
Burke. Like Montesquieu he believed that the nobility was 
the class which mediated between Crown and the people, 
preventing the king from beco min g a despot and setting the 
people an example in loyalty and military virtue. The French 
example taught him that a revolution became inevitable as 
soon as the strength of the nobility was undermined, just as 
in his opinion the Roman state collapsed after the plebeians 
had been admitted to power. Marwitz was convinced that 
Prussia could only thrive if it maintained an exceedingly ‘high 
military standard, and it was for this purpose that he con- 
sidered the predominance of the nobility absolutely neces- 
sary. It is not surprising that he had not a high opinion 
of the middle class of his time, he despised their cowardice 
and saw through the utopianism and airiness of their intel- 
lectual leaders. 

He admired Burke because of his insistence on the historic 
forces in society and because of his readiness to adnoit that 
prejudices were important factors in the working of the social 
organism. Marwitz himself never concealed his prejudices, 
and he was, like all strong personalities, a good hater. If we 
examine the objects of his hatred we find that at the back of 
it there always lies his concern for a strong and glorious ]*iussia 
as a military and agrarian state. Marwitz led the last attack 
against the bureaucratic absolutism, he was the last repre- 
sentative of the Fronde, but at the same time he led the first 
attack against industrial capitalism. He abused the freemasons 
on account of their cosmopolitanism, he hated Napoleon 
who had humiliated Germany, he hated the Roman Law 
because it had been an instrumoit in the hands of the absolutist 
princes for the destruction of the feudal order, and he hated 
the Jews because they seemed to him the exponents of a 
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rootless financial capitalism. Conservatism in Germany in 
the nineteenth century was to be anti-semitic, though it was 
a Jew who wrote the conservative programme, but its right 
agriculturalist wing, which traced its origin back to Marwitz 
and his circle, was almost as violently anti-Jewish as the 
National Socialists of to-day. One of the reasons for this is 
the fact that the emancipation of the Jews was s imultan eous 
and came to be associated with the breakdown of Prussia.^ 
There had been a strong movement in favour of their emanci- 
pation under the influence of the Enlightenment during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, but this movement 
remained confined to some intellectual circles and no thing 
came of it.® Napoleon, on the other hand, liberated the Jews 
wherever he went, and so it is not surprising that Jewish 
intellectuals were among his most ardent admirers, whereby 
they incurred the hatred of the German patriots.® In Prussia 
the Jews were emancipated shortly after the war of liberation 
in connection with Hardenberg’s reforms. In the economic 
sphere the Jews, who had been financiers for centuries, were 
the first to avail themselves of the facilities offered by the 
reforms. They began to speculate in landed property and many 
nobles who had been ruined in the war became financially 
dependent on them. Thus the time of the war of liberation 
is characterised by an outbreak of violent anti-semitism. 
Fichte, Muller, Gbrres and Stein had always disliked the Jews, 
but the circle around the Junker poets Amim and Kleist 
adopted anti-semitism as one of their political principles. 
The anti-s emitism of this period, however, was not based on 
racial grounds but on the assumption that the Jews form a 
state within the state and are therefore detrimental to national 

‘ S imilar ly after 1918 the participation of the Jews in the Weimar re- 
public was associated with the collapse of Germany in the Great War. 

® It found its first literary espression in Dohm’s book Ueber die bSrger- 
h'che Verhessenmg der Jttdeth 1781. 

* Cf. Napoleon’s letter to Jerome: “Mon intention d’ailleurs en yous 
^tablissant dans votre royamne est de vous donner une constitution r^guh^e 
qui efiace dans toutes les classes de vos peuples ces vaines et ridicules 
distinctions.” Hardenberg, Denkmardigkeiten, vol. iv, p. 119. 
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unity.^ It is noteworthy that the Junkers, in one of their 
addresses to Hardenberg drawn up by Marwitz, complained 
t h at the reforms had turned the Brandenburg-Frussian state 
into a new-fangled “Judenstaat” by allowing the Jews to acquire 
landed property.® More than a century later their descendants 
designate the Weimar republic as a “Judenrepublik.” Thus 
the first attack against capitalism was chiefly directed against 
liberals and Jews. On this occasion it was launched in the 
name of feudalism, a century later it is launched in the name 
of middle class socialism.® 

Yet in spite of all his prejudices Marwitz was not a reactionary. 
He strongly disapproved of the notorious Carlsbad Decrees, 
and he despised the efforts of the Government to suspect 
Jacobinism everywhere. He disagreed with the liberals ^vho 
wanted equality, but he disagreed just as strongly with the 
Government which wanted to destroy liberty. Marwitz’ atti- 
tude was not a reactionary one for the simple reason that 
he did not want the preservation of the political order in which 
he lived, but he wanted it reformed. He merely wished that 
this reform should take into account what he considered the 
traditional forces of the Prussian monarchy. The Junkers 
became reactionaries only after they had buried the hatchet 
with the Government and had to fight for their existence 
against the rising democratic forces. It was then that they 
became the representatives of a stupid and narrow-minded 
opposition to any reform and a by-word for social supercilious- 
ness and backwardness. Marwitz was the first to give expression 
to their militaristic and Prussian outlook and thus he has 
rightly been considered as one of the spiritual fathers of the 
conservative party of imperial Germany. The later conservatives, 
however, grafted this militarist and Prussian outlook on to 
the theory of a strong and centralised state, a theory which 

^ Cf. F. Rtths, Ueber dit Ansprache der Juden an das deutsche Bargerrecht, 
Berlin, i8i6. > Marwitz, vol. i, p. zxxvii. 

’ “The hatred against the Jews,” Oelsner wrote to Varn^gen, “brings us 
increasingly nearer to the Middle Ages of which our sentimental age is so 
tenderly fond.” Stem, Deutsche Geschichte, p. ^lo. 
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was far from Marwitz’ mind. In his opinion nothing was fiuther 
from the trudi than the idea that the king was the servant 
of the State, he regarded him solely as the overlord of his 
feudal followers. He violently attacked the political theory 
of the Enlightenment which demanded of the ruler that he 
should promote the happiness of bis subjects, whereas in 
Marwitz’ opinion the prince had merely to maint ain order 
and justice. His power was given him not by the people but 
by God.^ This is why Marwitz was opposed to the institution 
of a civil list by which the king would be turned into a paid 
official instead of being the patriarchal owner of his domains. 

The French Revolution had finally and irrevocably established 
the sovereignty of the State; through Marwitz the nobihty 
undertook the last attempt to re-establish the feudal state.^ 
This attempt was doomed to failure since absolutism was a 
historic fact on which there was no going back, and this failure 
is dramatically illustrated by Marwitz’ imprisonment on 
Hardenberg’s order for having obstructed the work of the 
Government. Hardenberg remained viaorious in this struggle 
though he had few followers, because he had the power of 
the State behind Him and the exigencies of the economic 
situation worked in his favour. 

How hopeless this struggle was for Hardenberg’s feudal 
and Romantic opponents is illustrated by the fate which over- 
took the Berliner Abendbldtter, the journalistic organ of the 
opposition. Its editor, Heinrich von Kleist, supported by Adam 
Mudfer, took up the fight against the spirit of liberalism and 
at the same time carried out violent propaganda against 
Napoleon as far as he could in a town which was virtually 
ruled by French officials. The general spirit of the paper 
can best be characterised by a remark in it according to which 
“things would be better in Europe if Voltaire had been forgotten 
in the Bastille and Rousseau had been put into a lunatic 

^ Marwitz, vol. i, p. 39. 

* Tile Swiss Haller was die polidcal philosopher of this movement. His 
tngin work, which bears the signihcant dde The Restoration of Political 
Science, appeared in 1818. 
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asyliun.”^ Muller wrote learned articles in which he criticised 
the teaching s of the professor Kraus, who was the most famous 
disciple of Adam Smith in Germany, through which he meant 
to strike at the Government. The nobles found in this paper 
journalistic support for their political claims, but Hardenberg 
was not willing to let hims elf he attacked publicly. He effectively 
silenced Adam Muller by buying him over and he ruined the 
paper when he saw that Kleist could not be bought likewise. 
At first he forced Kleist to publish inspired articles in which he 
denoimced “those obscure apostles of servitude and feudalism 
from the school of Burke.”* This damaged the reputation 
of the paper severely and by way of compensation Hardenberg 
promised to furnish the editor with interesting official material. 
When this material was not forthcoming the paper had to 
cease publication and Kleist was financially ruined. There 
is no doubt that this failure was one of the causes for Kleist’s 
suicide. 

Kleist was a poet of the ffist rank, who glorified Prussianism 
in his works and who devoted his genius, which always hovered 
on the borderline of madness, to the spiritual preparation of his 
countrymen against Napoleon. His drama, Herrmarmsschlacht, 
is, apart from its value as a work of art, a thinly veiled and 
almost pathological diatribe against Napoleon and the French 
and at the same time a bitter comment on the cowardice and 
disunity of the Germans. His novel, Michael Kohlhaas, is one 
of the most powerful demmciations of absolutism, his Kdtchen 
von Heilbronn a glowing glorification of the Middle Hges, 
and his Prim von Homburg extolled the Prussian virtue of 
loyalty to the king in its violent conflict with duty towards 
the nation. The prince disobeyed his king but saved the state, 
just as a few years later the general York, by disobeying 
the orders of Frederick William III, was to give the signal 
to the war of liberation. 

Kleist and his friend Amim furnished the link between the 
Romantics and the feudal opponents of Hardenberg’s adminis- 

Steio:i H. von Kleists Berliner KSmpje, p. o6. * Ibid., p. 76. 
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tration. Amim was the founder of a dub, “Die diristlirEf 
gennanische Tischgesellschaft,” from which “Jews, Frenchmen, 
and Philistines” were excluded and in which throne and altar 
were exalted as the highest ideals of the Prussian patriots.^ 
This circle, to which officers, noblemen, writers, and professors 
belonged, can he regarded as the nucleus of the conservative 
party of the future, although it dissolved itself very soon. 

Kleist was the only member of the opposition who thought 
in terms of German nationalism, while the patriotism of 
Marwitz and his friends was essentially Prussian. Their aim 
was to make Prussia the strongest state in Germany and they 
began to dream of a Germany under Prussian leadership. It was 
one of their class who was to solve the problem of German 
umty, not as the realisation of romantic ideals or of a strong 
popular movement, but as the triumph of Prussian militarism 
and of a consistent “policy of might.” 

The year 1815 forms a landmark in the history of the political 
thought of Germany. The monarchical State had broadened 
its basis by giving economic scope to its middle classes and 
a semblance of political responsibility in the institution of 
municipal self-government. The problem of German unity 
had been provisionally solved at the Congress of Vienna 
where the settling of accounts between Prussia and Austria was 
postponed for another fifty years. The war of liberation had 
displayed the moral and military strength of the German 
nation and the first signs of the democratic movement had 
appdired which was to determine the future coiurse of Ger- 
man politics. But the Congress of Vienna opened at the 
same time the era of Restoration which Ranke called “a 
reaction of the nordic-germanic world against the revolution- 
ary latin nations.”* 

The stage was set for the greatest German political philo- 
sopher, Hegel, to embody the emergence of a reconstructed 
Prussia in a philosophic system which aspired to give the 
ultimate answer to the old problems of justice and power, 

» Cf. TT Becker, A. von Arnim. * If'orks, vol. xl, p. 4. 
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but which in reality, following the dialectical principle which 

it professed, carried the seeds of its own destruction within 
itself and pointed the way to the immense social movement 
in the midst of which we are still living. 
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APPENDIX 


In the following pages the passages which I have quoted in Chapter 
11 in English are given in their original version. 

■m 

P. 76. “Der Mensch ist ein Tier, das, wenn es unter anderen 
seiner Gattung lebt, einen Herm notig hat.” Works, vol. i, p. 230. 

P. 76. “Die Menschen aibeiten sich von sdbst nach und nach aus 
der Rohigkeit heraus, wenn man nur nicht absichtlich kiinstelt, um 
sie darin zu erhalten.” Works, vol. i, p. 170. 

P. 77. “Man kann die Geschichte der Menschengattung im 
Gtossen als die Vollziehung eines verborgenen Planes der Natur 
ansehen, um eine innerlich — ^und zu diesem Zwecke, auch ausserlich — 
voUjcoinmene Staatsverfassung zustande zu bringen, als den einzigen 
Zustand, in welchen sie alle ihre Anlagen in der Menschheit voUig 
entwickeln kann.” Works, vol. i, p. 235. 

P. 78. “Ohne jene an sich zwar nicht liebenswiirdigcn Eigen- 
scfaaften der Ungeselligkeit . . . wurdenineinemarkadischenSchfifer- 
leben, bei vollkommener Eintracht, Geniigsamkeit und WechseUiebe, 
alle Talente auf ewig in ihren Keimen verborgen bleiben.” Works, 
vol. i, p. 228. 

P. 80. “Es soil sich kein Steat im Kriege mit einem andetm 
solche Feindseligkeiten erlauben, welche das wechselseitige Zutrauen 
im kiinftigen Frieden unmoglich machen miissen; als da sind Anstel- 
lung von Meuchelmordem, Giftmischer, Brechung der Kapitulation, 
Anstiftung des Verrates in dem bekriegten Staat usw.” Works, vol. v, 
p. 663. 

P. 82. “Diese Gesetze sind entweder Gesetze der Natur, oder der 
Freiheit. Die Wissenschaft von den ersten heisst Physik, die der 
andan ist Ethik.” Works, vol. v, p. 9. 

P. 82. “Autonomie des Willens ist die Beschaffenheit des Willensj 
dadurch derselbe ihm selbst (unabhangig von aller Beschaffenheit der 
Gegenstande des Wbllens) ein Gesetz ist.” Works, vol. v, p. 73. 

P. 84. “Diejenige, welche eine Handlung zur Pflicht und diese 
Pflicht wiglmrli zur Triebfeder macht, ist ethisch. Diejenige aber 
welche das letzteie nicht im Gesetz nut einschhesst, mtt h in auch eine 
andere Triebfeder als die Idee der Pflicht selbst zulass^ ist jundisch. 
Works, vol. V, p. 322. 

P. 85. “Eine bloss empirische Rechtslehre ist (wie der holzeme 
Kopf im Phadrus Fabel) ein Kopf, der schon sein mag, nur Schadel 
-r •" ftr kpin Gfhim hat ” Works, vol. v, p. 33?. 
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P. 8511. “Der Souverain will das Volk nach seinen BegriflFen 
gliicklich machen, imd wird Despot^ das Volk will sich den aUge- 
meinen mensdilichen Anspruch auf eigene Gliicksel'gkeit nicht neh- 
men lassen, und wird Rebell.” Workst vol. i, p. 207. 

P. 85. “Das Recht ist also der Inbegriff der Bedingungen, unter 
denen die Willkiir des einen mit der WiUkiir des andern nach einem 
allgemeinen Gesetz der Freiheit zusanunen vereinigf werden kann.” 
Works, vol. V, p. 335. 

P. 88. “Niemand kann mich zwingen, auf eine Art (wie er sich 
das Wohlsein anderer Menschen denkt) gliicklich zu sein, sondem ein 
Jeder darf seine Gliicksel^keit auf dem Wege suchen, welcher ihm 
selbst gut diinkt, wenn er nur der Freiheit anderer, einem ahnlichen 
Zwecke nachzustreben, die mit der Freiheit von jederman nach einem 
allgemeinen Gesetz zusanunen bestehen kann (d.i. diesem Recht des 
andem) nicht Abbruch tut.” Works, vol. i, p. 193. 

P. 90. “Man kann nicht sagen; der Mensch im Staat habe ^en 
Teil seiner angeborenen Susseren Freiheit einem Zweck aufgeopfert, 
sondem er hat die wBde, gesetzlose Freiheit ganzlich verlassen, um 
seine Freiheit iiberhaupt in einer gesetzlichen Abhangigkeit, d.i. in 
einem rechtlichen Zustande, unvermindert wieder zu finden.” Works, 
vol. V, p. 436. 

F. 91 n. “Die Staatsverfassimg stutzt sich am Ende auf die Morali- 
tat des Volkes und diese wiederum kann ohne gute Staatsverfassung 
nicht gehbrig Wvuzel fassen.” Reicke, F 15 

P. 92. “Also kaim nur der uberemstimmende und vereinigte 
Wille Aller mithin nur der allgemein vereinigte Volkswille gesetz- 
gebend sein.” Works, vol. v, p. 434. 

P. 93. “Der Herrscher im Staat hat gegen den Untertan lauter 
Rechte und keine (Zwangs) Pflichten.” Works, vol. v, p. 440. 

P. 93. “Wenn eine Revolution einmal gelungen und eineneue 
Veifassung gegriindet ist, so kann die Unrechtmassigkeit des ^gin- 
nens imd der Vollfuhrung die Untertanen von der Verbindlichkeit, 
der neuen Ordnung der Dinge sich als gute Staatsbiirger zu fiigen, 
nicht befreien, und sie konnen sich nicht weigem, der jenigen Obrigkeit 
ehrlich zu gehorchen, die jetzt die Gewalt hat.” Works, vol. v, p. 444. 

P. 95. “Biirgerliche Freiheit ist der Zustand da niemand ver- 
btmden ist anders als dem was das Gesetz sagt zu gehorchen. Diese 
scbrankt also die executive Gewalt ein auf die Bedingung des Gesetzes 
und kann ihr dutch den Richter widerstehen. Dies will soviel sagen 
als : niemand kann dutch einen einzelnen Spruch (der nicht Gesetz ist 
und aufs Allgemeine geht) gezwungen werden etwas zu tun oder 
etwas zu lassen.” Reicke, F iq. 
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P. 96. , “Ein jedes Glied des gemeinen Wesens hat gegen jcdes 
andere Zwangsrechte, wovon nui das Oberhaupt desselbea ausge- 
nommen ist.” vol. i, p. 194. 

P. 96. “Folglich ist jeder Knecht ein Mensch, der wie eine 
parasitische Pflanze nur auf andem Burgern wurzelt.” Reicke F 21. 

P. 98. “Was ich nach Gesetzen der ausseren Freiheit in meine 
Gewalt bringe find will, es soli mein sein, das wird mein.” Works, 
vol. V, p. 375 - 

P. 99. “Ueberdem lassen sich manche Beweise geben, dass das 
menschliche Geschlecht, im Ganzen, wirklich in unseim Zeitalter, 
in Vergleidiung mit alien vorigen, ansehnlichzum selbst Menschlich — 
Besseren fortgeriickt sei — ^und dass das Geschrei von der unaufhaltsam 
zunehmenden Verunartung derselben gerade daher kommt, dass, wenn 
es auf einer hoheren Stufe der Moralitat steht, es noch welter vor sich 
sieht, und sein Urteil iiber das, was man ist, in Vergleichung mit dem 
was n^ sein sollte, . . . immer desto strenger wird.” Works, vol. i, 
p. 216. 
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